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I. 



YlLLAHOERENDA . . . ! FlYE MiNUTES . . . ! 

When the mixed down train No. 65 (it is not 
necessary to name the linę) stopped in the little statioa 
situated between kilometre 171 and 172, nearly all 
the second and third class passengers remained sleeping 
or yawning in the camages, for the penetrating cold of 
early dawn was not inyiting for them to descend 
and pace the forsaken platform. The only first-class 
passenger who had come in the train got out hastily, 
and addressing himself to the porters, asked if it were 
the stopping-place for Villahorrenda. (This name, as 
well as many others we shall meet with, is the exelusive 
property of the author.) 

* "We are in Yillahorrenda,^ replied the guard, whose 
voice was mixed up with the cackling of the hens, who 
had just then got up on the van. I had forgotten to 
cali you, Sefior de Rey; I believe the saddle horses 
are waiting for you here/ 
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* Good. It is cold enough here for three thousancl 
clevils !' said the traveller, folding himself in his cloak. 
* Isn't tbere any place in the station to rest in and 
put one's self to rights before commencing a journey on 
horseback in this freezing country X 

He had not finished speaking when the guard, cali ed 
by the overwhelming duties of his office, went away, 
leaving our unknown gentleman still speaking. He 
saw another employó coming towards him with a lamp 
swinging in his right hand, which, moving to his step, 
threw a geometrical series of luminous waves. The 
light fell upon the ground of the platform, forming a 
zig-zag similar to that described by the shower from a 
watering-can. 

*Are there refreshment-rooms or sleeping-places in 
the station of Yillahorrenda T asked the passenger of 
him of the lamp. 

' There is nothing here/ he repUed dryly, running 
towards those who were loading him with such a 
shower of menaces, oaths, and imprecations, that even 
the very hens, scandalised by such brutality, murmured 
within their baskets. 

* The best thing is to get out of this as quickly as 
possible/ said the traveller to himself. * The guard 
told me that the saddle-horses were here.* 

He was thinking thus, when he felt a thin and 
respectful hand puli him gently by the cloak. Turning, 
he saw a dark mass of grey cloth wrapped closely round 
a form, and from the principal fold of which the sly, 
nut-brown countenance of a Castilian peasant showed 
itself. He noticed the ungainly stature, which reminded 
him of a poplar tree amongst a field of cabbages ; he 
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saw the sagacious eyes wbich shone beneath the wide 
brim of the velvet hat ; he saw the strong brown hand 
which grasped a green stick, and the broad foot which, 
on moving, gave forth the clank of a spur. 

* Are you Sefior Don Jos^ de Rey V he asked, putting 
his hand to his hat. 

•Yes, — and you/ replied the gentleman, with joy, 
^ will be the servant of Dofia Perfecta, who is come to 
meet me at this station, and show me the way to 
Orbajosa.' 

' The same. Whenever you please to start. The 
pony goes iike the wind. I fancy Seńor Don Jose will 
be a good horseman. The truth is, those who are so by 
naturę ' 

* Which is the way out V said the traveller, with 
impatience. * Come along ; let us get away from here. 
What is your name V 

* My name is Pedro Lócas,* replied he of the grey 
attire, repeating the action of removing his hat, *but 
they cali me the Tio Licurgus. Whereabouts is the 
seńorito's luggage V 

* You see it there under the clock — there are three 
packages, two portmanteaus, and a trunk of books for 
Seiior Don Cayetano. Here ! take the ticket.' 

A moment after the gentleman and the groom 
found themselves outside the hut called a station, 
opposite a road which, setting out from there, lost 
itself in the neighbouring barren slopes, where could be 
distinguished indistinctly the miserable village of 
Villahorrenda. Three saddle horses were enousfh for 
all, men and trunks. A pony, of not a bad stamp, was 
destined for the gentleman. The Tio Licurgus bestrode 
a venerable nag, a little worn out, but still safe, and 
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the mule, whose bridle was guided by a swift-footed 
youth of ardent temperament, was charged with the 
luggage. 

Before the caravan began to move the train started, 
gliding along the linę with the parsiraonious inactivity 
of a mixed train. Its motions, sounding farther away 
each time, produced profound echoes round about. On 
entering the tunnel at the 172nd kilometre, the steam 
was let off by the whistle, and a frightful bowling 
resounded through the air. The tunnel, pouring frora 
its black raouth a white vapour, clamoured like 
a trumpet, and on hearing its tremendous voice, villages, 
towns, cities, provinces awoke. 

Herecroweda cock,a little farther off ero wed another. 
The dawn coramenced. 



II. 



A JOURNEY THROUGH THE HEART OF SPAIN. 

Haying got on the road, and left on one side 
the huts of Yillahorrenda, the gentleman, who was 
quite young and very good looking, spoke in this 
manner : 

* Tell me, Sefior Solon 

* Licurgus, at your service.* 

'Ah, yes — Sefior Licurgus. Weil, I knew it was 
some ancient wise legislator — ^tell me, how is my 
aunt t 

'Always well,' replied the peasant, advancing his 
horse a few paces, /It seems as if years had no 
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€ffect upoa Dofia Perfecta. It is a true saying, that to 
the good God gives long life. Thus this angel of the 
Lord will live a thousand years. If the blessings that 
she gaihs on the earth were feathers, she would not re- 
quire wings to mount to heaven.* 

' And my cousin, the Sefiorita Rosario V 

* What is there to say of Dofia Rosarito/ said the 
peasant, * except that she is the living image of her 
mother. A very good thing you will take away, 
sir, if what is reported be true, that you are come 
to marry her. Like to like, and the young lady too 
will not, I think, have anything to complain of either.' 

' And Sefior Don Cayetano V 

* Always engaged in working at his books. He has 
a library larger than the cathedral, and is always 
scratching the earth to find stones fuli of impish 
sera wis, which they say were written by the Moors.' 

'And when shall we arrive at Orbajosa V 
' At nine o'clock, please God. No little pleased will 
the seiiora be when she sees her nephew — and the 
Sefiorita Rosarito, who was busy yesterday arranging 
the room you are to occupy. As they have never seeu 
you, both mother and daughter were thinking all day 
what this Sefior Don Jos^ would be or not be like. 
Ńow the time has come for letters to cease and talking 
to take their place. The cousin will see her cousin, 
and all will be merriment and glory. God will appear, 
and we shall prosper, as the saying goes.' 

* As my aunt and my cousin do not yet know me,' 
said the gentleman, smiling, * it is not wise to be making 
plans/ 

' That is true ; as the saying runs, whilst one thinks 
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about the horse, the other thinks of him who saddles. 
it/ replied the peasant. * But the face does not deceive. 
What a jewel you will carry away ! And what a fine 
fellow she will secure !' 

The gentleman did not hear these last words of the 
Tio Licurgus, as he was going along slowly andalittle 
absently. They hadarrived at a corner of the road, when 
the peasant, tuming the direction of the horses, said — 

*Now we must take this footpath. The bridge is 
broken, and the river can only be forded at the heights 
of Los Lirios/ 

' The heights of Los Lirios/ said the gentleman, 
rousiiig himself from his reflections. * How abundant 
are poetical names in ugly places 1 Since I have been 
travelling in these parts, the horrible irony of these 
names has astonished me. A place distinguished by 
its waste appearance, and the desolation of its black 
landscape is called Valle-ameno. Some miserable 
hamlet of mud bricks, which stretches itself miserably 
on an arid plain, and which in various ways proclaims 
its poverty, has the insolence to cali itself Villa-rica 1 Is 
there a stony and dusty ravine where even the thistles 
lack sustenance, it is nevertheless named Yaldeflores ! 
The one before is the heights De Los Lirios. But 
where are the Lirios ? I can see notbiog but stones 
and discoloured grass. If it were called the Heights 
of Desolation, it would Tdo rightly named. Excepting 
Yillahorrenda, which appears to have been built and 
named at the same time, everything here is ironical. 
Beautiful phrases, miserable and prosaic realit^'. 
Blind people ought to be happy in this country, for to 
the tongue it is paradise, to the eyes heli.' 
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Seiior Licurgus either did not understand Sefior 
Rey's words, or else took no notice of them. When 
they had forded the river, whicb, turbid and swoUen, 
flowed with tremendous precipitation, as if it would fly 
from its own banks, the peasant extended his arm 
towards some lands on the left, of large and barren 
extent, and said, — * Those are Los Alamillos de 
Bustamente/ 

*My lands/ exclaimed the gentleman jubilantly> 
looking aeross the duli fields, with the first light 
of morning shed over them. *This is the lirst time 
I have seen the patrimony which I inherit from 
my mother. Poor thing! how she did exaggerate 
about this country, and what marvels she used to tell 
me about it. I, being a ehild, used to fancy that to 
be here was to be in glory. Fruit, flowers, all sorts 
of gamę, mountains, rivers, lakes, poetic streams, pas- 
torał hills, all these were to be found in Los Alamillos 
de Bustamente, in that blessed land, the best and most 
beautiful of all lands. The devil ! The people of this 
country must live on imagination. Tf in my^ childhood, 
when I lived in the ideas and shared the enthusiasm of 
my good mother, I had been brought here, these barren 
hills, these dusty plains, these ancient huts, these 
abandoned wells, whose earthen jarsjust trickle enough 
to water half a dozen cabbages, this miserable and 
slothful desolation would doubtless have appeared en- 
chanting to me.* 

'It is the best ground in the country,' said Senor 
Licurgus, ' and for beans there is nonę like it.* 

* I am glad of it ; for sińce I have inherited it these 
celebrated lands have not produced me a halfpenny.* 
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The wise Spartan legislator scratched his car and 
gave a sigh. * 

* But I have been told/ continued the gentleman, 
'that some neighbouring proprietors have put their 
ploughs in these great estates of minę, and that little 
by little they are coming nearer. Herę there are 
neitber landmarks or boundaries, nor true proprietor- 
ship, Sefior Licurgus/ 

The peasant, after a pąuse, during which his keen 
mind seemed engaged in prófóund disąuisitions, ex- 
pressed himself in this manner : 

* Tiie Tio Paso Largo, who is called "ThePhilosopher" 
for his great prudence, put his plough in the Alamillos 
above the hermitage, and by degrees he has gained 
six faTiegadas, 

' What an incomparable school,' exelaimed the gen- 
tleman, laughing, ^ I'll be bound I have not been the 
only .... philosopher.' 

*The motto says well, those know well whom it 
may concem to know, and the dovecot that is well 
stored never lacks doves. . . But you, Seiior Don 
Jos^, you can say that the master's eye fatteus the 
cow, and now that you are here, see and recover your 
property/ 

* Perhaps that may not be so easy, Sefior Licurgus,^ 
replied the gentleman, at a point where they were 
entering on a path, on the sides of which were seen 
beautiful crops of wheat, which in its luxuriance and 
early ripeness delighted the sight. * These fields seems 
better cultivated. I see it is not all sadness and 
misery in the Alamillos.' 

The peasant put on a pitiful face, and assuming a 
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certain disdain towards the fields eulogised by the 
traveller, said, iii the humblest tonę : 

* Seiior, it is miDe.' 

*I beg your pardon/ warmly replied the gentleman; 
' now I should like to put my sickle in your lands — 
philosophy is apparently contagious ,here/ 

They descended immediately to a glade, wbich was 
tbe bed of a poor and stopped up-stream, and having 
passed this, they entered on a field fuli of stones, with- 
out the slightest signs of vegetation. 

' This land is very bad/ said the gentleman, turning 
his face to look at his guide and companion, who had 
remained a little behind. *It would be difficult for 
you to get anytbing out of that, for it is all mud and 
sand/ 

Licurgus, fuU of meekness, answered — 

' That — that is yours/ 

' I see, all the bad here is minę/ added the cavalier, 
laughing jovially . 

When they had spoken thus, they took the high road 
again. Now the broad daylight entering in glad 
irruption the windows and skylights of the Spanish 
horizon, the fields inundated with splendid clearness. 
The spacious sky, without a cloud, seemed to expand 
and to recede from earth, as if to look at it, and in the 
contemplation to enjoy the prospect from on high. 

The desolate, treeless ground, straw eoloured in some 
places, in others tbe colour of chalk, divided into 
yellow, black, grey or slightly green triangles and 
squares, might almost be compared to a ragged cloak 
when held up to the sunlight. Upon that miserable 
cloak, Christianity and Islamism had fought epłc 
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battles. Glorious fields — yes — but the battles of olden 
times had left them frightful. 

' I fancy the siin is going to be hot to-day, Sefior 
Licurgus/ said the gentleman, disembarrassing himself 
a little of the wraps in which he was enveloped. 
' What a duli road ! There isn't a tree to be seen as 
far as the eye can reach ! Everything seems to go by 
eontrary here. Why, if there are no poplars either 
large or smali, do they cali this place Los Alamillos V 

Tio Licurgus did not answer this question, because he 
was listening with all his might to certain far off 
sounds which had just become audible, and with an 
uneasygesture he checked his animal,whilst he scanned 
the road and the far-off high ground with a gloomy look. 

'What is the matteri?* said the traveller,also stopping. 

' Do you carry arms, Se nor Don Josd V 

' A revolver. Ah ! I understand — there are robbers V 

' May be,' replied the peasant, with a good deal of 
suspicion. *I think I heard a shot/ 

* We shall see, if we go there, forward,' said the 
gentleman, spurring his pony. ^They cannot be so 
very formidable.* 

*Gently, Seńor Don Jos^' exclaimed the peasant, 
detaining him. * These people are worse than Satan 
himself. The other day they murdered two gentlemen 
who were going to the train. Enough of joking. 
Gasparon el Fuerte, Pepito Chispillas, Merengue and 
Ahorca Luegras shall never see me if I can help it. 
Let us take the footpath/ 

' Forward, Sefior Licurgus/ 

*Back, Sefior Don Jos^,' replied the peasant, in a 
mortified tonę. * You don't know what sort of people 
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these ai*e. They are the same who last month robbed 
the church of Carmen of tbe eiborium, the Yirgin^s 
crown, and two candlesticks ; and the same who robbed 
the Madrid train two years ago/ 

On heaiing these lamentable antecedents, Don Jose 
felt his courage a little abating. 

* Do you see that extensive and bushy high ground a 
little way off. Weil, these rascals hide there in some 
caves called the Estancia de los Caballeros/ 

* De los Caballeros T 

' Yes, senor. They deseend into the high road when 
the Civil Guards are not noticing, and rob whoever 
they can. Don't you see, a little farther away, a cross, 
which was erected in memory of the Alcalde of Yilla- 
horrenda, who was killed at the elections V 

* Yes, I see the cross/ 

* There is an old house there, in which they hide and 
wait for calami ties. That place is called Las Delicias.' 

•Las Delicias!* 

' K all those who have been robbed and murdered 
in passing that spot could come to life again, they 
would form an army/ 

WhiLst thus speaking, shots were heard much nsarer, 
which disturbed the strained nerves of the travellers a 
little; but the rustic youth who drove the mule, 
jumping for joy, begged leave of Seńor Licurgus to 
go forward and see the battle which was taking place 
so near them. Noticing the determination of the lad, 
Don Josć felt ashamed of having been afraid, or else 
felt a little less respect for the robbers, so he called out, 
spurring the pony : 

* Weil, then, let us all go ! Perhaps we can help the 
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unfortunate travellers, who are in such great straits, 
and put the robbers to flight/ 

The peasant expostulated with the young man on the 
temerity of his proposition, as well as the uselessness 
of his generous idea, as the people were already robbśd, 
and eould not therefore possibly reąuire help from any 
one. The gentleman, notwithstanding these prąd en t 
warnings, answered the peasant, offering the greatest 
resistance, when the presence of two or three waggoners, 
quietly driving a waggon on the road below, put 
an end to the ąuestion. There eould not be much 
danger, when they eould be coming along so carelessly, 
singing merry songs ; and so it really was, for the 
shots, as they had been told, were not fired by the 
robbers, but by the Civil Guards, who by this ułeans 
wished to shorten the watehing over half a dozen 
piekpockets, whom they were taking to the town 
prison. 

* Now I know what has happened,* said Licurgus, 
pointing out a slight smoke, which eould be seen on the 
right hand side of the road. ' There is where they have 
polished them off. It does happen so oceasionally.' 

The gentleman did not undetstand. 

^Iassureyou,SefiorDon Jos^' addedtheLacedemonian 
legislator, energetically, * ib is a very good thing, for it 
is no use giving these rascals a trial. The judge only 
bothers them a little, and then lets them go. After six 
years' law-suit, some go to the hulks^ some escape or are 
pardoned, and return to the Estancia de los Cabal- 
Iferos. It is much better as it is, shoot them ! On 
taking them to prison, and passing a suitable spot 
. . . . Ali ! you dog ! are you trying to escape ? 
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pum .... pum .... and th& 
thing is finished : summaiy, witnesses, identification, 
sentence passed . . . all in a minutę. There is a 
very good saying, that much as the fox knows, he wha 
catches him knows morę/ 

' Weil, let us get on and mend our pace, for this road 
seems to be anything but agreeable,' said Rey. 

On passing close to Las Delicias, they saw at a 
short distance the Civil Guards, who a few minutes 
previous had executed the extraordinary sentence with 
which the reader is already acąuainted. Tbe young 
servant was much troubled at not being allowed to go 
near and look at the palpitating corpses of the robbers, 
which formed a terrible group, distinguishable in the 
distance, and then they all proceeded on their way. 
They had not, however, gone morę than some twenty 
paces, when they heard a horseman galloping behind 
them so ąuickly, that in a few minutes he came up 
with them. On turning, our traveller saw a man, 
or rather a centaur, sińce nothing morę perfect could 
be imagined than the complete harmonj'- which existed 
between horse and rider : the coraplexion of the latter 
was coarse and red, his eyes large and fiery, a rough 
head, black whiskers, of middle age, a generally brusąue 
and ąuarrelsome aspect, and an appearance of great 
strength. He was mounted on a broad-chested, fiery 
horse, caparisoned according to the picturesąue fashion 
of the country,, and on the croup he carried a large 
leather mail bag, which in large letters borę the words 
* Post Office.' 

* Hallo! good morning,SeńorCaballuco,' said Licurgus, 
saluting the stout horseman as soon as he came near. 
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* We had got the start, but jou will arrive before us, if 
you put yourself to it/ 

* Let us rest a little/ replied Sefior Caballuco, accom- 
modatiDg the pace of his horse to that of the travellers, 
and lookiDg very attentively at the principal one of 
them. ' So you have good company with you/ 

* The gentleman/ said Licurgus, smiling, and pointing 
to Rey, ' is the nephew of Dońa Perfecta.' 

' A.h ! I am very glad — your servant, sir.' 
Both persons saluted each other, it being noticeable 
that Caballuco's compliments were paid with an ex- 
pression of haughtiness and superiority which showed 
either the consciousness of worth or of a high position 
in the district. When the proud horseman drew aside 
for .a minutę to speak to the two Ci vii Guards who had 
<jome on to the road, the traveller asked his guide : 

* Who is this conspicuous person V 

' Who should he be ? . . . Caballuco.' 

* And who is Caballuco V 

' Weil .... but have you never heard of him,' 
said the peasant, astonished at the supine ignorance of 
Dofia Perfecta^s nephew. ' He is a very brave man, a 
splendid horseman, and the tirst caballista round about 
here. He is very much liked in Orbajosa, for he 
is ..... as the saying is — as good as God's 
blessing. There, where he stands, he is a prince, 
and the Governor of the Province takes off his hat 
to him.' 

' At election time V 

' And the Madrid Government write him officially, 
with no end of " Your Grace " on printed forms. He 
throws the bar like St. Cristobal, and wields every kind 
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of arms with as much ease as we use our fingers. 
When there used to be a collector of town dues, they 
coiild do nothing with him, and everynight shots were 
fired at the city gate. His followers are worth any 
money, for they stick at nothing. He favours the 
poor, and an outsider daring to touch anything be- 
longing to a native of Orbajosa would have to look to 
himself . . . The Madrid soldiers very rarely corae 
here ; when they used to do, blood was shed daily, for 
Caballuco picked quarrels with them on the slightest 
pretext. Now he seeras to be living in poverty, and 
he has taken to carrying the mail ; but he is stirring 
up strife in the Town Council, in order to have the 
collector of town dues put on again, that he may kill 
him. I can't tell how you come never to have heard 
of him in Madrid, for he is the son of a famous 
Caballuco who was in the revolution, and that Caballuco 
was son to another Caballuco, this one's grandfather, 
who was also in a revolution still further back. And 
now they say there are going to be morę disturbances 
— everything seems upside down — and this Caballuco 
is ready to join in them, and so complete the great 
deeds of his father and grandfather, who, to our glorj', 
were both bom in our city/ 

Our traveller was perfectly amazed to find what 
kind of knights-errant were still subsisting in the places 
he had come to visit, but he had no opportunity of 
putting any further ąuestions, as the object of them 
had again rejoined them, saying ill-humouredly : 

' The Civil Guards have shot three. I have just told 
the corporal he must be morę cautious. To-morrow 
we shall speak to the Governor of the Province, 
and I . . . . 
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' Are you going to X ... f 

*No, but the govemor is coming here, Licurgusu 
Do you know that they are going to sęnd a couple of 
regiments to Orbajosa V 

* Yes/ ąuickly returned the traveller, smiling. * In 
Madrid I heard it said that there was a fear of some 
slight risings in these parts. It is well to prevent such 
a thiiig.' 

*They talk nothing but nonsense in Madrid/ ex- 
claimed the centaur, violently, accompanying his 
affirmation with a string of expletives. *In Madrid 

there are nothing but vagabonds What 

do they send us soldiers for? To levy morę taxes, 
and then immediately to raise a couple of conscrip- 
tions ! By the life of . . . . If there were no 
revolution before there raust be one now. So you/ he 
added, looking slyly at the young gentleman, 'so you 
are Dofia Perfecta's nephew Y 

The tonę in which he spoke, and his insolent look, 
madę the young man angry. 

*Yes, sefior/ he replied. *Can I do anything for 
you V 

* I am a great friend of the sefiora^s/ said Caballuco, 
*and I esteem her above everything. Well, as you 
are going to Orbajosa, we shall see each other there.' 

And without saying morę, he put spurs to his horse, 
which set off at a gallop, disappearing amidst a cloud of 
dust. 

After another half hour of the road, during which 
space of time neither Sefior Don ^ose nor Sefior 
Licurgus seemed disposed to be very communicative, 
there appeared before their sight an old, pine clad 
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town, situated on a slope, and from which, on the 
highest part, some black to wers and the ruined fabric 
of a castle stood detached. A medley of deformed 
walls and miserable mud houses, dusty and grey look- 
ing like the soil, formed the base, whilst some fragments 
of battlemented walls, in aid of whose support a 
hundred miserable cabłns raised their fronts, looking 
like the staryed and hungry faces of beggars soliciting 
alms from the passers by. 

A scanty river eneircled the town like a band of tin, 
refreshing on its way several orchards, the only 
luxuriance there was to please the sight. 

People on horseback or afoot went in and out, and 
this movement of mankind, slight as it was, gave some 
appearance of vitality to the place, the archi teetural 
appearance of which was morę saggestive of ruin and 
death than of Ufe and progress. 

The innumerable and repulsive looking beggars who 
were crawling from one side of the road to the other 
asking alms from the passers-by presented a pitiable 
spectacle. It could not be possible to imagine existence 
morę in accordance with the clefts and fissures of this 
living grave — a city lying not only buried, but even 
putrid. When our travellers drew near, some church 
bells, ringing discordantly, showed by their expressive 
sound that the mummy still contained a soul. 

It was called Orbajosa, a city which, neither in 
Chaldean nor Coptic geography (only in Spanish), 
figures as containing 7,324 inhabitants, a town hall, 
episcopal see, judicial district, public school, depository 
for the breeding of horses, - preparatory school, and 
other official prerogatives. 

2 
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* They are ringing for high mass in the cathedral/ 
said Licurgus. 'We are arrived sooner than I ex- 
pected/ 

* The appearance of your country/ said the gentlemaD, 
looking at the panorama before him^ 'could not be 
morę unpleasing. The historie city of Orbajosa, whose 
name is doubtless a corruption of urbs Augusta, seems 
a great dunghiU/ 

' That is because we only see the outskirts/ said the 
guide, with vexation. ' When you are in the Calle 
Keal, and in the street Condestable, you will see 
buildings as handsome as the cathedral/ 

' I do not wish to speak iU of Orbajosa before I know 
it/ said the gentleman. ' What I said was not meant 
in contempt ; whether humble and miserable or proud 
and miserable, this city must always be very dear 
to me, not only as being the birthplace of my mother, 
but because people I love, although yet unknown to 
me, live in it. Let us enter this city Augusta,' 

They ascended by a narrow pavement close to the 
principal streets, and went along, brushing the walls of 
the orchards. 

* Do you see that great house at the end of this large 
orchard, the wali of which we have just come upou V 
said Licurgus, pointing out an enormously thick wali, 
surrounding the only house which borę the appearance 
of being habitable, convenient and pleasant. 

* Yes. Is that my aunfs house V 

*Exactly. The part you see is to the back. The 
front looks into the street Condestable, and has five 
iron balconies, which look like five castles. This 
magnificent orcbard behind the wali belongs to the 
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house, and if you will rise a little in your stirrups yoa 
will see it all from here/ 

' WeU, 80 we are already at home/ said the gentle- 
man ; * could we not get in from here V 

' There is a little door ; but the sefiora has ordered it 
to be shut up.' 

The gentleman rose in his stirrups, and stretching 
forward his head as far as he could, looked over the 
walL 

* I see the whole of the orchard/ he said. * Under 
some trees there I see a woman, a young girl^ a young 
lady.' 

'That is the Sefiorita Rosario/ replied Łicurgus, 
laugłuDg. 

And he also immediately rose in his stirrups to look. 

* Eh ! Sefiorita Rosario/ he eried, making significant 
gestures with his right hand. * Here we are ! IVe 
brought your cousin.' 

' She has seen us/ said the young gentleman, stretch- 
ing his neck as far as he could, * but if I do not mistake 
there is a clerg3'^man with her, a priest/ 

' It is the Seńor Penitenciario/ replied the peasant^ 
quite naturally. 

' My cousin sees us . . . She has left the priest 
by himself, and is runniug towards the house . • She 
is very pretty/ 

* As the sun.' 

* She has turned as red as a cherry. Come along 
come along, Sefior Licurgus/ 



2—2 
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III. 

PEPE RET. 

Before proceeding farther, it will be as well to say 
who Pepe Rey was, and what business brought him to 
Orbajosa. 

When tbe Brigadier Rey died in 1841, his two 
ehildren, Juan and Perfecta, were just married, tbe 
latter to tbe ricbest landowner in Orbajosa, the former to 
a young girl of that city. The husband of Perfecta was 
called Don Manuel Maria Jos^ de Palentinos, and tbe 
wife of Juan, Maria Palentinos, but notwithstanding the 
similarity of the surnames, the relationship between 
them was very distant, and did not affect the property. 
Juan was a remarkable la wy er, graduate of Seville, and 
practised in that city for thirty years with as much 
glory as profit. In 1845 he became a widow.er, with one 
son, already some what of a piekle. His sole amusement 
was building in the court of the house mud viaducts, 
dams, trenches and canals, and then letting out tbe 
water to see them all swimming away. His father let 
him do all this, and then said to him, ' You shall be 
an engineer/ 

Perfecta and Juan had neyer seen each otber sińce 
they were married, as she went to live in Madrid with 
the wealthy Palentinos, who had not only immense 
ppssessions, but a most skilfiul way of getting rid of 
them. Play and women captivMed the heart of Manuel 
Maria Josd to such an extent, that he would soon 
bave finished the whole of his fortunę, if death had 
jaot, after a night of orgies, suddenly carried off the 
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rich provincial, who had been &s voraciously drained 
bj the leeches of tbe court a.s by the iasatiable yatnpird 
play. 

His sole heiress was only a few months old. With 
her husband's death, Dofia Perfecta's family cares were 
terminated, but the real struggle began. The house of 
Palentinos was ruined, the estates in danger of being 
taken by the money-lenders — all was in disorder : 
enormous debts, lamentable adniinistratioa in Orba- 
josa, discredit and ruin in Madrid. 

Perfecta sent for her brother, who, repairing to her 
assistance, showed so much skill and diligence, that in a 
sbort time a great part of the danger had vanished. He 
began by obliging his sister to live in Orbajosa, herself 
directing there the affairs of her large possessions, 
whilst he madę front in Madrid against the pressure of 
the creditors. Little by little, the house discharged 
the enormous burden of its debts, for the excellent 
Juan Rey, who had the best method in the world 
in such matters, struggled with^the courts, madę agree- 
ments with the principal creditors, fixed times for 
payment ; the result of this skilful work being that 
the rich patrimony of Palentinos was saved from ship- 
wreck, and showed the prospect of shedding splendour 
and glory over the family for many, many years to 
come. 

Perfecta'8 gratitude was so great, that she wrote her 
brother from Orbajosa, where she had resolved to reside 
until her daughter grew up, saying, amongst other 
loving things, * you have been morę than a brother to 
me, and to my daughter morę than her own father. 
How can she and I ever pay you for all your good- 
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ness ? Ah ! dear brother, from the time my child can 
lisp a name, I will teach her to bless yours. My 
gratitude will endure as long as I live. Your un- 
worthy sister is very sorry that she has no opportunity 
of showing how much she loves you, and of rewarding 
you in a manner proportionate to the largeness of 
your soul and the immense goodness of your heart/ 

When this letter was written, Rosarito was two 
years old. Pepe Key, meanwhile, sbut up in college 
at Seville, was making lines and occupying himself 
with proYing geometrical problems. These tiresome 
truths always kept him ^usy. Years and years 
passed on. The boy grew, and never left oflF making 
lines. At last he madę one which was called — * From 
Tarragona to Mont Blanc' His first serious plaything 
was the bridge of 120 mfetres over the river Francoli. 

Do5a Perfecta continued living in Orbajosa for a 
very long time. As her brother never left Seville, it 
foUowed that many years passed without their meeting. 
A letter every three months, as punctually written as 
punctually answered, kept these two loving hearts in 
communion, whose tenderness neither time nor distance 
could lessen. In 1870, when Don Juan Rey, having ful- 
fiUed to his satisfaction his mission to society, retired to 
live in his beautiful house in the Puerto Real, Pepe, who 
had already for some years been engaged in the large 
works of several contracting companies, undertook a 
joumey to Germany and England for the sake of study. 
The fortunę of his father (as large as it was posssible 
to be in Spain when derived only from an honourable 
profession) allowed him to enjoy intervals of leisure 
from the yoke of hard work. A man of elevated ideas 
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and a tremendous love of scieace, he found his purest 
pleasure in the observatiou and study of the prodigies 
which the genius of the age knows co-operate with 
improvement and the physical and morał perfecting of 
mankind. 

On returaing from his journey, his fathei announced 
to him an important project ; but as Pepe seemed to 
think he meant the building of a bridge or a har^)0Ur, 
or at all events some reclamation scheme, Don Juan 
remi)ved such error by telling him his idea in these 
words : 

' It is now March, and Perfecta's ąuarterly letter 
has not failed to arrive. Read it, my dear son, and if 
you agree to what that saintly and exemplary woman, 
my beloved sister, says, it will lend to my old age its 
greatest happiness. If you do not like the project, 
reject it at once without hesitation ; although I shall 
be sorry that you decline it, there shall not be the 
shadow of imposition on my part. It would be un- 
worthy you or myself that such a thing should be 
carried out through the compulsion of an obstinate 
father. You are free to accept or not, as you think fit, 
and should there be the slightest opposition in your 
own mind arising either from the teaching of your 
heart or from any other cause, I would not have you 
do yiolence to your feelings for my sake/ 

Pepe left the letter upon the table, after having just 
glanced at it^ and said — 

' My aunt Perfecta wishes me to marry Rosario.' 

' She answered, accepting my idea with delight,' 
said the father, much moved, ' because the idea was 
minę . • . yes • . . long, long ago I formed 
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it . . . but I dld not want to say anything until 
I knew what my sister thought. As you see, Perfecta 
embraces the plan with delight ; she also says that she 
too had tbought of it ; but that sbe dare not meution 
it because you were . . . doii*t you see what sbe 
says . . . because you were a youth of such 
singular excellence, and ber daugbter merely a young 
country girl, educated without show or muudane 
attractions of any sort . . she says so ; . . . 
my poor sister, how good sbe is ! . . . I see you 
are not displeased — I see you do not think this scheme 
of minę absurd, like some of the otiicious arrangements 
madę by fathers in times past, who inarried their 
children without consulting them, thus often causing 
premature and unhappy nnions. • . . God grant 
that this may be, as it promises to be, one of the most 
happy ones. True, you do not know my niecę ; but 
you and I know by report her virtue, ber discretion, 
ber modesty, her noble simplicity ; and that nothing 
should be wanting, she even is pretty ! . . • ' My 
opinion/ be added festively, 'is that you should set 
out at once and tread the classic ground of this epis- 
copal city, of this urbs Augusta, and there, in the 
presence of my sister and her pretty Rosario, make up 
your mind whether she is ever to be morę than my 
niecę.' 

Pepe re-read the letter attentively. His countenance 
expressed neither pleasure nor dissatisfaction. He 
seemed just as if be were examining some scheme for 
the junction of two raił ways. 

*Certainly,' said Don Juan, 'in this remote 
Orbajosa, where, by-the-bye, you have estates of your 
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own which now you can eKatjiine, life must be passed 
in a calmness and tranąuillit}' truły idyllic. What 
patriarchal customs ! what nobility in their very 
simplicity ! If, instead of being a mathematician, you 
had been aŁatin scholar, you would repeat on entering 
it, **ergo tua rwra manebunt.'* What an admirable 
place for dedicating one's self to] the contemplation of 
one'8 end, and preparing one's self for it by good works ! 
There, all must be goodness and honour ; there, the 
falsities and deceptions of our great cities are un- 
known, and the holy inclinations which are stifled by 
the turmoil of modern life will be revived, dormant 
faith will awaken, and the indefinable sense felt within 
the breast, which in the depths of our liearts keeps 
crying aa with childish impatience » . . I want 
to live.* 

A few days after this conference, Pepe left Puerto 
ReaL He had, some months before, declined a com- 
mission from the Government on a mining ąuestion, to 
examine the source of the river Nahara, in the Valley 
of Orbajosa. The project, however, which gave rise to 
the conference, caused him to thiuk. . . . * It would 
be as well to kill two birds with one stone. . . . 
Who knows how long this love-making may last, and 
what a borę it may be ?' . . . So he wrote to Madrid, 
applied for the commission to explore the source of the 
Nahara, obtained it without difficulty, notwithstanding 
his not belonging officially to the corps of mining 
engineers, got ready to start at once, and finally, as we 
have seefn, the train No. 65 borę him safely to the 
loving arms of Sefior Licurgus. 

'yhe age of this young man was close upon thirty- 
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four. He was of a fresh complexion, sligbtly LerculeaD, 
but so perfectly formed and so coiirageous-looking that, 
Lad he worn a uniform, he would have had the most 
military air imaginable. His hair and beard were fair, 
but tbere was nothing in his countenance of the 
phlegmatic imperturbability of the Saxon race ; on the 
contrary, he showed so much energy that his eyes ap- 
peared ąuite black, although they were not really so. 
His form was so perfect that, had he been a statuę, 
the sculptor might have engraved on the pedestal 
'Strength — Intelligence.' If not in visible characters, 
he borę these expression8 marked in the steadfastness 
of his glance, in the power of attraction which was his 
special gift, and in the sympathy which his affectionate 
manner called forth. 

He was not a great talker. It is only those of un- 
safe and vacillating ideas who incline to verbosity. 
The pfofound morał sentiments of this remarkable 
young man madę him frugal of words in the disputes 
which were constantly arising between the men of his 
day upon yarious matters ; but in society he knew how 
to display a piąuant and discreet eloąuence, always 
emanating from good feeling and a just appreciation of 
the things of the world. He did not believe in falsities, 
mystifications, or those ąuibbles of thought with which 
many minds impregnated with pomposity are amused ; 
to enforce the ideas of reality only would Pepe, some- 
times not quite courteously, make use of the weapon 
of mockery. This was a slight defect in the eyes of a 
number of his friends, as it caused him to appear 
sligbtly disrespectful when speaking of many things 
common in the world and admitted by all. This much 
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must be admitted, although it may detract slightly 
from bis iiierit : Rey knew nothing of, nor could he 
understaud, the coiiiplaisaiit tolerauce wbich a conde- 
scending age bas iayented as a veil for language and 
facts wbich migbt otberwise be unpleasant to common 
minds. 

Tbus, and of no otber sort, wbatever calumniating 
tongues migbt say, was tbe man wbom Licurgus in- 
troduced into Orbajosa at tbe hour and minutę tbat 
tbe catbedral beli was calling tbe people to bigb mass. 
As soon as, by peeping over tbe wali, tbey saw tbe 
young girl and Penitenciario, and tbe rapid fligbt of 
the former towards tbe house, tbey spurred tbeir 
horses to get round by tbe Calle Real, where a great 
number of loiterers stopped to look at tbe traveller as 
a strange intruder into tbat patriarcbal city. 

Turning immediately to the rigbt, in the direction of 
tbe catbedral, wbose ponderous fabric overlooked the 
citj% tbey tumed into tbe street Condestable, wbich, 
being narrow and paved, resounded with tbeir horses' 
hoofs, and startling the people, who ran to tbeir 
windows and balconies to satisfy tbeir curiosity., 

Tbe lattices flew open with singular alacrity, and 
different faces, for tbe most part female, looked out 
from above. Wben Pepe Rey arrived at tbe thresbold 
of the bbuse of Palentiuo, a multitude of commentaries 
had already been madę on his appearance. 



i 
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IV. 

THE COUSI>^'S ARRIYAL. 

SeSor Penitenciario, when Rosario left him so 
abruptly, looked up at the wali, and seeiag the heads 
of Łicurgus and his trayelling companion, said to 
himself— 

' So this prodigy has arrived at last !* 

He remained meditating a short fcime, holding his 
cloak folded across hini with his hands crossed, and 
his eyes fixed on the ground, his spectacles sliding 
gently forward towards the tip of his nose, his lower 
lip humid and projecting, and his grizzled eyebrows 
slightly contracted. He was a most virtuous man, 
pious and of no uncommon learning, of unimpeachable 
clerical customs, a little over 8ixty and a great adviser 
and instructor of men and women. For many years 
he had been Professor of Latin and Rhetoric in the 
Institute, which noble profession supplied him with a 
wealth of ąuotations and flowery tropes which he 
contrived to introduce gracefuUy and appositely. It 
is not necessary to add morę about him, except to say 
that when he heard the trot of the horses on their 
way to the street Condestable, he arranged his cloak, 
set his hat, which had previously been a little awry 
on the yenerable head^ straight^ and walking towards 
the bouse, murmured — 

* Let us go in and see this prodigy.' 

As soon as Pepe dismounted in the portal, he was 
received in the loving arms of Dońa Perfecta, who 
could not refrain from shedding tears, and was too 
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much overcome to do morę than stammer in brief 
words the expression of her sincere love. 

* Pepe . • . how tali you are . . . and with a 
beard ! . . . it seems only yesterday sińce I held 
yon on my knee . . . now you are a man . . . 
3^68, really a grown up man. . . . How the years 
fly! . . . . Ave Maria. Herę is mydaughter 
Rosario.' 

Saying this, they had arrived at the parlour on the 
ground floor, generally ased for the reception of guests, 
and Dofia Perfecta introduced him to her daughter. 

Rosario's appearanee was fragile and extremely 
delicate. In her fine and pure complexion might be 
noticed that pearly softness generally attributed by 
noYelists to their heroines, and without which seńti- 
mental varnish Henrietta or Julia would, it appears, 
fail to be interesting. 

But the charms of Rosario lay in such a sweetness 
and modesty of expression that the charms in which 
she was lacki ng were entirely overlooked. Not that 
she was at all plain, but neither was she what would 
be called strictly beautiful. The real beauty of Dona 
Perfecta's daughter consisted in a species of trans- 
parency — not of pearl, alabaster, marble and such 
industrial materials, generally used in the descriptive 
composition of human countenances, but a species of 
trans parency, that is to say, by which all the depths 
of her soul were clearly fathomed — depths neither 
cavernous nor horrible, like those of the sea, but like 
those of a calm and pea'5eful river. 

But here the solidity of materiał was wanting to 
person; banks and limits were wanting. The vast 
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"wealth of her soul was overflowing, threatening to 
overwhelm the narrow shores. 

On being introduced to her cousin śhe coloured, and 
could only utter a few common-place words. 

'You most be faint/ said Dofia Perfecta to her 
nephew. * We will give you some breakfast at once.' 

* With your permission/ replied the traveller, *I would 
rather first go and remoye the dust of the journey.' 

*Well thought of/ said Dońa Perfecta; 'Rosario, 
take your cousin to the room we have prepared for him. 
Be quick, nephew. I will go and give my orders.* 

Bosario took her cousin to a beautiful room situated 
on the ground floor. As soon as he set foot in it, Pepe 
recognised the yarious little details which show the 
diligent and affectionate hand of a woman. 

Ali was arranged with extreme taste, and the bright- 
ness and freshness of everything in that delightful nest 
seemed like an invitation to repose. The guest noticed 
every little detail, and smiled inwardly. 

* There is the beli/ said Rosarito, taking the bell- 
rope in her hand, the tassel of which fell upon the 
head of the bed. ' You have nothing to do but put 
out your hand/ *The writing-table is put for the 
light from the lefb side to fali upon it, See, that 
is for you to throw your tom papers into. Do you 
smoke ? * 

' Unhappily I do/ replied Pepe, smiling. 

* Weil, then you can put your cigar ends here,' said 
she, touching with her foot a gilded spittoon, fuU of 
sand. * There is nothing morę ugly than to see the floor 
strewn with cigar -ends. . . . there is the washing- 
stand f . . For your clothes, there are a wardrobe 
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and a chest of drawers ... I don't think the 
watch-stand does well here — ^you had better have it 
close to the bed. If the light annoys you, you have 
only to draw down the blind.' 

Pepe was quite enchanted. 

Bosarito opened a windo w. * Look/ said she, * this 
window looks on the orchard. The sun comes in here 
in the afternoon We have hung a canary in its cage 
here; it sings like a mad thing — if it annoys you, we will 
take it away.' She then opened an opposite window. 
* This other window' she said, * looks on the street ; you 
can see the cathedralfrom here — it is very beautiful,and 
fuU of most precious things ; numbers of English come 
to see it. Don't open both windo ws at once, for 
draughts are very dangerous.' 

* Dear cousin/ said he, his heart filled with inex- 
plicable joy, *in all before me I see the hand of an 
angel, and whose hand can it be but yours ? What a 
delightful room this is ! it seems the abode of peace.' 

Rosarito gave no reply to these affectionate expres- 
sions, and smiling, left the room. 

*Don't be long/ she said from the door; 'the 
dining-room is on this floor, in the centrę of this 
gallery.* 

Licurgus entered with the luggage ; Pepe gave him 
a douceur, larger than he was accustomed to receive, 
and after thanking him very humbly, he raised his 
hand to his hat, as if uncertain whether to remoye it 
or not, and mincing his words as if he did not know 
whether to speak or keep silent, he expressed himself 
in the foUowing manner : 

' When will be the most conyenient time to speak 
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to Sefior Don Josó on a ... on a little busi- 
ness.' 

' On a little business ! — now, at once/ replied Pepe, 
opening a trunk. 

*It would not be convenient/ said the peasant; 
' the Sefior Don Josó must rest bimself — we have 
plenty of time. There are raore days than sausages, as 
the proverb says ; and one day follóws another . . . 
May you rest well, Seiior Don Jose . . . whenever 
you would like to take a tum . . . the pony is 
not bad. . . . Well^ good morning, Sefior Don Josó 
— many thanks. . . . Ah ! I was nearly forget- 
ting/ he added, turning and entering the room again 
after a few seconds' absenee. * If you should reąuire 
anything from the municipal judge ... I amjust 
going no w to speak to him about our little business.* 

*Give him my compliments/ said Pepe, gaily, not 
thinking of anything better to say to rid himself of 
the Spartan legislator. 

*Very well, then ; good-bye, Sefior Don Jos^.' 

The engineer had not had time to change his things, 
when the eunning eyes and crafty face of. Licurgus ' 
appeared for the third time. 

'I beg your pardon, Senor Don Jos^' said he, 
laughing affectedly, and showing the whltest of teeth, 
' but . . . but I wished to say that if you would 
like the matter settled by amicable arbitration . . . 

* Man, will you go awa^? V 

*I only said it because the judge charged me to ask 
you. But God guard you, Senor Don Josd — God 
grant you a long life to be kind to the poor in ' 

* Good morning, my man, good morning.' 
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Pępe then locked the door, saying to hiinself, " The 
people in this town seein very litigious." 



V. 

WILL THERE BE DISCORD ? 

In a short time after, Pepe presented himself in the 
dining room. 

"If you make a very good breakfast no w," said 
Doiia Perfecta to him in afiectionate terms, " you will 
have no appetite for dinner. Herę, we always dine at 
one o'clock. You will not like country fashions." 

" They enchant me, my dear aunt." 

** Weil, then, which do you prefer ? To make a sub- 
stantfal breakfast now, or to take some little thing, and 
then wait for dinner ?" 

** Give me the lightest thing possible please, that I 
may have the pleasure of dining with you. If in 
Yillahorrenda I could have got anything, I would not 
have eaten anything at all now." 

" Of course, I need not tell you that we do not treat 
you with any ceremony. You must order every thing 
here as if you were at home." 

" Many thanks, aunt." 

" How like your father you are !" added the lady^ 
with ecstasy, looking at the young man as he was 
eating. " It seems as if I were looking at ,my dear 
brother Juan. He used to sit just as you are sitting, 
and eat, too, just like you ; your very glance is as like 
his as are two drops of water." 

Pepe finished his frugal breakfast. The expressions, 

S 
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as well as the attitude and looks of his aunt and 
coiisin, inspired bim with tbe utmost confidence, and he 
felt quite at home. 

" Do you know what Eosario said to me this morn- 
ing?" said Dofia Perfecta, fixing her gazę on her nephew. 
" She was teUing me that you, having been brought up 
in the pomp and etiquette of the court and foreign 
fashions, would not endure the almost rustic simplicity 
in which we live, and the want of bon ton, for here 
everything is so very plain.'^ 

" What a mistake !" replied Pepe, looking at his 
cousin. "No one detesjs the deception and falsity of high 
life morę than do I. Believe me, I have long wished as 
someone, I forget who, says, to indulge in a thorough 
bath of naturę ; to live far from turmoil, in the solitude 
and peace of the country. I sigh for a tranąiiil life, 
free from struggles, without anxiety, neither envying 
nor being envied. For a long time, first my studies 
and afterwards my work prevented my taking the rest 
I require, and which both body and mind demand ; but 
the moment I entere^ your house, dear aunt, dear 
cousin, I felt myself surrounded by the peace I wished 
for. No need then to talk to me of society, either 
high or Iow, nor of worlds, great or smali, because I 
would gladly exchange them all for this nook." 

As he was saying this, the glass doors opening out 
from the dining^room into the orchard were darkened 
by the apparition of some bulky black body, The 
glasses of some spectacles caught the reflection of a 
passing ray of sunlight, the latch was raised, the door 
opened, and Sefior Penitenciario gravely entered the 
room. He bowed in salutation, so Iow that the brim of 
his shovel hat nearly swept the fioor. 
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"Sefior Penitenciario, of this cathedral," said Dona 
Perfecta ; " a gentleman most highly esteemed by us all, 
and who I trust may be a friend of yours." 

Pepe grasped the hand of tbe yenerable dignitary, 
and they both sat down. 

** Pepe, if you are accustomed to smoke after your 
meals, don't hesitate to do so/' said Dofia Perfecta 
kindly, ** nor you, Sefior Inocencio." 

The good Don Inocencio immediately produced a 
large leather pouch bearing the unmistakable signs of 
long usage, and opening it, took out two very long 
cigars, one of which he oflFered to our friend. Out of a 
large case Rosarito took a match, and very soon engi- 
neer and priest were enveloping themseWes in clouds. 

" And what does Sefior Don Jos^ think of our dear 
city of Orbajosa V* asked the canon, closing his left eye 
tightly, as was his custom when smoking. 

*• So far, I have not been able to form an idea of it," 
said Pepe. " From the little I have seen, it seems to 
me that it would not be a bad thing for Orbajosa were 
half-a-(iozen large companies to employ their capital 
here, a couple of intelligent headsto direct the renova- 
tion of the country, and some thousand active hands. 
From my coming into the town up to this door I 
saw morę than a hundred beggars. The greater part 
were healthy, even robust men — such a pitiable army 
makes the heart ache." 

•' But that is charity," said Don Inocencio. "Besides, 
Orbajosa is not a miserable town. You must know 
that the finest garlic in Spain is grown here. There 
are morę than twenty rich families live here amongst 
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" The truth is," said Dofia Perfecta, " the last years 
have been very bad, on account of the drought : but 
eveii with that the granaries are not empty, and 
latterly many thousand strings of garlic have been 
sent to market." 

** In all the years I have lived in Orbajosa/' said the 
priedt, frowning, "I have seen innumerable persons co me 
here from the court: some brought electoral ąuarrels, 
otbers come to see some abandoned estate, or to see 
the antiąuities of the cathedral, and all come talking 
QŹ* English ploughs, mechanical drills, banks, and no one 
kno ws what nonsense. The whole song is, ' This is very 
bad, and ought to be improyed.' A thousand devils 
take them I We do yery well here without the court 
gentlemei^ coming to visit us, and very much better 
without hearing the continual clamour of our poverty 
and the grandeur and marvels of other places. The 
fool knows morę in his house than tbe pig out of it — 
is not that true, Sefjor Don Jose ? Of course, no one 
thinks that I mean you ii^ the slightest degree. Not 
at all ! I know that I sep before me one of the most 
eminent youjłg nieji of modpri^ Spain^^a man quite 
capable of transforming our arid steppes into the 
richest districts • , , I aift not anjioyed because 
you sing to me the old song of English plougbs, etc. 
Not at all ! — a man of so much, so very much talent 
can be pardoned the contempt be shows towards our 
humble state. Not at all, my friend — ^not at all, Sefior 
Don Jos^ 1 You are quite at liberty to say anything 
you like — anything you like, even po saying that we 
ąre a little bel o w Caffres." 

yhis phillipic, terminated in a mąrjjęd ironical tonp, 
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•and extremely impertinent, to say the least of it, did not 
please the young man ; but he abstained from showing 
the least displeasure, and continued the conversation, 
trying as much as possible to avoid those points in 
which the susceptible patriotisin of the reverend canon 
might find discord. Whilst the lady was talking to 
her nephew on family mjitters he got up and paced 
theroom. 

It was a large and light room, papered with an old- 
fasliioned paper, whoae flowers and leaves, although 
discoloured, preser ved their outline, thanks to the 
great neatness which reigned in one and all depart- 
ments of the house. 

The clock, from whose case hung to view the im- 
movable weightsand the voIuble pendulum,perpetually 
saying no, with its variegated hour hand, occupied the 
foremost place amongst the solid fumiture of the 
dining-room, the decoration of the walls being com- 
pleted by a series of French engravings representing 
the deeds of the conqueror of Mexico, with tedious 
explanations at foot, in which a Ferdinand Cprt^z and 
a Dona Maria were spokeu of and drawn exactly alike 
by the ignorant artist. Between the two glass doors 
which communicated with the orchard there was a 
parrofs cage, the parrot inside conducting himself, 
whilst observing everything, with the circumspection 
and seriousness proper to his class. 

The ironical and hard expression of parrots, their 
green robes, their red caps, their yellow boots, and, 
laatly, the hoarse burlesque words they speak, give 
them an exti'aordinary and repulsive appearance, be* 
tween ridiculous and serious. 
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Sometimes they seem like buffoons, and they always 
are like certain men, who, wishing to appear very 
superior, are really caricatures. 

Penitenciario was a great friend of parrots. When 
he left the lady and Rosario talking to the traveller, 
he went up to the parrot and gave him his forefinger 
to bite, with the utmost complacency. 

* You rogue ! you rasbal I Why do you not talk ? 
You would be worth nothing if you did not chatter ! 
Men's world,, and the parrofs world too, are fuli of 
chatterers.' 

And then, with his own venerable hand, he took a 
few peas from a jar that stood near, and gave them to 
the parrot to eat. The bird commenced to cali the 
servant, asking him to bring chocolate, and his words 
diverted the attention of the ladies and gentleman 
from a conversation which doubtless was of great 
importance. 

VI. 

WHERE IT IS SHOWN THAT DISCORD MAY ARISE WHEN 

LEAST EXPECTED. 

SuDDENLY Sefior Don Cayetano Solentinos, brother-in- 
law of Dofia Perfecta, entered the room with open 
arms, crying : 

* Come, come to me, my dear Sefior Don Josó.* 

And they embraeed cordially. Don Cayetano and 
Pepe were acąuainted, because the distinguished and 
learned bookworm used to make excursions to Madrid 
"wheneyer a sale of books was announced. Don Caye- 
tano was tali and thin, of middle-age, although sufier- 
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ing, or continued suffering, had giveii him an older 
appearaace. He expressed himselt* with scrupulous 
exactness, which suited his style exactly, and he was 
kind and amiable al most to excess. 

In regard to his great learning, what could be said 
of him except that he was a prodigy ? In Madrid his 
name was always mentioned with respect, and had 
Don Cayetano resided in that capital, he could not 
have failed, notwithstanding his modesty, belonging 
to all the already existing, and about to be existing, 
academies. But he liked calm isolation, and the 
place that in all other minds is occupied by vanity, 
was in him occupied by the pure love of books, and the 
love of solitary secluded study, without any ulterior 
motiye than the books themselves and the study itself. 

He had formed, in Orbajosa, one of the richest 
libraries to be met with throughout Spain, and in it he 
passed long hours both of day and night, compiling, 
classifying, cutting out paragraphs of most precious 
matter, or perhaps illustrating some unheard of and 
fantastic work worthy of so great a h^ad. 

His customs were patriarchal; he ate little and 
drank less, and his only excitement consisted in au 
occasional lunch in the Alamillos on some celebrated 
day, and daily walks to a place called Mundogrande, 
where often, from the mud, Roman medals and pieces 
of columns were disinterred, extraordinary plinths of 
unknown architecture, or some ancient specimeu of 
inestimable price. 

Don Cayetano and Dofia Perfecta lived in such com- 

t/ . 

plete harmony that it was like Paradise. They never 
quarrelled. True, he never interfered in the household 
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arrangements, nor she in tbe library, further than to 
have it cleaned and swept every Satiirday, respecting 
with religious admiration the books and papers which 
were scattered about on the table and elsewhere. 

After the ussual questions and replies Don Cayetano 
said : 

' I have seen the box. I am very sorry you do not 
bring me the edition of 1527. I shałl have to take a 
journey myself to Madrid . . . Are you going ^o 
stay here long ? The longer the better, dear Pepe. 
Ho^ glad I am to have you here ! Together we shall 
be able to arrange part of my library, and we can make 
a eatalogue of the writers of the Gineta. It isn't 
always one raeets with a man of as much talent as you 
. . . Will you look at my library ? — you will see iu 
it marvels, really marvels — inestimable treasures, rari- 
ties wbich only I possess, only I . . . But it seems 
to me it is dinner-time, is it not so, Josó ? is it not so. 
Perfecta ? is it not so, Rosarito ? is it not so, Senor Don 
Inocencio ? . . . To-day you are Penitenciario twice 
over, because you will accompany us to do penanee.' 

The reverend gentleman smiled, and bowed to show 
his acquiescence. The dinner was cordial, and iu all 
the victuals the disproportionate abundance of town 
banquets, realised at the cost of variety, was manifest. 
To consume it all, double the nuraber of persons as- 
sembled would have been reąuired. The conversatiou 
fell on many things. 

*You must really see our cathedral at once,' said 
the canon of it *There are very few like it, 
Sefior Don Josó . . . Certainly, you who have 
seen such wonderful things abroad may not see any- 
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thing much in our old church. . . . We poor 
clowns of Orbajosa fancy it is divine. Professor Lopez 
of Berganza, prebendary of that place, called it in the 
sixteenth century pulchra Augustina . . . Never- 
theless, to men of much learning ; as you perhaps^ it 
may have no excellence, and any iron market-place 
may seem better/ 

Pepe was morę and morę annoyed at the ironical 
language of the priest,but, resoWing to contain himself 
and not to show his anger, he only replied in vague 
terms. Dońa Perfecta, immediately spoke, and merrily 
said : 

* Take care, Pepito ; I caution you that if you say 
anything against the Church we shall not be friends. 
You know a great deal, and are an eminent man who 
understands everything ; but if you do not źind out 
that this great fabric is the eighth wonder of the 
world, keep your wisdom to yourself and leave us to 
our foolishness/ 

*Far from thinking the edifice not handsome/ 
replied Pepe, ' the littie that I have seen of the ex- 
terior seemed very imposing. So that, my dear aunt, 
there is no necessity to frighten yourself; I am no 
wiseacre, far from it/ 

* Gently, gently/ said the priest, extending his hand 
and giving his mouth a short rest from eating ; ' halt 
there ! Don't you come here affecting to be modest, 
Seńor Don Josó ; we all know perfectiy your great 
worth, the famę you enjoy, and the important part you 
play wherever you go. Men like you are not to be 
seen every day . . . But in this way you exałt 
your own merits/ 
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He left off to continue eating, and as soon as he had 
finished, continued : 

* That is the way you exalt your own raerits ; allow 
me to express a coutrary opinion with the fraiikiiess 
which is my naturę. Yes, SefiorDon Jos^ — yes, Senor 
Don Cayetano — yes, my good lady and my dear child, 
science, as it is studied and propagated in modern 
times, is the death of feeling and of all sweet illusions. 
With it the life of the spirit diminishes, evftrything is 
reduced to fixed ruleś, and even the sublime enchant- 
ments of naturę are madę to vanish. With science, all 
that is wonderful is destroy^d in art, as faith is de- 
stroyed in the soul. Science says that everything is 
untrue, and wants to reduce everything tp arithmetical 
limits — not oniy maria ac łerras, where we our- 
selves are, but also coelumgue que profundum, where 
God is. . . . The admirable dreams of the soul, 
its mystical rapture, the inspiration even of the poets, 
a lie. The heart is a sponge ; the brain a receptacle 
for worms/ 

Everybody burst out laughing, and the winę was 
passed round. 

* Come, will Sefior Don Josć deny that science, as it 
is studied and propagated to-day, goes straight to make 
the world, and mańki nd generally, a great machinę V 

^ That depends/ said Don Cayetano ; ' everything 
has its pro and eon' 

* Will you take a little morę salad, Sefior Peniten-^ 
ciario V said Dona Perfecta. * This is dressed with 
mpstard in the way you like it.' 

Pepe Rey did not wish to get into any frivolous dis- 
putes — he was no pedant, nor boastfully learned — far 
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less in the presence of woraen, and in intimate circles ; 
but the importuDate and aggressive verbosity of the 
priest called, be considered, for some correction. In 
order to give this, be tbought it would not do to express 
ideas which, if in accordance witb tbe priesfs views, 
would be flattering to him,and he therefore decided to 
lBxpress opinions wbich would tbe most rudely contra- 
dict and mortify tbe sarcastic Penitenciario. 

* You want to amuse yourselt witb me, do you V 
he thought to bimself. * You sball see what a bad 
time I'll make you bave.* 

And immediately he added aloud : 

* It is perfectly true, all that Sefior Penitenciario bas 
said in joke. But it is not our fault that science goes 
on day' after day destroying witb sledge-bammer 
blows so many foolisb idols, superstitions, sophistry, 
the tbousaud untruths of the past — some beautiful, 
others ridiculous, for there are all kinds in our Lord's 
life. The world of illusions, which is, as one might say, 
a second world* goes down witb a rush. Mysticism in 
religion, routine in science, mannerism in art, fali as 
fell the beathen gods. Adieu to stupid dreams ; man- 
kind bas awakened, and its eyes bebold reality. 
Foolisb sentimentalism, mysticism, fever, ballucina- 
tion, delirium, all disappear, and be wbo formerly was 
sick is to-day healed, and enjoys, witb unspeakable de- 
light, the true appreciation of tbings. Imagination, 
that terrible maniąc wbo used to be the master of the 
house, has now to descend and stoop to be tbe ser- 
vant. . . . 

*Look on all sides, Sefior Penitenciario, and you 
will see bo w reality bas superseded źiction. The 
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heavens are not a vaulted arch, the stars are not lamps, 
the moon is not a lovely huntress, but an opaque 
body ; the sun is not a bedizened and erratic charioteer, 
but a fixed fire ; the syrtes are not nymphs, but two 
rocks; the sirens are sea-calves. And, to come to 
persons, Mercury is Manzanedo ; Mars, Count Moltke ; 
Nestor may be M. Thiers; Orpheus, Verdi; Vulcan, 
Krupp ; Apollo, any of the poets. 

' Do you wish morę ? — well, Jupiter, that god wha 
nowadays would be sent to penal servitude, never 
hurled any thunder-bolts. The bolts fell, but it was 
when and where electricity pleased. There is no Par- 
nassus, no Olympus, no Stygian lakę, no other Elysian 
fields than those in Paris ; there are no depths in heli, 
except those of geology, and that says always that 
there are no condemned in the centrę of the earth. 
Geology only encounters luminous bodies, and dis- 
tances, enorraities of spaee and nothing morę. 

' Now there are no longer false computations of the 
world's age, because paleontology and pre-history have 
counted the teeth of the old skuli in which we dwell 
and ascertained its exact age. The fable called 
Paganism, or idealistic Christianity, no longer exists. 
Ali possible miracles are reduced to such as I perform 
when, amusing myself in my study, I experiment with 
electricity in all its forms. Now there are no morę 
multiplication of loaves and fishes, than those which 
industry, with her moulds and machines, makes ; and 
those of the printing press, which from a single 
example throws ofF a thousand copies. 

*To sum up, my dear Senor Canon, orders hava 
gone forth to do away with absurdities, falseness, illu- 
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sions, drearas and prejudices, which all darkened the 
understanding of mankind. Let us rejoice, then, that 
it is so.' 

When he had finished speaking, a sraile played round 
the lips of the priest, and his eyes sparkled with ex- 
traordinary animation. Don Cayetano busied himself 
with forming into rhoraboids, prisms, and many other 
ahapes, smali pieces of bread. Dona Perfecta, how- 
€ver, was very pale, and kept her eyes fixed with 
persistent observation on the countenance of the 
clergyman. Rosarito looked at her cousin in the most 
utter amazement. Leaning towards her, he, in a Iow 
tonę, whispered in her ear : 

' Take no notice of what I have said, my dear little 
cousin. I have only said all this nonsense to infuriate 
his reverence/ 



VII. 

THE DISOORD INCREASES. 

'Can it be believed,' said Dona Perfecta, in a slight 
tonę of vanity, ' that Se nor Don Inocencio is going to 
remain silent, and not answer these points one by 
one? 

' Oh no !' exclaimed the priest, arching his eyebrows. 
* I will not measure my scanty strength agałnst a chief 
at once so valiant and so well armed. Sefior Don 
Jose knows eyerything—that is to say, he has at his 
command all the arsenał of science, Of course, I know 
well that the doctrines he upholds are false; but I 
have neither talent nor eloquence to combat him. I 
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should employ the arms of feeling. I should use 
tfaeological arguments taken from reyelation, froin the 
faitb, from Divine word. But ah ! Sefior Don Josó, 
who is so eminently learned, laughs at theology, at 
faith, at revelation, at the holy prophejbs of the evaii- 
gelist ... a poor igDorant priest, an unfortunate 
man who knows nothing of mathematics, nor of Ger- 
man philosophy, which is a sort of acąuiescence and 
non-acąuiescence, a poor school- master, who knows 
nothing except the science of God and a few Łatin 
poets, cannot enter the lists with such braye cham- 
pions.* 

Pepe Rey burst out in hearty laughter. 

* I see that Don Inocencio/ he said, ^ has taken my 
foolish speech seriously. . . . Come, Sefior Canon, 
let us tum our lances into reeds and finish the matter. 
I am quite certain that my real sentiments cau never 
be in discord with yours. You are a very learned and 
pious man— it is I who am the ignoramus. Forgive 
me, all of you, please, for this joking. It is, my way/ 

' Thanks,* replied the prebendary, yisibly annoyed. 
* That is the way you try to get out of it. I know quite 
well, and so does eyeryone, that the ideas you haye 
brought forward are your own. Tbey could not be other- 
wise. You are a man of the age, I cannot deny that 
your understanding is prodigious — truły prodigious. 
Whiist you arespeaking, I confess it frankly : whilst I 
am deploring in my heart such dreadful errors, I can- 
not, at the same time, but admire the sublimity of ex- 
pression,the tremendous ferfcility,the surprising method 
of your reasoning, the force of your arguments. What 
a head, Doiia Perfecta, what a head this nephew of 
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yours has ! When I was in Madrid, they took me to 
the Athenseuin there^I confess I was amazed to see 
the astonisblDg ingenuity God had bestowed upon the 
Atbeists and Protestauts.' 

* Sefior Don Inocencio,* said Dofia Perfecta, looking 
alternately at ber nepbew and ber friend, * I do tbink 
that in judging tbis boy you are exceeding the bounds 
of benevoIence. ... Do not be angry witb me, 
Pepe, nor take oifence at what I say, for I am neitber 
learned, a philosopher, nor a tbeologist ; but it seems 
to me tbat Don Tnocencio bas j ust given a proof of bis 
great modesty, and Cbristian cbarity in forbearing to 
extinguisb you at once, as, bad be wisbed it, be could 
easily bave done/ 

'My dear lady — ^for Qod's sake!' exclaimed tbe 
ecclesiastie. 

* If tbat is wbat you. wisb/ replied Pepe, laugbing. 
*That is just like bim,' added tbe lady; 'always so 

retiring— and be knows morę tban seyen professors 
put togetber ! Ab ! Sefior Don Inocencio, how well 
named you are. If my nepbew claims. . . . if it 
be tbat be only knows wbat be bas been taugbt, and 
notbing morę. . . . if be bas learnt unbelief, wbat 
could I so mucb wisb as tbat you should point out his 
errors to him, and release bim from tbe torment of bis 
false doctrine Y 

* Exactly. I am surę I should like notbing better 
than that Sefior Penitenciario should release me,* mur- 
mured Pepe, seeing tbat, without intending it, be had 
got himself into a labyrinth. 

' I am a poor priest, who knows notbing but ancient 
science,' replied Don Inocencio. * I acknowledge tbe 
immense scientific mundane worth of Sefior Don Josć, 
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and before such a brilliant oracie I bold my peace and 
humble myself.' 

Saying this, be erossed botb bands on bis breaśt and 
bo wed bis bead. 

Pepe Rey was a little disconcerted at tbe turn wbieb 
his aant was giving to a foolish, light-bearted diseus- 
sion, in wbicb he bad joined merely for tbe sake of 
promoting conversation. 

Thinking it most prudent to put a stop to sucb 
dangcTOus discussions, be, witb tbis view, addressed a 
ąuestion to Don Cayetano, wbo, waking up from tbe 
dreamy letbargy conseąuent on dessert, oflFered to tbe 
guest the indispensable tootbpicks, wbicb were stuck 
in a china peacock on wheels. 

* I discovered a band propelling tbe sbaft of an 
anfora, yesterday, ou wbicb I traced several biero- 
glypbic signs. I will sbow it to you all/ said Don 
Cayetano, deligbted to enter upon a tbeme so mucb to 
his own taste. 

' I suppose Seńor Key will also be ąn adept in 
arcbseology,' said the priest, wbo, always implacable, 
pursued bis victim, foUowing bim to his most secret 
retreat. 

' Of course,' said Dofia Perfecta. * What do not the 
youths of tbe present day understand ? They carry all 
tbe Sciences at their tingers* ends. Tbe universities 
and tbe academies instruct them in everytbing,' and 
then give them a certificate for learning.' 

' Ob ! tbat is unjust,' replied tbe canon, observing 
tbe JDainful expression of countenanca showed by tłie 
engineer. 

' My aunt is right/ affirmed Pepe. ' Now-a-days we 
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learn a little of everything, and leave school with only 
the rudiments of our different studies.' 

'I was obserying/ pursued the canon, 'that you 
would be a great archseologist.' 

* I don't understand one word of the science/ said 
the young man. ' Buins are ruins to me, and I have 
never cared to get myself dusty exploring them/ 

Don Cayetano madę a most expressive grimace. 

* I am not condemning archseology, by any means/ 
said Dofia Perfecta's nephew quickly, perceiving with 
regret that he could not say a word without wounding 
someone. 'I am perfeetly aware that out of dust 
history arises. Such studies are delightful and most 
useful/ 

' You/ said Penitenciario, inserting his toothpick 
into his farthest tooth, ' you, no doubt, will care morę 
for the study of controversy. An excellent idea has 
just struck me, Seiior Don Jos^ : you ought to have 
been a lawyer.' 

* The law is a profession that I detest,' replied Pepe 
Rey. *I know many most respectable lawyers, 
amongst them my own father, who is one of the best 
of men. Notwithstanding such a good example, how- 
ever, nothing could bave persuaded me to adopt a pro- 
fession which consists in defending alike the pro and 
the eon of a question. I know no error, no prejudice, 
no blindness so great as the wish of fa^milies to devote 
the greater part of their young men to the study of 
the law. The first and most terrible plague of Spain 
is the crowd of young lawyers, for whose existence 
alone a fabulous number of lawsuits is necessary. 
Disputęs multiply in proportion to the demand. Even 
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in that case a great many must remain without em- 
ployment, and as a gentleman-lawyer can neitlier 
handle the plough nor sit down to spin, from whence 
is proYision to come for that brilliant squadron of 
idiers, fuli of pretensions, who foment the appointment 
mania, disturb politics, agitąte opinion, and create 
revolution ? They Tnust be fed. It would, however, 
be even a still greater disaster if there were lawsuits 
sufficient to satisfy them all/ 

' For God's sake, Pepe, take care what you are say- 
ing/ said Dofia Perfecta, in a marked tonę of severity. 
*But pardon him, Don Inocencio . . . for he does 
not know that you have a young nephew, who, al- 
though only recently come from the uniyersity, is a 
prodigy in the legał profession/ 

' I was speaking in generał terms,' said Pepe, firmly. 
' Being, as I am, the son of an eminent lawyer, I 
cannot but be aware how gloriously many persons 
exercise this noble profession.' 

'No — my nephew is a merę youth yet,* said the 
canon, in accents of affected humility. ' Far be it from 
me to affirm that he is a prodigy of learning, like the 
Seńor de Rey. His talent is neither brilliant nor 
seductive. Of course, Jacinto*s ideas are solid and 
his judgment sound. What he does know he knows 
thoroughly. He knows nothing of sophistry or hoUow 
words. . . .* 

Pepe Rey was becoming morę and morę uncomfort- 
able. The idea that, without intention, he was coming 
in contact with all the ideas of his aunfs friends 
mortified him, and he resolved to hołd his tongue, for 
fear that he and Don Inocencio might end in throwing 
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the plates at each other'8 heads. Happłly the cathe- 
dra! beli calling the priest to the task of afternoon 
seryice released him from his painful position. The 
venerable ecclesiastic rosę and said good-bye to all pre- 
sent, and paid his adieus to Pepe in such a flattering 
and amiable manner that one would have thought a 
long and intimate friendship existed between them. 
The canon, after offering his services in every possible 
manner, promised to introduce him to his nephew, in 
order that he might accompany him to see the town ; 
and, after the most affectionate expressions, finished, 
on taking his finał leave, by giving him a friendly slap 
on the shoulder. 

Pepe, accepting this sign of concord with joy, felt 
nevertheless considerably relieved when the priest left 
the dining-room and the house. 



VIII. 

IN ALL HASTĘ. 



A SHORT time after the scenę liad changed. Cayetano, 
finding rest from his sublime labours in the sweet 
sleep which had taken possession of him, slumbered 
peacefully in an armchair in the dining-room. Doiia 
Perfecta was busy about the house with her usual 
occupations. Rosarito, sitting close to one of the 
Windows which opened on to the garden, was looking 
at her cousin with eyes, the mute eloquence of which 
seemed to say : 

* Cousin, come and sit near me ; tell me all you have 
come to tell me.^ 

4—2 
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Pepe Rey, although something of a mathematician, 
understood her. 

* My dear cousin/ said he, ' how weary you must 
have been of the discussions. God knows my own 
taste would never have led me to be as pedantic as you 
saw I was — but the Seiior priest is entirely to blame. 
Do you know, there seems to me to be something 
strange about that gentleman/ 

' He is an excellent person/ replied Rosarito, show- 
ing the delight she felt in being able to supply all the 
information her cousin reąuired. 

* Oh yes ! No doubt an excellent person/ 

* When you see morę of him, you will know ' 

'That he has no equal ! Weil, it is sufficient that 

he should be your mamma's and your friend for him to 
be minę also/ continued the youth. * Does he come 
much here ?' 

*Every day — he visits us a great deal/ replied 
Rosarito, ingenuously. ' How kind and amiable he is ! 
T am so fond of him !' 

' Really ! I am myself already beginning to like 
this gentleman/ 

' He comes also in an evening to play " tresillio/' ' 
added the girl. ' ' A good many people come here in 
the evening. The judge of the First Instance, the 
ecclesiastical attorney-general, the dean, the bishop*s 
secretary, the mayor, the coUector, Don Inocencio's 
nephew ' 

' Ah ! Jacintito, the young lawyer V 

'Yes. He is a poor lad, but very good. His uncle 
adores him. Since he came from the university with 
his doctor's degree — for he is a doctor of a couple of 
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Sciences — he — well, sińce he came back, his uncle 
brings him here very frequently. Mamma likes him, 
too, very much. He is a very steady young fellow. He 
always leaves early with his uncle, never goes to the 
club at night, never gambles or squanders, and he is in 
the office of Don Lorenzo Ruiz, the first lawyer in 
Orbajosa. They say that Jacintito will be a splendid 
pleader/ 

* His uncle was not exaggerating, then, in praising 
him/ said Pepe. * I am very sorry I said so many 
stupid things about lawyers. . . . Did it not seem 
very wrong to you, my dear cousin V 

^ Husb ! it seemed to me that you were in a great 
measure right/ 

* But, really, was I not a little ' 

' Not at all, not at all !' 

* What a load you remove from my mind. The truth 
is, I found myself — I don't know how — in constant and 
painf ul contradiction with the venerable gentleman. I 
am very sorry/ 

' What I think,' said Rosarito, looking at him with 
an affectionate expression, * is, that you are not one of 
us/ 

' What do you mean by that V 

*I don't know how to explain myself properly, 
cousin. ... I want to make you understand that it is 
not easy to get accustomed either to the ideas or con- 
versation of the people of Orbajosa.' 

* It seems so to me . . . it is only my supposition.* 

* Oh no ! I think you are mistaken. You come 
from another part, another world, where people are 
morę quick, morę clever, and have morę refined 
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manners, and an ingenious way of talking. ... I don^t 
know how to explain myself. I mean that you are 
accustomed to move in selecfc society , . . you know 
a great deal. Herę there is nothing such as you 
require — no learned people, no refinement j everything 
is 80 simple here, Pepe, I fancy you will grow tired, 
that you will be so bored, that in the end you will 
leave us.' 

The natural expressioii of sadness on Rosarito's 
countenance was so marked as she said this, that 
Pepe Rey felt deep emotion. 

'You are quite wrong, my dear cousin. I have 
neither brought with me the ideas you suppose, nor 
are my eharacter and understanding at variance with 
the ideas of those here. But, come, let us for a moment 
suppose that they were.^ 

' Weil, let us suppose so.' 

* In that case I should, at all events, have the firm 
eonviction that perfect harmony would exist between 
you and me. In this I cannot be mistaken. Mj^ heart 
tells me so.' 

Rosarito blushed ; but managing to hide her blushes 
by smiling and looking abuut, she said : 

* Do not come here with cajoleries. If you say so 
because I thought what you said was correct, you are 
right.' 

' Rosarito !' exclaimed the young man, ' from the 
very moment I first saw you my heart was fuli of the 
greatest joy. ... I felt, too, at the same time, a grief 
— a grief for not having come to Orbajosa before.' 

' That you must not try to make me believe,' said 
she, aflfecting gaiety to hide her emotion. * So soon . . . 
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oh ! do not come here with honeyed words. Look, 
Pepe ! I am only an ignorant country girl : I cannot 
speak in a grand fashion, I do not know Frencb, I do 
not dress elegantly, I hardly know the piano, I ' 

' Oh, Rosarito T exclaimed the youug man, with 
ardour, ' I was before only doubting whether you were 
not quite perfect, now I know that you are/ 

Suddeuly the mother entered. Rosarito, who had 
nothing to say in reply to her cousin^s last words, felt 
nevertheless the necessity of saying something, so 
looking at her mother, she said : 

' Ah ! I have forgotten to feed the parrot !' 

' Never mind that now. Why are you here ? Take 
your cousin for a walk in the garden.' 

The lady smiled with matemal kindness, pointing 
out to her nephew the leafy walks which showed from 
behind the glass doors. 

* Let us go,' said Pepe, rising. 

Rosarito hastened towards the doors like a bird set 
at liberty. 

' Pepe knows a great deal, but he knows nothing of 
trees,' said Dofia Perfecta, ' so you must show him all 
about engrafting. Let us hear his opinion about the 
young pear-trees which are going to be transplanted.' 

* Come, come,' said Rosarito from outside. 

She called to her cousin impatiently. Both dis- 
appeared amongst the foliage. Dońa Perfecta watched 
them out of sight, and then busied herself with the 
parrot. Whilst the dinner-things were being removed 
slie said, in a Iow tonę and with a pensive look : 

' How morose he is. Not a single caress has he 
bestowed on this poor little animal.' 
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Then she added aloud, thinking it possible her 

brother-in-law might have heard ber : 

' Cayetano, what do you think pf tbe nephew V 

A deep grunt showed tbat tbe antiąuary was return- 

ing to tbe realms of tbis miserable woiid. 

* He would — be would — ' murmured tbe sagę, in a 
sleepy tonę, ' tbat young gentleman would maintain, 
like tbe otbers, tbe erroneous opinion tbat tbe statues 
of Mundogrande proceed from tbe first Pboenician 
emigration.* 

' But, Cayetano ' 

* But, Perfecta . . . bab ! . . . you would maintain 
now tbat I bave been asleep/ 

' No, man ! Wby sbould I maintain sueb a manifest 
absurdity ! But you do not tell me wbat you tbink of 
tbe young man V 

Don Cayetano put bis band before bis moutb in 
order to conceal a yawn, and tben a long conversation 
ensued between bim and tbe lady. 

On tbe autbority from wbicb we bave derived tbe 
details necessary to tbe composition of tbis bistory, we 
will suppress tbe eonversation, it being quite private. 
Neitber is it necessary to record wbat passed between 
tbe engineer and Rosarito in tbe garden tbat after- 
noon. 

In tbe afternoon of tbe following day, certain tbings 
occurred wbicb, on account of tbeir importance, cannot 
be passed over in silence. Tbe cousijis bappening to 
find tbemselves alone, late in tbe afternoon, after 
baving wandered in couples about all day witb tbe 
otbers, seemed to bave neitber eyes nor ears for any 
one but tbemselves. 
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* Pepe/ said Rosarito, * ałl that you tell me is non- 
sense. It is merely the song wbicłi you men know so 
well how to sing to divert yourselves. You think, 
because I am a country girl, I believe all you tell me/ 

* If you knew me^ as 1 believe I know you, you 
would understand that I never say wbat I do not feel. 
But let us leave tbis subtle nonsense, and these lover*s 
arguments whicłi only tend to falsify feeling. I will 
only speak tbe language of trutb to you. You are not 
a young lady wbose acquaintanee I bave madę on the 
promenadę or at a party, and with whom I feel inclined 
to amuse myself for a time. No ! you are my cousin ;' 
you are something morę. Rosarito, let us put things 
in their right place at once. . . . Away with circumlo- 
cution. I have come here to marry you.' 

Rosarito felt ber cheeks aflarae, and ber bead sunk 
upon ber breast. 

' Listen, my dear cousio,' continued tbe young man. 
* I swear to you that bad you not pleased me, I should 
no w bave been far away from here. Although cour- 
tesy and delicacy would bave obliged me to try, I 
could not have succeeded inhiding my disappointment, 
It would not have been possible.' 

* Cousin, you are but just arriyed,' said Rosarito 
laconically, forcing herself to smile. 

' True, just arrived, but already Iknow what I want 
to know. I know I love you, that you are the woman 
my heart bas been so long foresbadowing, telling me, 
day and night . . . she is coming . . . she is near . . .' 

Tbis phrase served as a pretext for Rosarito to burst 
into tbe laughter which bad been before playing round 
ber lips. 
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' You persist in trying to make out that you are 
worth nothing/ continued Pepe, 'and you are a 
marvel ! You have the admirable faculty of shedding, 
at all times, on every object that surrounds you, the 
divine light of your own soul. As soon as ever I saw 
you, *the very moment I jfirst caught your glance, I saw 
your noble sentiments, I recognised the purity of your 
mind. To gazę on you is to gazę on a celestial life, 
haply wandered or strayed from heaven to earth ! You 
are indeed an angel, and I łove you to distraction/ 

Saying this, it seemed as if he felt he had fułfilled 
a great mission, 

Rosarito felt herself so suddenly overpowered that, 
half-fainting, she sank on a stone bench which was 
near them, of the kind that often forms a seat in 
country plaees. He saw her eyes were^closed, and 
bending over her, notieed her leaning her forehead on 
her hand. After a little time the daughter of Dońa 
Perfecta Palentinos recovered herself, and, with an 
affectionate glance towards her cousin, amidst mingled 
tears and sobs, addressed him in these words : 

'You Ioved me before you knew me/ 

Then, placing her hands in those of the young man, 
she rosę, and they both disappeared amongst the leafy 
glades of the garden. A soft shadow extended over the 
lower part of the garden, whilst the last rays of the 
sun crowned the tops of the trees with glorious splen- 
dour. The noisyrepublic of smali birds madę a confused 
jargon in the upper branches of the trees. It was the 
hour when, after having ranged the circle of the 
heavens in their joy, they were retiring to roosfc, and 
disputingwitheach otherthe respective branches they 
were selecting for their resting-places. 
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Sometimes their chattering sounded like recrimina- 
tion and dispiiting, at other times one might fancy 
they were joking and fuli of fun. The rascals appeared 
to be saying tlie most insolent things, accompanying 
them wifch sharp strokes of the beak and flapping of 
wings, having much the same effect that a similar 
action with the arms appears to have in orators when 
they wish to make the people listening to them believe^ 
the untruths they are uttering. 

But amongst these multitudinous sounds were others^ 
also to be heard — ^low, sweet words of love which 
seemed to harmonise perfectly with that calm and 
peaceful hour, and with that delightful spot. A quick 
ear might have caught the foUowing words : 

* Before knowing you, I loved you, and if you had 
not come I should have died of grief Mamma gave^ 
me your father s letters to read, and as there was so- 
much praise of you in them, I said " Surely he ought 
to be my husband." For a long, long time your father 
never mentioned the subject. I could not tell what to 
think of such neglect. Whenever you were spoken of 
my uncle Cayetano used to say, " There are very few 
like him in the world; the woman who securesihira 
will be a lucky one." At last your father said what 
he could not do less than say — yes, could not do less. 
than say. I was expecting you every day.' 

A little time after savinor these words the same voice 
added anxiously : 

' Some one is coming behind us.' 

Coming out of the path, Pepe saw two persons. 
approaching, and, touching the leaves of a young tree 
near him, he said aloud to his companion : 
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" It does not do to prune/ such young trees as these, 
they should be completely rooted first. Trees recently 
transplanted have not sufficient strength to bear the 
operation. You understandthat the roots can only be 
formed by the influence of the Ieaves, so that if the 
leaves are taken ofF * 

' Ah ! Senor Don Jos^/ exclaimed Penitenciario, 
with a frank laugh, approaching the young people and 
bowing. ' Are you giving lessons in horticulture ? 
Insere nuTic melilece pyros pone ordine vite8, as says 
the great singer of field work. Weil, and ho w are you, 
Senor Don Jose V 

The engineer and the canon shook hands. The^ 
łatter then turned, and signing to a young fellow who 
was elose behind him, said, smiling : 

* AUow me the pleasure of introducing to you my 
dear Jacintillo ... a foolish joker ... a giddy boy, 
Senor Don Josź !' 



IX. 



THE MISUNDERTANDING INCREASES AND THREATENS 
TO COME TO AN OPEN RUPTUHE. 

Close to the black cassock of the priest appeared a 
smiling and fresh countenance. Jacintillo saluted our 
hero, not without a certain embarrassment. 

He was one of those precocious youths whom the 
indulgent universities launch prematurely upon the 
arduous struggles of the world, making them believe 
.that they are men because they are doctors. Jacintillo's 
appearance was not unpleasant : he was round-faced, 
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and his cheeks as rosy as those of a girl ; in person he 
was chubby, and very diminutive in stature, with na 
morę beard than the soft down visible on his chin. 
His age did not much exceed t wen ty. 
. From his earliest infancy he had been educated 
under the superintendence of his excellent and discreet 
uncle, and, owing to this happiness, the tender tree 
had never twisted in its growth. A severe morality 
kept him always in the straight path, and in the fulfil- 
ment of his scholastic duties there had been hardly 
any fault. He finished his studies with marked 
success, for there was no class of them in which he 
did not gain notę. He had no w comraenced to work, 
promising, by his application and great skill in the 
law, to petpetuate in the forum the luxuriant verdure 
of the laurels he had won in the lecture-hall. 

Sometimes he would be as peevish as a child, at 
others as grave and precise as a man. If the truth, 
the whole truth must be told, Jacintillo was not a very 
great favourite amongst the young ladies — but then, 
to compensate for their lack of discrimination, his 
uncle considered him perfect. He preached to him at 
all hours, hastening to put a stop to anything like 
audacious flights, but even the mundane inclinations 
of youth could not lessen the great love our good canon 
felt for the charming offspring of his dear niecę, Maria 
Eemedios. For the little lawyer everything had to 
gLve way ; even the grave and methodical habits of the 
good priest were altered whenever it was anything 
that concerned his precocious nephew. That rigorous 
system, as fixed as the planetary system itself, only 
lost its equilibrum when Jacintito was ill or going on 
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a journey. Alas ! ho w useless the celibacy of the 
•clergy 1 If the Council of Trent prohibits their 
having sons, God — not the devil — sends them nephews, 
in order that they may know the sweet cares of 
paternity ! 

When the qualities of this well-taken-care-of youth 
were examined, they were not without a certain merit. 
His character was on the whole inclined to probity, 
and noble actions awoke a frank admiration in his 
breast. With regard to his intelleetuał gifts and his 
social knowledge, he had as much as was necessary to 
€onstitute a notabiłity (aecording to the times), in those 
things which abound so in Spain, whether as we please 
ourselves by hyperbolically naming them a dis- 
tinguished patriot, or an eminent public man — 
species which, in consequence of their great abun- 
dance, are scarcely appreciafced at their fuli vałue. In 
that tender age, when the university degree serves as 
a link between boyhood and manhood, few youths, 
especialły when they have been spoiled by their 
masters, are free from a fantastic pedantry, which, if 
it gives them great prestige by their mother*s arm- 
chairs, is very laughable amongst grown and serious 
men. Jacinto had this fault, excusable not only on 
account of his youth, but because his good uncłe 
fomented such childish vanity by injudicious ap- 
plause. 

As soon as the four were together they continued 
walking. Jacinto was silent. The priest, returning to 
the interrupted theme of the pyros which were to be 
engrafted, and the rntes which ought to be put in order, 
said: 
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' I know now that Sefior Doa Jose is a great agri- 
culturist/ 

'Not ia the least; I don^t know a word of it/ 
replied the young fellow, seeing with much vexation 
the return of the mania for supposing him to be in- 
formed on all seiences. 

* Oh yes ! a great agricułturist/ added Penitenciario ; 
' but in agricultural matters, pray do not quote new 
methods to me. For me, Senor de Rey, all that science 
is condensed in what I caM ihe Bibie of the countiv/ 
in the Georgicaof the immortal Latin poet. AU is ad- 
mirable there, from that grand sentence, J^ec vero 
terrceferreomnes omnia possunt, that is to say, every 
soil does not suit every tree, Senor Don Jose, even the 
minutę treatise on bees, in which the poet explains all 
concerning those learned little insects, and defines the 

drone, saying: 

' " Ille horridus alter 
Desidia, lactamąue traheus inglorius alvum ;" 

*' A horrible and painful figurę ignobly crawling upon 
its heavy abdomen," Sefior Don Josó/ 

' You do well to translate it to me,' said Pepe, laugh- 
ing, * for I understand very little Latin.' 

' Oh, the men of the day ! Why should they trouble ' 
themselves with the study of such old-fashioned 
things V added the canon, ironically. * Besides, it is 
only foolish fellows like Virgił, Cicero, and Titus 
Livius who wrote in Latin. I nevertheless think 
differently, as my nephew, to whom I have taught the 
sublime language, will testify. The rascal knows morę 
about it than I do ! The worst is, however, that with 
his modern reading he is forgetting a good deal, and 
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some day he will find himelf nonplussed without 
suspecting it. Because, Seńor Don Jose, Ihave given 
my nepbew tbe newest books and tbe most extrava- 
gant theories to read, just for his arausement. AU seems 
Flammarius above and below, and notbing else, except 
that tbe stars are fuli of people. Come, I fancy you 
two will get on very well togetbfer. Jacinto, beg tbis 
gentleman to teacb you sublime matbematies, or to 
instruct you in German pbilosopby, and tben you will 
indeed be a man/ 

Tbe good priest laugbed at bis own wit, wbilst 
Jacinto, deligbted to see tbe conversation take a turn 
so mucb to bis own taste, excused bimself to Pepe Rey 
and at once attaeked bim witb tbe question : 

' Tell me, Sefior Don Jos^ wbat do you tbink of 
Darwinism V 

Tbe young man could not help smiling at such ill- 
timed pedantry, and would willingly have led tbe 
youth on, and drawn out a fuli display of his infantine 
vanity ; but tbinking it morę prudent not to be too 
intimate witb either uncle or nepbew, be simply 
answered : 

* I really cannot say I tbink anything of tbe theories 
of Darwin, for I hardly know anything about them. 
Tbe work in my profession does not allow me mucb 
time for such studies/ 

'Now/ said tbe priest, laughing, 'eyerythiog is 
reduced to tbe idea that we are descended from mon- 
keys. It it were only said of certain persons, it would 
be quite right/ 

* The theory of natural selection,* added Jacinto^ 
* has, I am told, many partisans in Germany/ 
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' I do not doubt that/ said the priest, * in Germany 
one might feel that this theory raight be true — as far 
as regards Bismarck.' 

Dońa Perfecta and Don Cayetano now appeared be- 
fore them. 

* What a lovely afternoon !' said the lady. * Weil, 
nephew, are you very duli here X 

' Not in the least/ he replied. 

* Oh, don't deny it ! Cayetano and I have just been 
talking about it. You are bored, and you try to dis- 
guise it. It is not every youth nowadays who has the 
abnegation, like Jacinto, to pass his life in a town 
where there are no theatres, no operas, no ballet- 
dancers, no philosophers, no pamphlets, no clubs, no 
meetings, no diversions or pastimes of any kind.' 

' I feel very well here,' replied Pepe. * I was just 
now telłing Rosario that I should like to live and die 
here.' 

Rosario coloured violently, and all the rest were 
silent. They were sitting in a summer-house, the 
nephew of the priest having hastened tosecure a seat 
on the left side of the young lady. 

' Look here, nephew, I want to caution you about 
something,' said Dofia Perfecta, with that smiling 
amiability which emanated from her heart as the 
aroma from a tiower. * But don't fancy I am reprov- 
ing or lecturing you. You are not a child, and you 
will easily understand what I mean.' 

' Pray scold me, dear aunt — no doubt I deserve it/ 
said Pepe, who was beginning to get accustomed to the 
kindnesses of his father's sister. 
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* No, it is only a caution. These gentlemen will see 
I am right.' 

Rosario listened with all her might. 

' Weil, then, it is only/ added the lady, ' only that 
when you again visit our lovely cathedral, you will be 
a little morę guarded in your manner.' 

' I ! What have I done V 

' It is not surprising that you should not know your 
own fault,' said the lady, with apparent gaiety. ' It is 
quite natura]. Accustomed to enter clubs, academies, 
meetings, etc, with the greatest effrontery, you fancy 
that you can, in the same manner, enter the tempie 
that contains the Divine Majesty.' 

' My dear lady ! Pray excuse me/ said Pepe 
gravely ; * I went into the cathedral in the most 
serious manner/ 

* I am not scolding you, man — I am not scolding 
you ! Don't take it in that way or I shall have to 
hołd my tongue. A little neglect, a little carelessness — 
it is not suprising. How many years is it sińce you 
set foot in such a sacred place V 

* Seńora, I swear to you . . . But, in short, let my 
religious notions be what they may, I have always 
been accustomed to behave myself decently in a 
churchr 

' I assure you . . . come, if you are offended, I will 
not proceed ... I assure you that a great many 
persons noticed it this morning — the ladies DeGonzalez, 
DonaRobustiana, Serafinita,in fact . , . I can tell you 
the lord bishop's attention was even called to it. His 
lordship complained of it himself this afternoon at my 
cousins*. He told them he had only refrained from 
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haying you turned into the street because you were 
ray nephew.' 

Rosario contemplated her cousin's countenance with 
anxiety, trying if she could divine what his answers 
would be before he uttered them. 
'Doubtless I have been mistaken for someone else/ 
' No — no ! it was you. But don't get cflfended, for 
we are all friends — confidential.friends — here. It was 
you, for I saw you.' 
* You r 

' Exactly. Will you deny that you went to examine 

the paintings, and had to pass through a group of 

worshippers who were hearing mass ? I declare that 

you distracted me so with your comings and goings 

that . . . well . . . you really must not do it again. 

Then you went into St. Gregory's Ghapel ; you went up 

to the high altar, and never even turned to make any 

religious sign. After going backwards and forwards 

the whole length of the church, you got close to the 

sepulchre of the Adelantado, and put your hands upon 

the altar; then you again passed through the group of 

worshippers, attracting attention. All the girls were 

looking at you, and you seemed quite pleased at having 

so beautifully diaturbed the devotion of those good 

people.' 

' Good God ! Have I done all that !' exclaimed Pepe, 
half vexed and half laughing. * I must be a monster, 
and I am surę I did not know I was T 

* Oh no ! I know very well that you are a very good 
fellow,' said Dofia Perfecta, noticing the atfectedly 
serious and iramutable countenance of the priest, who 
looked exactly as if his face were a cardboard mask. 

5—2 
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* But, my son, there is a boundary between thinking 
things, and showing in a rude manner that you think 
them, which no prudent man would oversfcep. I know 
well that your ideas are , . . don't be angry ; if you 
are angry I shall be silent. I say it is one thing to 
have religious ideas, and anotber to show them. I will 
take care not to censure you, because you do not be- 
lieve that God created us in His image and likeness, 
but that we are descended from apes ; nor because you 
deny the existence of the soul : asserting that it is a 
drug, like the magnesia or rhubarb sold in the 
druggisfs shops,' 

'For God*s sake, seiiora!' exclaimed Pepe, with 
vexation. ' I am afraid I must have a very bad repu- 
tation in Orbajosa/ 

Ali the others, meanwhile, observed a solemn 
silence. 

' Well, I was saying that I will not blame you for 
these notłons. Besides, not having the right to do so, 
if 1 were to try and dispute with you, your uncommon 
talent would perplex me a thousand times . . . no, 
nonę. of that. What I say is that these poor and 
foolish inhabitants óf Orbajosa are pious and gbod 
Christians, eveii if they know nothing of German 
philosophy, and therefore you have no right to show 
publicly that you despise their belief.' 

^ My dear aunt,' said the engineer, in a grave tonę, 
' I have neither despised anyone's belief, nor do I hołd 
the ideas you attribute to me. Perhaps I may have 
seemed a little irreverent in the cathedral — I am a 
little absent. My understanding and my attention 
were entirely tixed on the architecture, and, frankly, I 
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was not aware . . . but that is not sufficient reason for 
the bishop meaning to turn me out, nor that you 
should suppose me capable of comparing the functions 
of the soul to a merę drug out of the chemisfs shop. I 
can tolerate this as a joke, but only as a joke/ 

Pepe Rey felt so irritated that, with all his prudence, 
he could not disguise it. 

' Come ! see ho w angry you are/ said Dońa Perfecta, 
lowering her eyes and crossing her hands. * It is God's 
will. If I had known you would have taken it^so, I 
would not have said a word. Pepe, I beg you will 
forgive me.' 

On hearing this, and on seeing the humble attitude 
of his kind aunt, Pepe felt ashamed of the harshneas 
of his former words, and tried to ealm her. The vener- 
able Penitenciario relieved him from his painful posi- 
tion by smiling and saying : 

* Seńora Dońa Perfecta, one must be tolerant with 
artists ... oh ! I have known lots of them. These 
gentlemen, if they find themselves before a statuę, a 
mouldy skeleton, a rotten picture or an old wali, forget 
everything else. Seńor Don Jose is an artist, and he 
visited our cathedral as the English visit it, who would 
like to take even the very paving-stones to some of 
their museums. If the faithful were worshipping, if 
the priest was elevating the sacred host, if the most 
sacred and reverent moment had arrived — well, what 
of that ? It would not signify in the least to an artist ! 
True, I cannot tell what art can be worth when it is 
separated from the sentiments it expresses. But, in 
short, it is now the fashion to worship the form, not 
the idea. God preserve me from having to discuss this 
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łheme with Sefior Don Jose, who knows so much, and, 
arguing with the nice subtlety of modern times, would 
confound the point of my mind, in which there is 
nothing morę than faith/ 

'Your constant endeavour to make me out the 
wisest man on earth mortifies me extremely,' said 
Pepe, returning to his former harsh tonę. * Take me 
for a fool ; 1 would prefer to be considered an idiot, 
than to be supposed to possess that satanic science 
which is attributed to me here.' 

Rosarito could not help laąghing, and Jacinto 
thóught that an opportune moment had arrived for 
showing his personal learning. 

*Pantheism, or panenteism, is condemned by the 
church, as well as by the doctrines of Schopenhauer 
and the modern Hartmann.' 

*Seńor and sefiora,' said the canon gravely, *men 
who worship art so fervently, even although only ex- 
tending to the form, deserve the greatest respect. It 
is better to be an artist and worship beauty, even if 
only represented by nudę nymphs, than to be indif- 
ferent to and ,unbe]ieving in everything. The mind 
which consecrates itself to the contemplation of beauty 
cannot be completely bad. Est Deus in nobis . . . 
Deus, you understand. It follows, then — Seńor Don 
Josó admiring the wonders of our church, for my part 
I will forgive him most willingly his irreverence, 
risking the opinion of the reverend prelate/ 

'Thanks, Senor Don Inocencio/ said Pepe, feeling 
inwardly such a poignant and turbulent hostility 
towards the cunning priest that he could not control 
his desire to mortify him. * For the rest, do not fancy 
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that it was the artistic beauties, of which the tempie 
is supposed to be fuli, that absorbed my attention. Of 
these beauties, putting aside the imposing architecture 
of one part of the building, and of the three sepulchres 
in the chapels, and some sculpture in the choir, I did 
not see any anywhere. What occupied my mind was 
the deplorable decadence of religious art, and it was 
not terror, but anger, that I felt to see the innumer- 
able artistic monstrosities of which the cathedral is 
fuli; 

The amazement of the listeners was tremendous. 

'I could not endure,' continued Pepe, 'those v^r- 
nished, vermilion images, so like, God forgive me the 
comparison, the doUs with which children play. And 
what can I say about their theatrical dress ? I saw a 
Saint Joseph with a cloak the cut of which I will not 
describe, out of respect to the holy patriarch, and to 
the Church that adores him. On the altar were 
crowded images in the most deplorable artistic taste, 
and the multitude of crowns, bouąuets, stars, moons 
and other ornaments in metal, or gilt paper, gave them 
the appearance of a hardware shop, offensive to reli- 
gious feelings, and enough to make the spirit faint. 
Far from tending to elevate religious contemplation, 
the effect is to lower it. Great works of art, giving 
sensible forms to ideas, to dogmas, to faifch, to mystical 
elevation, fulfil a noble purpose. Grotesąue aberration 
of art, on the other hand — absurd works which, with 
doubtful piety, fili our churches — also fulfil their 
object, but itis a very sad one : fomenting superstition, 
repressing enthusiasm, compelling the withdrawal of 
the eyes of worshippers from the altar, and that with- 
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drawal, in the case of those souls possessing neither a 
very deep nor very surę faith, being foUowed by the 
withdrawal of the soul/ 

'The doctrine of the iconoclasts/ said Jacinto ; 'that 
also seems to be very extensive in Germany.' 

' I myself am no iconoclast, although I should prefer 
the destruction of every image to the wealth of buf- 
foonery that reigns here/ continued the young man. 
' On seeing this, it is lawful to maintain that our wor- 
ship ought to recover the august simplicity of ancient 
times ; but no, the admirable aid of every art, beginning 
with poetry and ending with musie, must not be re- 
nouneed — they help the relations between God and 
man. Let the arts flourish, and all pomp in religious 
rites be displayed. I am a great believer in pomp.' 

'An artist, an artist — and nothing morę than an 
artist r exclaimed the canon^ shaking his head with an 
expre8sion of pity. ' Good pictures, good statues, 
good musie. ... A gala for the senses, and the devil 
take the soul !' 

*And apropos of musie,' said Pepe Eey, without 
notieing the lamentable effect his words had produced 
on the mother and daughter, * just imagine ho w dis- 
posed my mind must have been to a religious frame on 
visiting the cathedral, when all at once, on coming to 
the offertory in the High Mass, the organist played a 
passage from " Traviata." ' 

* Sefior de Rey is right there,' said the juvenile 
lawyer, emphatically. 'The other day the organist 
played the drinking song and the waltz from the same 
opera, and afterwards a rondo from "La Grandę 
Duchesse." ' 
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* But the height of all was/ continued the engineer* 
implacably^ ' when I saw an image of the Yirgin, which 
seems to be held in great veneration, judging from the 
number of people before, and the multitude of candles 
lighted round it. They have dressed her in scalloped 
velvet, embroidered with gold, in the most extravagant 
style of the present extravagant fashion. Her face 
was completely hidden by an enormous ornament, 
composed of a thousand pieces of goffered lace, and the 
crown, half a yard high, surrounded by gold rays, looks 
like a monstrous cenotaph placed on her head. The 
trousers of the infant Jesus are madę of the same stuff 
and embroidery. ... I will not go on, because the 
description of ho w the mother and son look migbt per- 
haps lead me into irreverence. I will only say that it 
was impossible to resist laughing, and that, after look- 
ing at them for some little time, I could not help 
saying, " Holy Lady Mother, how they have dressed 
you !" ' 

Having finished these words, Pepe looked at his 
listeners, and although, in conseąuence of the twilight, 
he could not see their countenances very distinctly, 
he fancied he noticed in some of them signs of bitter 
consternation. 

*Well, Seiior Don Josó,* said the priest, briskly, 
laughing with a triumphant air, 'this image, which 
to your philosophy and pantheism seems so ridiculous, 
is our Lady of Help, patroness and advocate of Orba- 
josa, whose inhabitants venerate her so much, that 
they would be quite capable of dragging anyone 
along the streets who spoke ill of her. History and 
chronicles are fuli of the miracles she has worked, 
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and even to this day we have constantly unimpeach- 
able proofs of her protection. You must also know 
that your good aunt is head wardrobe-keeper to the 
most holy Yirgin of the Socorro, and that the dress 
which you think so grotesque . • • well ... I say 
that the dress, so grotesque in your impious eyes, came 
from this house, and that the work on the Infant*s 
trousers is jointly due to the marvellous skill in 
needlework and the purified piety of your cousin 
Rosarito, who is now listening to us." 

Pepe Rey was much disconcerted. Dofia Perfecta at 
this moment rosę brusquely, and, without saying a 
word, went towards the house, foUowed by Sefior 
Penitenciario. The rest also rosę. The harebrained 
youth was going up to his cousin to ask her forgive- 
ness, when he saw she was crying. Fixing upon him 
a sweet and friendly look, she exclaimed : 

' What opinions you hołd !' 

The voice of Dofia Perfecta was heard, in a dis^ 
turbed tonę, calling : 

* "Rosario ! Rosario !* 

She ran towards the house. 



THE EXISTENCE OF THE DISAGREEMENT IS EYIDENT. 

Pepe Rey found himself considerably perturbed and 
confused. Furious against the others and against 
himself, he tried to search for the cause of the war 
declared, in spite of himself, between his own thoughts 
and the thoughts of his aunfs friends. Pensiye and 
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sad, he remained for a short time seated on the bench 
in the arbour, his head leaning on his chest, frowning, 
and with his hands crossed, believing himself alone. 

Suddenly he heard a cheerful voice, which was softly 
humming the introduction to a song from one of the 
operas. Looking, he saw Don Jacinto sitting in the 
opposite corner of the arbour. 

* Ah ! Sefior de Rey/ said the young lawyer, sud- 
denly, * the religious sentiments of the yast majority of 
a nation are not to be wounded with impunity. . . . 
If you think of what happened in the first French 
revolution. . . / 

When Pepe heard the buzzing of this insect, his 
irritation increased. Not that he had any hatred in his 
heart against the youthful doctor. He annoyed him 
as flies would annoy him, but not in any other way. 
Pepe felt the annoyance which all importunate beings 
inspire, and as one who would fly from a borę, he 
answered: 

' What has the French revolution to do with the 
Virgin's cloak V 

He got kip to walk to the house ; but he had not 
gone four steps, when he again heard the buzzing of 
the little fly, saying to him : 

* Sefior Don Josó, I have to speak to you on a business 
which affects you very much, and which may bring 
you some trouble.' 

' Some business V said the young man, returning. 
* Let us see what it can be.' 

* Perhaps you suspect what it is,' said Jacinto, 
coming close to Pepe, and smiling, with the expres- 
sion of a business man when he is occupied on 
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important matters. * I want to speak to you about 
the lawsuit/ 

' What lawsuit ? My dear friend, I have no law- 
suits. You, like a good lawyer, dream of law, and see 
documents every where/ 

* But how ? Have you had no notice of the suit V 
exclaimed the youth, with astonishment. 

' Of my suit ? . . . Positively, I have no suit, nor 
have I ever had one/ 

' Weil, then, if you have had no notice, I am the 
morę glad to be able to wam you, that you may be on 
your guard. Yes, sir, you will be summoned.' 

* And by whom V 

' By the Tio Licurgus and others adjacent to the 
property caUed " Los AlamiUos." ' 
Pepe Key was stupefied. 

* Yes, sir,' added the little lawyer, * Sefior Licurgus 
and I have had a long conference about it to-day. As 
I am such a friend here, I did not wish to defer warn- 
ing you about it, in case you might think it right to 
arrange it all at once/ 

' But what is there for me to arrange ? What do 
the fellows claim of me V 

' It appears that some water, which rises in your 
property, has altered its course, and fallen upon some 
lime-kilns of the before mentioned Licurgus, and on 
another man's mili, occasioning considerable damage. 
My client — for he insisted on my undertaking the case 
— my client, I say, claims that you should re-establish 
the old watercourse, in order to avoid further destruc- 
tion, and that you should indemnify him in the 
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damages which he has suffered through the neglect of 
the superior proprietor/ 

* And I am the superior proprietor ? . . . If I com- 
raence a lawsuit, it will be the first fruits which in all 
my life I have received from the celebrated Alamillos, 
minę that were, but which now, as I understand, be- 
long to everybody. For this very Licurgus, as well as 
other peasants in this district, have gone on filching, 
little by little and vyear after year, pieces of ground, 
and it will cost a good deal to re-establish the boun- 
daries of my property.' 

* That is a separate ąuestion/ 

' It is not a separate question. It is this T exclaimed 
the engineer, who could not restrain his anger. ^I 
will initiate the tnie lawsuit against such a mob, who 
doubtless think to frighten and weary me until I 
shall abandon all, and leave them in possessionof their 
robberies. We will see if there are lawyers or judges 
who will support the stupid manoeuvres of these 
litigious peasants, who live on lawsuits, and are the 
canker of all the^adjacent property. I thank you, 
young gentleman, for having warned me of the wicked 
propositions of these rogues. In saying to you that 
this very lime-kiln and this very mili, on which 
Licurgus is resting his claims, is my property ' 

* A revision of the title-deeds will have to be mado,' 
said Jacinto, * to see if it has been possible to make 
prescription of them/ 

' Whether prescription or no prescription . . . these 
vagabonds shall not laugh at me. I suppose the ad- 
ministration of justice is honourable and true in 
Orbajosa V 

' Oh, indeed it is T exclaimed the learned little man, 
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in a tonę of praise. ^The judge is a most excel- 
lent person. . . . He comes here every evening. 
. . . But it surprises me that you should have had no 
notiee of the claims of the Tio Licurgus. Have you 
not been summoned before the Court of Conciliation V 

'No/ 

*You will be to-morrow. . . . Really, I am very 
sorry that Seiior Licurgus' hastę has deprived me of 
the pleasure and honour of your defence ; but as it 
must be — ^Licurgus was determined I should take him 
out of his troubles — I shall study the matter with the 
greatest attention. These rascally ąuestions of rights 
are a grand school for jurisprudence/ 

Pepe entered the dining-room in a very lamentable 
state of mind. He saw Doiia Perfecta talking to 
Penitenciario, *and Rosarito sitting alone, her eyes 
fixed on the door. She was no doubt expecting her 
cousin. 

* Come here, you bad boy F said the lady, smiling a 
rather forced smile. * You have insulted us, you great 
atheist ; but we will forgive you. You know well that ' 
my daughter and I are two rustics, incapable of soaring 
into mathematical regions, wherę you live; but, in 
short . . . it is still possible that, some day, you may 
come on your knees to us, and beg us to teach you the 
true doctrine/ 

Pepe answered with vague phrases and set forms of 
courtesy and repentance. 

* For my part,' said Don Inocencio, putting an ex- 
pression of great modesty and sweetness into his eyes, 
* for my part, if, in the course of these foolish argu- 
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ments, I have said anything to ofFend Sefior Doa Jose, 
I pray him to pardon me. We are all friends here.' 

' Thanks. Don't mention it.* 

' In spite of it all/ said Dotia Perfecta, smiling, this 
time a little morę naturally, ' I shall always be the 
same to my dear nephew, and forget his extravagant 
and anti-religious notions. , . . Nów, what do you 
think I am going to be busy about to-night ? Weil, 
to try and put out of the head of Licurgus all that 
nonsense with which he is intending to annoy you. I 
have sent for him here, and he is waiting for me in 
the gallery. Don't be afraid ! I will arrange it, 
although I know that you are not right.' 

' Thanks — many thanks, my dear aunt !* replied the 
young man, feeling himself overcome by the generous 
feeling that so soon arose in his breast. 

Pepe Rey looked across towards where his cousin 
was sitting, intending to join her; but some sagacious 
ąuestions put to him by the eanon kept him at Dona 
Perfecta^s side. Rosarito looked sad, hearing with 
melancholy indiflference the words of the young lawyer, 
who, installed at her side, had commenced a string of 
nonsensical ideas, seasoned with poor jokes and with 
stupidities of the worst taste. 

* The worst is,' said Doiia Perfecta to her nephew, 
when she observed him noticing the ill-assorted pair, 
' the worst is that you have offended poor Rosario. 
You must do all you can to undo it! The poor little 
thing is so good !* 

* Oh yes ! so good,' added the canon, ' that no doubt 
she will forgive her cousin.' 

' I fancy she has forgiven me already,' said Rey. 
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'And, if not, in such angelical minds resentment 
does not last long,' said Don Inocencio, mellifluously. 
' I have a great ascendancy over this child, and I will 
manage to dissipate all prejudice against you in ber 
generous heart. I have only to say two words to 
her/ 

Pepe Rey felt a sort of cloud pass over his under- 
standing. " 

'Perhaps it will not be necessary,' he said, with 
meaning. 

' I will not speak no w/ added the priest, ' because 
she is deligbted listening to Jacintillo*s nonsense. 
Deuce take the boys ! When they are fascinated, one 
musfc leave them !' 

Soon after, the circie was joined by the judge, the 
mayor's wife, and the dean of the cathedral. They 
all saluted the engineer, showing by their actions and 
words that the sight of him was gratifying to their 
curiosity. The judge was a smart, beardless youth, 
one of those who appear daily in eminent nurseries, 
and, although so recently hatched, aspiring to the 
highest administrafcive and political posts. He gave 
himself tremendous airs, and, speaking of himself and 
his juvenile toga, seemed indirectly to show great 
annoyanee that he had not, with a word and a blow, 
been madę president of the supremę court. 

In those unskilled hands, in that inflated head, in 
that piece of ridiculous presumption, the State had 
vested the' most delicate and diflBcult funotions of 
human justice. His manners were perfectly courteous, 
and he showed the most scrupulous and minutę care 
in his person, He had the horrid trick of continually 
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puttłng his gold spectacles on and oflF, and in his con- 
versation frequently indicated the necessity of being 
soon translated to Madriz, to lend his important 
services in the oflSce of the Secretary of Grace and 
Justice. 

The mayor's wife was a good-natured person, her 
only weakness being to suppose herself very intimate 
at court. She addressed a great many questions to 
Pepe about the fashions, ąuoting shops where she had 
had a cloak or a skirt madę on her last journey, con- 
temporaneous with the visit of Muley-Abbas, and also 
naming a dozen dnchesses and marchionesses, speaking 
pf them with the familiarity of school-fellows. She 

also said that the Countess of M (famous for 

her rć-unions) was a friend of bers, and that in 1860, she 
went to visit her, and the countess invited her to her 
box at the opera, where she saw Muley-Abbas in his 
Moor's dress, and with all his Mobrish suitę. The 
mayoress was, in fact, a great chatterbox, and not 
wanting in fun. 

The dean was a man of advanced age, corpulent and 
high-coloured, plethoric, apoplectic, so fat and greasy 
in appearance that he seemed almost bursting. He 
had come from a monastic life, and spoke on nothing 
but religious subjects, and, from the commencement, 
showed the greatest contempt for Pepe Rey, 

On his part, he felt less and less able to accommodate 
himself to society so little to his taste. His was by no 
means a pliable disposition ; he was stem and almost 
inflexible, despising the perfidies and accommodation of 
language to simulate concord where it did not exist. 
He therefore maintained a very grave aspect all 

6 
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through the tiresome evening, obliged to put up with 
the impetuous oratory óf the mayor^s wife, who, without 
being Famę, usurped her privilege of tiring the human 
ear with her handred tongues. If, in the brief respite 
which she gave to her listeners, Pepe Rey wished to 
approach his cousin, Penitenciario clung to him as a 
uiussel to a rock, and, taking him apart with a, 
mysterious gesture, proposed a walk to Mundogrande 
with Senor Don Cayetano, or a fishing-party in the 
elear waters of Nahara, 

At last it was over — as everything in this world is 
over some time. The reverend dean left, leaying the 
house empty, and very soon nothing morę than an 
echo, like the reverberation heard for some time in the 
ear after a recent storm, remained of the mayoress. The 
judge also deprived the party of his presence, and at 
last Don Inocencio gave his nephew the signal of 
departure. 

* Come along, child, come along ; it is getting late,' 
he said, smiling. ' How much you must have bored 
poor Rosarito ! It's true, isn't it, my child ? Come 
along, you rogue, come home soon.' 

' It is time to go to bed,' said Dońa Perfecta. 

* Time for work,' replied the little lawyer. 

^ Notwithstanding I tell him to do all his business 
in the day-time,' added the canon, * he takes no notice.' 

' There are so many matters . . . so many ! . . . so 
very many !* 

* No, better say that it is that confounded work you 
have gone in for. He does not wish to say so, Senor 
Don Josó ; but you must know he has undertaken to 
write a work upon '* Womau's Influence on Christian 
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Society/' aad besides, " A Glance at the Catholic Move- 
ment ia . . . '* I don't know where. What do you 
understand ahout ** glimpses " and " influences V' The 
rapacious youths of to-day dare do everything. Ah ! 
wbat youths ! Weil, come alorig home. Good night, 
Senora Dońa Perfecta ; good-night, Sefior Don Jos^ 
. . . Rosarito/ 

*I shall wait for Don Cayetano/ said Jacinto, 'to 
give me the "Augusto Nicolas."^ 

* Always borrowing books, man ! Sometimes, on 
coming home, you are laden like an ass. Weil then, 
let us wait/ 

' Sefior Don Jacinto/ said Pepe Rey, * does not wriłe 
lightly, and likes to make all preparations in order that 
his work may be a treasure of erudition/ 

* But the child will injure his head, Don Inocencio/ 
objected Dona Perfecta. *For God's sake take the 
greatest care. I should put a limit to his readings.' 

* As we are waiting/ said the learned little man, in a 
most presumptuous manner, 'I will take, at the same 
time the third volume of the " Concilios." Don't you 
thirik so, uncle V 

* Yes, man, yes ! don't let it out of your hand. Weil, 
there's nothing else wanted/ 

Happily Don Cayetano very soon arrived — he 
generally spent his evenings in Don Lorenzo Ruiz's 
house — and, taking away the books, uncle and nephew 
departed. 

Pepe Rey read in the sad couutenance of his cousin 
an earnest desire to speak to him. He managed to get 
near her whilst Dofia Perfecta and Don Cayetano were 
speaking together on domestic afłairs. 

6—2 
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' You liave offended mamma/ said Rosario. 
Her features showed a kind of terror. 

* It is true/ replied the young man. ' I have offended 
your mamma — I have offended you.' 

' Not — not me ! I no w can see that the infant Jesus 
ought not to wear trousers.' 

' But I hope you will both forgive me. Your 
mamma was &o very kind to me, juśt now.* 

The voice of Dofia Perfecta suddenly vibrated 
through the dining-room in such a discordant tonę 
that the nephew felt himself shudder, as if he had 
suddenly heard a ery of alarm. The voice said, im- 
periously : 

' Rosario — go to bed !' 

Perturbed and fuli of anxiety, the girl went round 
the room two or three times, as if looking for some- 
thing. On passing near her cousin, she managed, 
still pretending to seek something, to say to him these 
vague words : 

* Mamma is terribly annoyed. . . .' 
f Butr ' 

* She is terribly annoyed. . . . Don't trust her . . . 
don*t trust her !' 

And she went away. Dofia Perfecta went after her. 
Licurgus wa^ waiting for her, and for a short timethe 
voices of the Jady ai^d the peasant might have been 
heard in friejidjy cpnference. Pepe remained alone 
with Don Cayetano, w ho, taking a light up, spoke in 
this manner : 

' Good-night, Pepe ! J)on't think I am going to 
sleep ; I am going to work. . . . But why are you so 
meditative ? What is the njatter ? Yes, to work. I 
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am coUecting points for a memoriał discourse on the 
lineages of Orbajosa. I have met with the most 
precious Information and data. But there's no need to 
en ter into all that to you. In alj epochs of our history, 
the Orbajenses have been distinguished for their 
nobility, their valour, their learning. They say it from 
the conąuest of Mexico, the wars of the Emperors — 
those of Philip against heretics. . . . But are you ill.? 
"what has happened to you ? Weil, yes, eminent 
theologists, brave warrlors, conquerors, saints, bishops, 
poets, political men — all kinds of enlightened men have 
flourished in this humble land of garlic. • . . There is 
not in all Christendom a morę illustrious town thau 
ours. Its virtues and its glories źill all our country's 
history, and morę too. . . . Weil, I see what is the 
. matter with you ; you are sleepy. Good-night ! . . , 
Weil, yes, I would not change the glory of being a son 
of this noble town for all the gold in the world. 
Augusta she was called by the ancients ; Augustiasima 
she will now be called, because now, as then, nobility, 
generosity, valour, magnanimity are her patrimony. 
. . . Weil, good-night, dear Pepe. It seems to me you 
are not well. I am afraid your supper has disagreed 
with you. . . . How right Alonzo Gonzalez de Busta- 
mente was in saying, in his " Floresta Amena," that the 
inhabitants of Orbajosa were sufficient in themselyes to 
give grandeur and honour to a kingdom. Don't you 
think so, too V 

* Oh, yes, seńor, without ąny doubt !' replied Pepe 
Rey, leaving the apartment brusqaely. 
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XI. 

THE DISCORD INCREASES. 

DURING the following days Rey madę the acąuaintance 
of several people in the town, and yisited the chib, 
raaking friends with some of the members who passed 
their lives in those halls. 

But the youth of Orlxajosa did not live there always, 
as ill-natured people would have it supposed. In the 
afternoon, in the little square formed by the corner of 
the cathedral and the crossings of the streets Con- 
desstable and La Triperia, might be seen, posted like 
sentinels to watch who passed, certain gen tle men 
gallantly enveloped in their cloaks. If the weather 
was tine, those shining lights of urbs Augnstina ele- 
gance, always in the indispensable cloak, directed their 
steps to the so-called promenadę of the Descalzas, which 
was composed of two rows of consuaiptive elms and a 
few discoloured brooms. There the brilliant Pleiades 
criticised the daughter of Don Such-a-one, whoalso had 
come there to walk, and so the afternoon passed. 
When night came on, the elub was again fuli, and 
whilst some of the members gave their high minds 
up to the delights of monte, others read newspapers, 
and the rest discussed, in the cofFee-room, matters of 
yarious kinds, such as politics, horses, bull-fights, or 
else some local joke. The summary of all these 
debates was always the supremacy of Orbajosa and 
its inhabitants over all other towns and peoples on 
earth. 
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Tliere were some worthy fellow8, the most reraark- 
able ła that illustrious city — some of them rich pro- 
prietors, extremely poor, others, but all utterly free 
from any high iuspiration. They had the imperturbable 
serenity of the mendicant, who cares for nothing so 
long as acrust of bread aud a ray of sun to warm hira- 
self are left to hira. What most especially distinguished 
the members of the Orbajosa Club waa a feeling of 
keen hostii i ty towards all who came from other places 
And whenever any stranger presented himself in those 
august saloons, they believed that he had come to im- 
peach the superiority of that land of garlic, or, from 
sheer envy, to dispute the incontrovertible pre- 
eminence which had been coneeded to Orbajosa by 
naturę. 

When Pepe Eey presented himself there, he was 
received with a certain jealousy ; and as there were 
plenty of facetious members in the club, all sorts of 
jokes had been madę about him during the tirst 
ąuarter of an hour he was in it. When, to the 
reiterated questions of the members, he answered he 
had come to Orbajosa with orders to explore the hoUow 
basin of the Nahara, and to survey a road, they were 
all convinced that Sefior Don Josó was a conceited 
fellow, who wanted to take credit for having invented 
steam-boilers and railways. 

* Ah ! but he has come for a good thing, too. . . . 
These fine gentlemen take us for fools, and think they 
can deceive us with grand words. . . . He has come to 
marry Dofia Perfecta^s daughter, and all that he says 
about hoUow basins is to throw dust in our eyes/ 

^ Weil, this morning, in Dominiquez's house,' said 
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ailother, who was a bankrupt merchant, ' they told me 
that this gentleman had fiot a peseta, and he had come 
for Dońa Perfecta to keep him, and to try and angle 
for her daughter Eosarito.' 

* I don't think he is an engineer, or anythinglike it/ 
said an olive owner, who had mortgaged his olive 
groves for double their value. ' But we shall see., The 
cormorants from Madrid fancy they may deceive any 
pbor provincial^ and as they think that here ' 

' It is easy to see that he is hungry enough !' 
' Weil, between jest and earnest, he told us last night 
that we were a set of barbarous idlers/ 

* That we lived like Bedouins, basking in the sun !* 
' That we lived on imagination !' 

' That was it ! — that we lived on imagination/ 
'And that this city was exactly like those in 
Morocco '* 

* Mdce! one hasn^t patience to listen to this. Where 
can he have seen — except, maybe, in Paris — a street 
like the Condestable ? Why, it has seven detached 
houses in it, every one magnificent, from the house of 
Dofia Perfecta to that of Nicolas Hernandez \ ^ , , 
These Iow fellows fancy one has seen nothing, nor been 
even to Paris !' 

* He also said, very politely, that Orbajosa was a 
town of beggars, and gave us to understand that we are 
living in the greatest misery here, without telling us 
how/ 

' God bless me ! If he comes to say that to me, 
there will be a row in the club !' exclaimed the coUector 
of taxe&. ' Why didn't they tell him the number of 
gallons of oil that were produced in Orbajosa last year ? 
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Doesn't this stupid know that in good years Orbajosa 
supplies bread to all Spain, and eveii to all Europę ? 
It is true tbat we have had I don't know how many 
bad harvests, but that is not the rule. Then, the 
garlic crop ! Why does not this gentleman know that 
the garlic of Orbajosa madę the gentłemen of the jury 
of the London exhibition quite sticky T 

Thejde and other similar dialogues were to be heard 
in the club for several days. Notwithstanding this 
chattering, which is so comrnon in smali towns, and 
which at the same time is insignificant and insulting> 
Rey did not fail to find some sincere friends in that 
learned society ; for all were not backbiters, nor were 
there wanting amongst them some people of good feel- 
ing. But our hero had the misfortune, if misfortune 
it could be called, to show his feelings with unsus- 
picious frankness, and this attracted the antipathy of 
many. 

Days passed by. Besides the natural disgust which 
the customs of the episcopal city produced in hira, 
several causes, all disagreeable, began to disclose a deep 
sadness in his mind, notably amongst theso causes 
being the crowd of lawsuits which were flung over 
him. 

It was not only the Tio Licurgus, but many others 
contiguous, who claimed losses and damages, or else 
asked for accounts of land governed by his grandfather. 
They also presented a deed of partnership entered into 
by his mother, but which seemed never to have been 
carried out ; and another exacted from him the recog- 
nition of a mortgage upon the property of the Alamillos, 
madę in an extraor dinary .document by his uncle. It 
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was an ant-hill, a filthy collection of lawsuits. He 
had the idea of renouncing his property aitogetber; 
but. in the meautime, his dignity compelled him not to 
yield to the artful tricks of the cunning rustics ; and 
as the authorities were also bringing claims against 
him for a supposed confusion of his property, with a 
mountain close to, the unhappy young man found 
hiniself obliged to remain and dispel the doubts as to 
his rights which eropped up at every step. Hishonour 
was implicated, and there was no remedy but to 
litigate or perish. 

Dofia Perfecta, in her kindness,had promised to help 
him out of this stupid entanglement by means of an 
amicable arrangement; but days passed, and the good 
offices of this exemplary lady produced no effect what- 
ever. The lawsuits inereased with the alarming celerity 
of a fulminating malady. Pepe Rey passed hours and 
hours in the court, making declarations, answering 
ąuestions and cross-guestions ; and when, fatigued and 
angry, he went home, he found waiting him there the 
notary, who had brought him the usual sealed parch- 
ment, fuli of horrible formulas, for him to be studying 
the ąuestion. 

It can be well understood that he was not the kind 
of man to put up with such disagreeables, if he were 
able to avoid them by absence. To his imagination, 
the noble city, his mother's birth-place, was a ferocious 
ani mai, who was fastening on him with its terrible 
claws and drinking his blood. To free himself, accord- 
ing to his thoughts, flight was the only action neces- 
sary ; but a deep interest, the hearfs deepest interest, 
detained him, chaining him to the burden of his 
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martyrdora włth the strongest bonds. Nevertheles8, Iie 
had come to feel himself so corapletely out of łiis 
centrę, so thoroughly alienated, so to speak, in that 
gloomy city of lawsuits, antiąuitiea, envy and evil 
speaking, that he proposed to leave it without delay, 
insisting, at the same time, on the fulfilment of the 
schenie which had led hi na thither. One morning, 
finding a good opportunity, he broached his plan to 
Dona Perfecta. 

* My dear nephew/ she replied, with her usnal sweet- 
ness, *don't be cast down. Go along ! talking of 
running away ! Just like your father ! What a 
man ! You are like a flash of lightning. ... I have 
told you that I would cali you my son with the very 
greatest of pleasure. Even if you had not the good 
qualities and the talent which distinguish you (ex- 
cept the little defects wliich you alao have), although 
you were not such an excellent young man, it would 
be quite sufBcient that your father had proposed this 
union — he to whom both my daughter and I owe so 
much — for me to accept it. Rosarito also would not 
oppose it, knowing that I wished it. What is wautiug, 
then ? There is nothing wanting except a little morę 
time. The wedding cannot take place with the pre- 
cipitation you wish. It would give rise to interpreta- 
tions unfavourable, perhaps, even to my daughter's 
honour. . . . It is just like you! You thinkof nothing 
but machines, and want everything done by steam. 
Wait, man, wait ! What hurry is there ? This dislike 
that you have taken to our dear Orbajosa is nothing 
but fancy. I see ! You can only live amongst counts 
and marquises, orators and diplomatists. . . . Do you 
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want to get married, and separate me from my dear 
daughter for ever ?* added slie, letting fali a tear. * At 
least, inconsiderate young man — at least have the 
charity to put oflF this wedding you long for so much 
for a short time. . . . What impatieDce ! what fierce 
love ! I should never have thought that a poor rustic 
maiden like my daughter could have inspired such a 
Yolcanic passion/ 

The reasoning of his aunt dłd not convincę Pepe 
Rey; but he did not wish to go against her. He 
resolv6d, therefore, to wait as long as it was possible. 
A new cause of vexation was very soon added to those 
which already embittered his existence. He had now 
been a fortnight in Orbajosa, and bad not reeeived a 
single letter from his father. This could not be attri- 
buted to any negligence on the part of the post-office 
authorities of Orbajosa, because the functionary 
charged with the postał service being afriendand pro- 
tegó of Dofia Perfecta*s, she was daily telling him to 
take the greatest care that her nephew'8 letters did not 
go astray. She also went to the letter-carrier's house, 
the one called Oristoba Ramos, and nick-named Cabal- 
luco, whose acquaintance we have already madę, and 
to him Dofia Perfecta used to issue most energetic 
reprimands and warnings, such as : ' 

* A fine postał service you let us have ! How is it 
that my nephew has not received a single letter sińce 
he came to Orbajosa ? When the management of the 
correspondence is left in charge of such a giddy person 
as you, see how things go on. I shall speak to the 
governor of the province and tell him to be very care- 
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ful what kind of people he puts into the administra- 
tion/ 

Caballuco, shrugging his shoulders, would look at 
Rey with an expression of the most complete indif- 
ference. 

One day he came with a sheet of paper ia his hand. 

' Thank God !' said Dońa Perfecta to her nephew, 
' here comes a letter from your father. How glad you 
will be ! A fine fright the laziness of my good brother 
has put us in by his not writing. What does he say ? 

N"o doubt he is quite well ' she added, seeing Pepe 

Rey open the letter with feverish impatience. 

The engineer turned pale on reading the first lines. 

* My goodness ! Pepe ! What is the matter V ex- 
claimed the lady, getting up with anxiety. ' Is your 
father ill V 

' This letter is not from my father/ replied Pepe, 
shówing in his face the greatest consternation. 

' Then what is it V 

' An order from the Public Works Minister relieving 
me from the appointment he had given me/ 

' How . . . is it possible f 

* A dismissal, pure and simple, drawn up in terms 
very little flattering to myself/ 

'Did ever anyone know such roguery/ exclaimed 
the lady, conjing out of her stupor. 

* What a humiliation !' exclairaed the young man. 
' It is the first time in all my life that I have met with 
such a slight/ 

* This Government cannot expect pardon ! To insult 
you ! Would you like me to write to Madrid ? I have 
very good influence there, and I could manage for the 
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Govemment to repair tbis wicked fault, and to give 
you satisfaction.' 

* Thanks, madam. I do not want any recommenda- 
tions/ he replied, with displeasure. 

* Such injustice ! such insults 1 To think of dismiss- 
ing a young man of sucli merit, such scientific 
eminence ! Eeally, one cannot contain one^s anger.' 

* I will find out/ said Pepe, energetically, ' who has 
busied himself in doing me harm.* 

* That minister . . . But what can be expected from 
such infamous political ' 

* There is someone in Orbajosa who is determined 
that I shall die of desperation/ said Pepe, most visibly 
put out. * Tbis is not the work of the minister ; this 
and the other opposition I have met with are the 
resultof a plan of vengeance — of unknown calculation 
— of an irreooncilable enmity. and this plan, this cal- 
culation, this enmity — do not doubt it, my dear aunt — 
are in Orbajosa/ 

' You are gone mad/ replied Dofia Perfecta, looking at 
him almost with compassion. * What enemies have you 
in Orbajosa? Who could want to revenge theraselves on 
you ? Pepito, you have lost your sense. The reading 
of those books in which they say that monkeys or 
parrots were our forefathers has turned your head.* 
She smiled sweetly on saying this, and afterwards, 
taking a tonę of familiar and affectionate warning, 
added : ' My son, the inhabitants of Orbajosa may be 
clownish and rude peasants, without instruction, with- 
out refinement or hon łoUy but in lealty and good 
faith, they yield to no one — to no one — to no one !* 

' Don*t think for a moment/ said Pepe, ' that I mean 
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fche people in this house. But I maintam that in this 
city is my implacable and fierce enemy/ 

* I wish you could show me this melodraraatic 
traitor/ replied the sefiora, smiling anew. * I suppose 
you would not accuse the Tio Licurgus, nor the others 
who have brought suits against you, because, poor 
things, they think they are only defending their 
rights ? And, parenthetically, they are not far wrong 
in this case. Besides, Licurgus is very fond of you, he 
has told me so himself. Since be first knew you, sińce 
he first set eyes on you, the poor old man has felt such 
affection for you ' 

*Yes — very great affection!* murtnured the young 
man. 

* Don^t be stupid,' added the lady, placing her hand 
on his shoulder, and looking close at him. 'Don*t 
think nonsense. Convince yourself that your enemy, 
if he exists, is in Madrid, that centrę of corruption, of 
envy and rivalry, and not in this calm and peaceful 
nook, where all is concord and good will. No doubt 
someone envious of your merit. . . . TU tell you what, 
if you would like to go there and find out the cause of 
this slight, and ask explanations from the Government, 
don t hesitate to do so on our account.' 

Pepe Rey fixed his eyes on his aunfs countenance, 
as if he would like to penetrate the most hidden corner 
of her mind. 

' I say, if you would like to go, don*t stay here on 
our account,' replied the lady, with perfect calmness, 
mingling in her expression the most natural manner 
and the purest integrity. 
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* No, madąm/ replied Pepe, ' I^ do not intend to go 
from here/ 

* Better ! That is my opinion also. You are ąuieter 
here, notwithstanding the cavilling with which you 
are tormented. Poor Pepillo ! Your learning, your 
UDCommoii learning, is the cause of your misfortune. 
We of Orbajosa, poor rustic peasants ! — live happy in 
our ignorance. I ara extreraely sorry that you are not 
happy. But can the fault be minę that you weary and 
are so desperate from no cause ? Do I not treat you 
as a son ? Have I not received you as the hope of my 
house ? What morę can I do for you ? If, in spite of 
all this, you do not like us, if you show us so much 
indifference, if you laugh at our piety, if you despise 
our friends, it is perhapa because we do not treat you 
well/ 

Dofia Perfecta's eyes grew moist. 

* My dear aunt/ said Rey, feeling that she had dis- 
pelled his rancour, ' I also liave committed faults sińce 
I became a guest in your house/ 

' Don't be foolish ! . . . Faults or no faults, amongst 
people of the same family every thing is forgiven/ 

* But Rosario — where is she V asked the j^oung man, 
rising. * Shall I not see her to-day either V 

* She is better. You know she does not wish to come 
down/ 

' I will go upstairs/ 

*Ohno! The child is so obstinate. . . . To-day she 
is determined not to leąve her room. She has locked 
herself in/ 

* How strange !' 

' Oh ! it will pass oflf — it is surę to pass off. We will 
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see if we can rid her head of such melancholy ideas 
to-night. Why don^t you go to Don Inocencio^s 
house, and tell him to come here to-night, and bring 
Jacinto with him ?' 

* Jacintillo V 

'Yes. When Rosarito has these melancholy fits, 
that young man is the only one who amuses her/ 

* But I will go upstairs/ 

' No, man, no — ^you must not !' 

*I did not know there was so much etiquette in 
this house/ 

'Now you are laughing at us. Do what I tell 
you r 

' But I want to see her/ 

' Bufc no ! You do not understand the child/ 

' I think I understand her very well. . . . Very 
well, I will remain. . . . But this solitude is dread- 
ful/ 

' Here comes the notary/ 

' May he be a thousand times cursed !' 

* And I rather think he is bringing the attorney with 
him . . . he is an excellent person/ 

^ May he, too, be hanged !' 

' Man, the business of property, when it is one's own, 
is good for amusement. . . . Some one else has arrived. 
. . . I fancy it is that agriculturist. You will be here 
for a time/ 

' For a time of torment !* 

* Hallo ! If I am not mistaken, the Tio Licurgus 
and the Tio Paso Largo are just come in. Perhaps 
they have come to propose an arrangement/ 

' 111 drown myself in the pond !' 

7 
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' How degenerate you are! — and they all like you 
so much 1 . . . Really, that no one should be wanting, 
here comes the constable. . . . He is coming to summon 
you/ 

* To erucify me !' 

All tlie persons named came into the room. 

'Good-bye, Pepe; hope you will enjoy yourselfT 
said Dofia Perfecta. 

' Swallow me, O earth !' exclaimed the young man, 
in desperation. 

' Sefior Don Jose . . .' 

* My dear Sefior Don Jós^ . . .' 

' My esteemed Sefior Don Josó . . .' 

' Sefior Don Jos^ of my soul . . .' 

On hearing these endearing exordiums, Pepe Rey 
breathed a deep sigh, and gave himself up — gave him- 
self up body and soul to the executioners, who fenced 
with fiightful sheets of sealed paper, whilst their vic- 
tim, raising his eyes to heaven, said to himself, with 
Christian meekness : 

' " My Father, why hast thou forsaken me V *' 



XII. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF TROZA. 

LovE, friendship, a healthy atmosphere for his morał 
respiration, light for his soul, sympathy, a simple inter- 
change of ideas and sensations, these were what Pepe 
Rey*s naturę was calling out for imperiously. Not 
having them, the shadows which enveloped his mind 
increased, and the internal darkness gave to his manner 
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bitterness and displeasure. The day after the scenes re- 
ferred to in the preceding chapter, he was more annoyed 
than ever at the long and mysterious confinement 
of his cousin, presumably in conseąuence only of a 
slight illness at first, afterwards on account of whims 
and caprices difficult of explanation. 

Rey was much surprised at conduct so different f rom 
wliat he had fancied Rosario capable of. Four days 
had passed without his seeing her, not eertainly from 
want of the desire to do so on his part, and the situa- 
tion would begin to be insulting and ridiculous, if he 
could not, by a firm stand, manage to put a stop 
to it. 

' Am I not to see my cousin to-day either V he 
rather ill-humouredly asked his aunt, after breakfast. 

* No — not to-day. God knows how sorry I am ! . . . 
I have talked enough to her to-day. Perhaps in the 
afternoon we will see . . .' 

The suspicion that in this unjustifiable confinement 
his adored cousin was rather the defenceless victim 
than the resolute cause of it, induced him to restrain 
himself and wait. Without this suspicion, he would 
havę left Orbajosa that very day. He had not the 
slightest doubt of Rosario*s love for him ; but it was 
elear that an unknown pressure was exercised to keep 
them separate, and it only seemed right that an honour- 
able man should try to find out from whom this evil 
force proceeded, and to counteract it to the utmost of 
human power. 

' I hope Rosario's obstinacy will not last much 
longer,' said Dofia Perfecta, disguising her real senti- 
ments. 

7-2 
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That day Pepe received a letter from his father in 
which he complained of having had no news from 
Orbajosa, a circumstance which increased the engineer*s 
uneasiness, and perplexed him still morę. At łast, 
after wandering about for a long time in the garden 
he went out to the club. He entered it as a desperate 
man might throw himself into the sea. 

He met several people talking and diseussing in the 
different rooms. One group were diseussing most 
logically subtle difficult problems about bull-fights ; 
in another, they were diseussing the relative ąualities 
of the breeds of donkeys of Orbajosa and Villahor- 
renda. Disgusted to excess, Pepe Rey left these 
debates and went into the reading-room, where he 
turned the leaves of seyeral reviews without meeting 
any thing worth reading, and shortly after, passing from 
room to room, he stopped, scarcely knowing how, at 
the gaming-table. For nearly two hours he was in the 
claws of that horrible yellow demon, whose glittering 
eyes of gold produee so much torment and fascination. 
But not even the emotions produced by the gamę 
changed the gloomy state of his mind, and the ennui 
that had led him to the green cloth likewise caused him 
to leave it. Flying from the bustle, he threw himself 
on a seat in the reception-ropm, which at this hour 
was empty, and indolently drawing his seat to the 
window, sat looking into the street. 

It was a very narrow street, with morę corners and 
angles than houses, overshadowed by the awful cathe- 
dral which at the end reared its decayed black head. On 
which-ever side Pepe Rey looked, above or below, the 
solemn silence of the grave seemed to prevail; not a step, 
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not a voice, not a glance. Soon, however, he heard 
strange sounds, likethe whisperings from feminiuelips, 
and after the drawing of some curtałns, some words, and- 
lastly the soft refrain of a song, the barking of a lap- 
dog, and other signs of social existence, which. seemed 
singular in such a place. Taking great notice, Pepe 
Rey found that these sounds proceeded from a very 
liirge balcony, which was immediately opposite the 
window he was sitting at. He had not finished his 
observations when there suddenly appeared at his side 
one of the members of the club, who, laughing, said to 
him: 

'Ah ! Seńor Don Pepe, you rascal! Have you shut 
yourself up here to flirt with the girls Y 

The speaker was Don Juan Tafetan, a most amiable 
person, and one of the few who had shown Rey, in the 
club, cordial friendship and true admiration. With his 
vermilion complexion, his whiskers dyed black, his 
quick little eyes, his mean stature, his hair carefuUy 
arranged to hide the baldness, Don Juan Tafetan pre- 
sented a very different appearance to Antinous ; but he 
was very syrapathetic : he was very amusing, and had 
a happy knack of relating funhy adventures. 

He laughed a good deal, and on doing so his face, 
from the chin to the forehead, was covered with the 
most grotesąue wrinkles. Notwithstanding his pro- 
pensities and the applause that might have stimulated 
his disposition to cutting jokes, he was not an evil 
speaker. Everyone liked him, and Pepe Rey spent 
many agreeable hours with him. Poor Tafetan, em- 
ployed long ago in the civil administration of the 
capital of the province, now lived modestly on his 
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salary as secretary to the Beneficent Society, and eked 
it out by galJantly playing the clarionet in the proces- 
sions, or the solemnities either of the cathedral, or of ' 
the theatre, when any wandering troupe of desperate 
actors appeared with the treacherous proposition of 
giving performances in Orbajosa. 

But the queerest trait in Don Juan Tafetan's 
character was his fondness for pretty girls. He was 
just the same in the days when he had no need t:o hida 
his baldness, when he had not to dye his whiskers ; 
and when ppright and sprightly with the slight 
burden of his years, he had been a formidable gallant. 
To hear him relate his eonquests was enough to make 
one die of laughter, for he was a thorough original. 

' What girls ? I don^t see any girls any where/ 
replied Pepe Rey. 

* You are doing the anchorite.* 

One of the lattices of the balcony opened, exposing 
to view a juvenile countenance, which disappeared 
again instantly, like a light blown out by the wind. 

' Yes, I see now.' 

* Do you not know them V 

* Indeed I do not.' 

' They are the Trozas, daughters of Troza. Then 
you don 't know anything nice. . . . Three lovely girls, 
daughters of a staff-coloneł, who died in the streets of 
Madrid in ^54.* 

The lattice was again opened, and two faces 
appeared. 

* They are laughing at us, Seńor Don Pepe/ said 
Tafetan, making a friendly sign to the girls. 

* Do you know them V 
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* Of course I know them. The poor things are in 
the greatest poverty. I clon*t know how they manage 
to live. When Don Francisco Troza died, a subscrip- 
tion was got up fot* them ; but tliat lasted only a very 
short time/ 

* Poor girls ! I am afraid, then, they cannot be 
exactly models of honour . . / 

* And why not ? I don*t for a moment believe what 
they say about them in the to'wn/ 

The lattice moved again. 

' Good-afternoon, young ladies !^ cried Don Juan 
Tafetan, addressing all three, who appeared, artis- 
tically grouped. ^ This gentleman says that what is • 
good should not be hidden, and that you ought to open 
the lattice wide.' 

But the lattice was closed, and a merry concert of 
laughs diffused a strange cheerfulness through the duli 
Street. It almost seemed as if a band of merry birds 
were passing over it. 

' Should we go over there V said Tafetan, suddenly. 

His eyes shone, and a roguish smile played round 
his livid lips. 

* But what kind of people are they V 

* Go along, Sefior de Rey . . . The poor little things 
are perfectly reputable. Bah ! if they do live on air 
like the chameleon ! I say he who does not dine, how 
can he sin ? The unhappy are perforce virtuous. And 
if they chance to sin, they can cleansetheirconsciences 
with the long fast they had.' 

* Weil, then, let us go.' 

A moment after, Don Juan Tafetan and Pepe Rey 
entered the room. The aspect of the poverty which 
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they tried by tremendous efForts not to show, dis- 
tressed the young man. The three girls were very 
pretty, especially the twó younger ones — ^brunettes, 
pale, black eyes, and graceful figures. Weil driBssed 
and well shod, they would have seemed the ofFspring 
of a duchess at least, fit to match with princes. 

When the yisitors entered, the three seemed rather 
taken aback, but they very soon reeovered their light 
and frivolous geniality. They lived in their poverty, as 
birds live in their prison, singing behind the bars of 
their cages as they would sing in the wealth of the 
woods. They spent all their days sewing, which at 
least showed honest principles ; but in Orbajosa no 
one of any conseąuence at all were on intimate terras 
with them. They were, up to a certain point, pro- 
scribed, degraded, separated, which of itself gave some 
room to scandal. But in all truth, it must be said that 
the bad reputation of the Troza girls eonsisted, morę 
than in any other thing, in their famę for tattling, tale- 
bearing, liveliness and lack of prejudices. They sent 
anonymous notes to the mosb serious people, gave nick- 
names to every living person in Obajosa, from the 
bishop to the latest upstart, threw little stones at the 
passers-by; whispered, hidden behind the doors, in 
order to laugh at the eonfusion and trepidation of 
those who heard them on passing ; knew everything 
that happened in the neighbourhood, for which pur- 
pose they madę constant use of the skylights and holes 
in the upper part of the house ; sang at night in their 
balcony, dressed up, and in masks at the carnivals, to 
get into the highest houses, with other absurdities and 
freedoms practised in little towns. But, from whatever 
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cause, it was the fact that the amusing triumvimte had 
a stigma cast upon them in that susceptible neighbour- 
hood, which, once bestowed,is an implacable accompani- 
ment, even beyond the grave. 

' Are you the gentleman they say has come to find 
gold mines V said one. 

' And to destroy the cathedral, in order to use the 
Stones for a boot manufactory V added another. 

* And to take up all the garlic seed in Orbajosa to 
grow cotton and einnamon V 

Pepe eould not repress his laughter at such inten- 
tions. 

* He has come on purpose to make a coUection of 
pretty girls and take them with him to Madrid/ said 
Tafetan. 

' Ah ! I would go most willingly/ said one. 
'Allthree — I will take you all three !' said Pepe. 

* But tell us one thing. Why were you laughing at 
me when I was at the elub window V 

These words were the signal* for renę wed laughter. 
~ * Ho w foolish these two are !' said the eldest of the 
three. ' It was because we said you deserve something 
morę than the daughter of Dona Perfecta.' 

* It was because she said that you were losing your 
time, and that Rosarito only cared for people belonging 
to the Church.' 

* What things you say ! I never said any such thing ! 
You said that this gentleman was an atheist,a Lutheran,. 
and that he went into the cathedral with his hat on, 
smoking.* 

' Weil, I did not invent it,^ said the youngest one. 

* Suspiritos told me so yesterday.' 
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* And who is this Suspiritos, who talks such non- 
sense about me V 

' Suspiritos is . . . Suspiritos/ 

' My dear children/ said Tafetan, in endearing tones, 
* there is the orange-man. Cali him ! I iavite you to 
have some oranges.* 

One of the three called the orangeman. 

The conversation commenced by these girls annoyed 
Pepe Rey a good deal, dissipatrng the slight feeling of 
enjoyment he had felfc at meeting that merry and com- 
municative group. He could not, however, help laugh- 
ing, when he saw Don Juan Tafetan take down a guitar 
and liourish his hand over it with the grace and dex- 
terity of his juvenile years. 

* I have been told you sing wonderfuUy/ said Rey. 
' Sing, Don Juan Tafetan !' 

' I don't sing.' 

' Nor 1,^ said the second girl, offering the engineer 
some quarters of orange she had j ust peeled. 

' Maria Juana, don't leave off your sewing,' said the 
eldest Troza. * It is late, and the cassock is to be 
■ finished this evening.' 

* No working to-day ! To the devil with the needles !' 
^xclaimed Tafetan, and he immediately commenced a 
song, 

'The people are stopping in the street,* said the 
second Troza, looking out in the balcony. .' They can 
hear Don Juan from the sąuare. . , . Juana ! Juana !' 

' What V 

' Suspiritos is going up the street.' 

* Let us throw some orange-peel at her !' 
They threw down some orange-peel on her. 
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Pepe Rey Jooked out as welł. He saw that a lady 
was going along the street, and that, with a skilful 
aim, the youngest of the Trozas»hit her on the head 
with a piece of orange-peel. They then shut the 
lattiee quiekly, and tried to suffbcate their laughter, 
that it might not be heard in the p.ublic street. 

' No working to-day \' cried one of the girls, iipsetting 
the work-basket with a kick. 

* You might as well say, " To-morrow we shall not 
dine T ' added the eldest, pieking up the contents of 
the basket. 

Pepe Rey put his hand instinctively into his pocket. 
He would willingly have given them an alms. The 
sight of these unhappy orphans, eondemned by the 
world because of their frivolity, saddened him beyond 
measure. If the only sin of the Trozas, if the only 
alleviation of their solitude, their poverty, and their 
abandonment, was to throw bits of oranges at the 
passers-by, he could well exeuse them. Perhaps the 
austere customs of the town they lived in had sayed 
them from vice ; but they, unliappily, were wanting in 
circumspection and politeness, the usual formuła morę 
visible than modesty,,and it might be thbught they 
might not stop at throwing orange-peel only. Pepe 
Rey felt the deepest pity for them. He noticed their 
miserable clothes, mended and re-mended in a thousand 
ways, to try and make them appear new ; he noticed 
their worn-out shoes . . . and again his hand went to 
his pocket. 

* Vice might reign here/ he said to himself, * but the 
faces, the furniture, all shows me that these girls are the 
unhappy remains of anhonourable family. If these poor 
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girls were as bad as they say, they would not be work- 
ing and living in this poor fashion. Tbere are ricb 
men in Orbajosa/ 

The three girls successively came near to him. They 
went from him to the balcony, and from the balcony to 
him, keeping up a piąuante and light eonversation, 
which showed, as the truth must be told, a kind of 
innocence even in the midst of so much frivolity and 
thoughtlessness. 

* Seiior Don Jos^ what an excellent lady Dońa Per- 
fecta is !' 

* She is the only person in Orbajosa who bas not a 
nickname, the only one of whom no one speaks iU in 
Orbajosa/ 

' Every one respects ber.' 

' Everybody adores her.' 

To these phrases the young man replied with praises 
of his aunt ; but the wish to take money out of his 
purse and say, ' Herę, Maria Juana, take this for a pair 
of boots ; Pepa, here is something for you to buy a 
dress ; Florentina, take this for you all to live upon 
for a week,' passed away from him. He had nearly 
done it whilst be was thinking about it. 

Whilst all three had run into the balcony to look at 
some one passing, Don Juan Tafetan came up to him, 
and, in a Iow voice, said : 

* How nice they are, are they not ? . . . Poor things! 
It seems impossible they should be so gay, when . . . 
I know perfectly well they have not dined to-day.' 

* Don Juan ! Don Juan !' called out Pepilla. ' Look ! 
there is your friend, Nicholasito Hernandez, alias 
Cirio Pascual, with his three-storied bat. He is 
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<;oming along praying in an undertone, no doubt 
for the souls of those he has devoured with his 
iisuries/ 

' Juana, close the lattices. Łet him come on, and as 
he goes round the corner, I will shout, "Cirio — Cirio 
Pascual !" ' 

Don Juan Tafetan ran to the balcony. 

* Come here, Don Jose, and look at this specimen.' 

Pepe Rey took advantage of the moment in which 
the three girls and Don Juan were amusing themselves 
on the balcony calling Nieolasito Hemandez by the 
nickname which enraged him, and going very cautiously 
to one of the work-baskets which were in the room 
he put in it an half ounce of gold, which he had left 
-after his play. 

He then ran on to the balcony, just as the two 
youngest girls were shouting, between peals of łaugh- 
ter, ' Cirio Pascual ! Cirio Pascual ! 



XIIL 

A CASUS BELLI. 

After this prank the three commenced a conyersation 
with the two gentlemen upon the business and people 
of the town. The engineer, rather fearing that his 
exploit would be discovered, wished to go, which very 
much annoyed the Trozas. One of them who had gone 
out of the room, retumed, saying : 

* Suspiritos is hanging out the clothes/ 

* Don Josź would like to see her,' said another. ' She 
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is a very handsome lady, and now she dresses her hair 
in the Madrid style. Come along, gentlemen." 

They took them to the dining-room (a rooin very 
seldom used), which opened on to a terrace where there 
were some old flower-pots and pieces of old broken 
furniture. From thence they could see into the deep 
court of an adjoining house, with an enelosed balcony 
fuli of ereeping plants and lovely flower-vases most 
carefully kept. Everything about it showed it the 
abode of modest and diligent people. 

The Troza girls, going close to the edge of the flat 
roof, looked down attentively at the neighbouring 
house, and, imposing silence upon the gentlemen, got 
on to that part of the terrace from whence they could 
see all without being seen. 

* She is coming out of the pantry now with a pan of 
beans,' said Maria Juana, stretching her neck to see a 
little better. 

* There !' exclaimed another, throwing a smali stone. 
On hearing the noise of the projectile striking 

against the windows of the balcony, an angry voice 

immediately cried out : 

' Now another pane is broken by those ' 

The three hid in a corner of the terrace near the two 

■ 

gentlemen, choking with laughter. 

'The Sefiora Suspiritos is very angry,' said Pepe 
Eey. * Why do you cali her by that name V • 

'Because whenever she speaks she keeps sighing, 
almost between every word, and although she has 
everything she wants, she is always complaining/ 

There was a mbmenfs silence in the house below. 
Pepita Troza peeped out cautiously. 
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'Herę she comes again/ she said ia a Iow voice. 
telHng thera to be quiet. ' Maria, give me a pebble. 
Now then — there it goes/ 

' It hasn^t reached her/ 

' Tt fell on the ground !' 

'Let me see if I can. Let us wait until sbe comes 
out of the pantry again.' 

' Now — now she is coraing". Look out, Florentina ! 
Once, twice, thrice paf !' 

They heard below a ery of pain, an oath, a maseu- 
litie exclamation — for it was a man they had struck. 

Pepe Rey eould clearly distinguish the words. 

* The devil ! They have madę a hole in my head, 
these. . . . Jacinto ! Jacinto ! Why, what Iow neigh- 
bourhood are we in V 

'Oh, goodness gracious, what have I doneT ex- 
claimed Florentina in consternation. 'I have struck 
. Don Inocencio on the head/ 

' Penitenciario V said Pepe Rey, thunder-struck. 
' Yes/ 

* Does he live in that house V 

* Yes ; where else should he live ? 
' That lady of the sighs ' 

' Is his niecę, his housekeeper, or I don't know what. 
We make fun of ber because she is so miserable, but 
with Seńor Penitenciario we never play jokes.' 

Whilst the words of this dialogue were being rapidly 
pronounced, Pepe Rey saw that opposite the terrace, 
and very close to him, a window belonging to the bom- 
barded house was opened; he saw a smiling face 
appear — a well-known face — a face, the sight of whicli 
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struck him with horror, and madę him tremble and 
turn pale. 

It was Jacintito, who, interrupted in his grave 
studies, had opened his office window, showing him- 
sełf at it with his pen behind his ear. His modest 
countenance, so fresh and rosy, gave to the apparition 
something of the appearance of aurora. 

' Good afternoon, Senor Don Jos^' he said gaiły. 

The voice from below again called out : 

* Jacinto ! Jacinto ? 

* Herę I am, uncle. I was saying " how dye do " to 
^ friend ' 

' Let us go, let us go/ said Florentina, with uneasi- 
ness. * Senor Penitenciario is going up into Don 
Nominarito's room, and he will give us a reproof.* 

' Let us go ! Let us shut the dining-room door/ 

So the whole troop left the terrace. . 

' You should have known that Jacintito would see 
you from his tempie of wisdom,' said Tafetan. 

* Don Nominarito is our friend,' replied one of them. 
* From his seientific tempie he says a thousand afTec- 
tionate things to us in a very Iow tonę, and he blows 
us kisses as well/ 

* Jacinto V asked the engineer. ' But what sort of 
a name have you given him then ? 

* Don Nominarito.' 

They all three burst out laughing. 

' You cali him so because he is so leamed V 

* No : because when we were little, he was little too, 
and . . . When we used to go out to play on the 
terrace, we used to hear him learning his lessons 
aloud/ 
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' Yes ; and all the blessed day he used to keep 
siDging.' 

'Declining, child. Yes, he used to say like this: 
NominamtOy rosa, Genivito, Davito, Accusamto' 

'I suppose I have also my nicknarae/ said Pepe 
Rey. 

'Maria Juana will tell it you/ said Florentina, 
hiding herself. 

' I ? You tell it him, Pepa.' 

' You have no name yet, Don Jos^.' 

* But I shall have. I promise that I shall come to 
know if it is the right one, to have it eonfirraed,' said 
the 3^oung man, intending now to leave. 

' But are you going V 

'Yes; I have already wasted too much of your 
time. Go to work, children. Throwing stones at the 
neighbours is not the most proper occupation for sueh 
pretty and worthy girls . . . So . . . ' 

And without waiting to hear the compliments of the 
girls, he left the house hastily, leaving Don Juan 
Tafetan there. 

The scenę of which he had been witness, the annoy- 
anee experieneed by the canon, the unexpected appari- 
tion of the young doctor, all augmented the confusion 
and uncomfortable presentiments which were troubling 
the mind of the poor engineer. He lamented with all 
his heart that he had gone into the Trozas' house, and 
resolved for the futurę, while his hypochondria lasted, 
to employ his time better in walking about the streets 
of the town. 

He yisited the market, the street called Triperia, 
where the principal shops were; he noticed the dif- 

8 
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ferent aspects which the industry and commerce of 
Orbajosa offered, and as he only fonnd morę tedious- 
ness, he went on to the promenadę, but there he only 
saw a few stray dogs, for the very high wind which 
was then blowing kept both ladies and gentlemen at 
home. He went to the chemisfs shop, where several 
progresisłas used to assemble to discuss some intermin- 
able scheme or other, but that bored him still morę. 
At last he was passing by the cathedral and heard the 
organ and the choir. He went in, kneeled before the 
high altar, remembering the cautions about his be- 
haviour which his aunt had given him. He then went 
to look at one of the chapels, and was just going into 
another when an acolyte, verger, or dog-whipper came 
up to him, and in very rude and rough language said 
to him : 

' The lord bishop says you are to go out into the 
street/ 

The engineer felt the blood mount up to his brain. 
He obeyed without saying a word. 

Harassed on all sides, either by superior force or 
his own disgust, he had no other resource than to 
return to his aunfs house, where he found waiting 
him : 

Ist. The Tio Licurgo, to announce a second lawsuit 
to him. 

2nd. Sefior Don Cayetano, to read him a new por- 
tion of his work on the * Lineages of Orbajosa.' 

3rd. Caballuco, on a business which he had not 
told. 

4fch. Dofia Perfecta," with her kind smile, about 
which we shall see in the following chapter. 
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XIV. 
THE DISCORD CONTINUES INCREASING. 

Another attempt to see his cousin Rosario failed. In 
the early eveuing Pepe Rey shut himself in his room 
to write several letters, aad could not get one lixed 
idea out of his mind. 

' This night or to-morrow/ he said, ' this shall be 
ended one way or another.' 

When he was ealled to supper, Dona Perfecta came 
to him in the dining-room, saying all at once : 

' My dear Pepe, don't annoy yourself. I will appease 
Don Inoeencio. ... I know all about it. Maria 
Remedios, who has just left me, told me all about it.' 

The lady's face glowed with satisfaction, as an artist 
proud of his work. 

' Who Y 

^ 1 will excuse you, man. You had been drinking a 
little in the club — wasn't that it ? That comes of 
keeping bad company. Don Juan Tafetan, the Trozas ! 
. . . It is horrible, frighttul ! Have you thought well 
about it V 

* I have thought about everything, madam,' replied 
Pepe, determined not to enter into any discussion with 
his aunt. 

' I shall take good care to write to j^our father all 
that has happened.' 

* You can write whatever you please.' 

' Really ! You will defend yourself with untruths.' 

* I shall deny nothing.' 

8—2 
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'Then you confess that you were in the house of 

these ' 

' I was.' 

* And that you gave them half an ounce, as Maria 
Remedios has been telling me ? This afternoon 
Florentina went down to the serge-shop, and they 
changed half an ounce for her. They eould not have 
earned it by their sewing. You were in their house 
to-day, so ' 

* Yes, I gave it to them. Certainly.^ 
' You don*t deny it T 

' Why should I deny it ? I suppose I may do what 
I like with my own money V 

' But you surely will not deny that you threw stones 
at Seńor Penitenciario?' 

* I didn*t throw any.^ 

' I mean that they, in your presenee — . — ' 

' That is another thing.' 

' And insulted poor Maria Remedios/ 

* Neither do I deny that.' 

* And how doyou justify your conduet ? Pepe . . . 
for God*s sake ! . . . you say nothing . . . you don't 
repent, nor protest . . . nor ' 

' Nothing — absolutely nothing, madam.' 
' Nor make any amends to me.^ 
' I have done you no injury.' 

* Weil, no w, nothing morę is wantingbut ... Herę, 
man, take this stick and strike me !' 

' I strike no one.' 

* What want of respect ! . . . what . . . Don't you 
take supper ?' 

* I wilfsup.' 
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There was a pause* of morę than a quarter of an 
hour. Don Cayetano, Dofia Perfecta and Pepe Rey 
ate their meal in silence. This silenee was broken by 
the entrance of Don Inocencio into tbe room. 

* I have felt it so much, my dear Seńor Don Jos^ 1 
Believe me tbat I liave most truły felt it/ he said, 
pressing the hand of the young man, and looking at 
him włth the deepest pity. 

The engineer did not know what to repły, his con- 
fuśion was so great. 

' I am alluding to what happened this afternoon.' 

' Ah . . . already !* 

' To your being repulsed from the precincts of the 
cathedral/ 

*The Lord Bishop ought to have thought welłabout 
it before he ordered a Christian to be turned out of 
church/ 

' True. I don^t know who can have put it into the 
head of his holiness that you are a man of such bad 
ways ; I don't know who can have told him that you 
go lauding atheism every whei:e, that you scoff at holy 
persons and things, and that you are even devising a 
scheme to puli down the cathedral and build a roanu- 
factory with the stones. I have tried to dissuade 
him from the idea, but his holiness is rather obstinate.' 

' Thanks for your kindness, Senor Don Inocencio.' 

'The morę so, that I am surę Sefior Penitenciario 
has no reason to show you any such consideration. 
For very little you would have left him besieged in his 
house this afternoon.' 

' Bah ! what was it V said the priest, smiling. ' Who 
would take notice of such a giddy prank ? Maria 
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Remedios woald come to give you an account of it. 
But T forbid her — yes, I forbid her most absolutely. 
The thiDg wasn*t worth the trouble, was it, Seiior de 
Rey? 

' Since you think so ^ 

*That is my opinion. Girlish frolics . . . Youth, 
whatever the modern ideas may be, always inelines to 
vice and to vicious actions. Seńor Don Jos^, who is 
a person so highly gifted, is not perfect. . . . What is 
there remarkable that these arausing girls should cor- 
rupt and afterwards get money out of him, making 
him their accomplice in their shameful and criminal 
insults to their neighbours ? Mj' dear friend, for the 
painful part that fell to me in this aftemoon's gamę/ 
he added, raising his hand to the wounded place, ' I am 
not offended, nor do I wish to annoy you with any 
recollections of this disagreeable incident. I felt really, 
truły sorry that Maria Remedios had come to tell you 
all about it . . . my niecę is such a tattler. ... I will 
bet that she told you all about the half ounce as well, 
and the pranks of you and the girls on the roof, and 
the races and peltings, and Don Juan Tafetan's dan- 
cing ? . . . Bah ! these things ought to be kept secret.' 

Pepe Rey did not know which mortified him most, 
the severity of his aunt or the hypocritical condescen- 
sions of the canon. 

' Why should they not be talked about V said the 
seńora. * He does not seem ashamed of his own con- 
duct. The only person I shall keep it secret from is 
my dear daughter, because, in her nervous state, her 
fits of anger are dreadful/ 

* Come, there's no need of so much, madam,' added 
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Penitenciario. ' My opinion is, that we shoułd not 
speak another word about the matter, and when the 
one wlio was struck by the little stone says so, the 
others ought to be satisfied. . . . Itwas no joke, that 
blow, Senor Don Jos^ ; for I felt as if they had madę 
quite a gap in my skuli, and that my brains would 
come out/ 

* I am so sorry for this accident/stammered Pepe Rey. 
' It has grieved me excessively, notwithstanding that I 
had nothing to do with it.* 

* Your visit to those Troza ladies will attract notice 
in the town/ said the canon. * Herę we are not in 
Madrid, that centrę of corruption, of scandal ' 

' There you might go to the most improper places/ 
said Dońa Perfecta, * and no one would know anj^thing 
about it/ 

* Herę, we are watched by everyone/ continued the 
canon. * They notice all that the people do, and, under 
such a system of vigilance, the public morals are kept 
at a very high pitch. . . . Believe me, my dear friend, 
believe .me — and I am not saying it to mortify you — 
5'ou have been the first gentleman of distinction who^ 
in broad daylight . . . the very first, sir. . . . Trojce 
qui primus ab oris . . ,' 

And then he commenced to laugh, slapping the 
engineer playfully on the shoulder, in token of frieud- 
ship and benevolence. 

* How delightful it is to me,' said the young man, 
hiding his anger witli the words he thought best for 
answering the ironical cruelty of his interlocutors, ' to 
see so much generosity and tolerance where I ought 
to deserve for my criminal proceeding ' 
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* But why V said Dona Perfecta. * A person of our 
own blood, and bearing our na^e, cannot be treated as 
anybody. You are mj'^ nephew, the son of the best 
and most holy of men, my dear brother Juan, and that 
is enougb. Yesterday, tlie bisbop*s secretary carae to 
me to tell me that his holiness is exceedingly displeased 
at my having you here.' 

'That too V murmured the canon. 

' Yes, also that. I said tliat, with all due respect to 
the lord bishop, to whom it is due, and whom I re- 
spect and like so much, my nephew is my nephew, and 
I cannot turn him out of my house.' 

*This is a new oddity I jBnd in our country,' 
said Pepe Rey, pallid with anger. 'According to 
this, it seems that the bishop rules other people's 
houses.' 

* He is a saint. He is so much attached to me that 
he fancies . . . he fancies you will communicate your 
atheism, your prejudices, your singular ideas to us . . . 
I have told him freq[uently that you have an excellent 
capacity/ t 

* Something must always be conceded to superior 
talent,^ said Don Tnocencio. 

'And this morning, when I was at the Cirujeda^s — 
ah ! you cannot imagine how upset I felt — they said 
that you had come to puli down the cathedra!, that 
you had been commissioned by the English Protestants 
to go about preaching their heresies throughout Spain, 
that you pass the night playing cards in the club, that 
you leave it intoxicated . . . *' But, sefioras," I said to 
them, " do you wish me to send my own nephew to 
the inn ? Besides, as to the drunkenness, you are 
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wrong ; and as to the play, I did not know until to-, 
day that you did play." ' 

Pepe Eey was in that frame of mind when the most 
prudent man feels within hiraself an imcontroUable 
passion and a blind brutal force, tempting him to 
strangle, kick, break heads, and crash bones. But 
Doiia Perfecta was a lady and his aunt ; Don Inocencio 
was old and a priest. Besides, acts of violence are 
always in bad taste, and contrary to a Christian and 
polite education. The resource of giving freedom to 
his anger by the means of speech, spoken decorously 
and without rudeness to any one, remained ; but this 
last resource seemed to him premature, and he thought 
he ought not to make use of it until the moment of 
leaving the house at Orbajosa definifcely arrived. 
Resisting his furious jBt, then, he waited. 
Jacinto arrived when supper was over. 
' Good-evening, Seńor Don Jos^ !* he said, pressing 
the young man^s hand. ' You and your friends would 
not let me work this afternoon. I have not been 

able to write a single linę . . . and I had a great deal 
to do.' 

' I am exceedingly sorry, Don Jacinto. But, accord- 

ing to what they told me, you often join them intheir 

games and romps.* 

' I !' exclaimed the lad, turning scarlet. ' Bah I you 

know very well that Don Juan Tafetan never speaks 

the truth . . . But is it true that you are going 

away X 

* Do they say so here ?* 

* Yes. I heard it in the club and in Don Lorenzo 
Ruy's house.' 
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Eey looked for a short time at the rosy countenance 
of Don Nominavito, and then said : 

* Weil, then, it is not true. My ąunt is very pleased 
witli me. She disdains the calumnies with which the 
Orbajosenses are pleased to load me . . . and she will 
not turn me out of the house, even although the lord 
bishop insists on it.' 

* Turn you out ! . . . never ! What would your 
father say V 

* In spite of all your kihdnesses, my dear aunt, in 
spite of the cordial friendship of his reverenee the 
canon, perhaps 1 may decide to leave.' 

' To leave 1' 

' Going to leave !* 

In the eyes of Dofia Perfecta there shone a singular 
light. The canon, in spite of being a man most expert 
in dissimulating, could not hide his exultation. 

' Yes ; and perhaps this very evening/ 

' But, man, how precipitate you are ! . . . Why, at 
all events, don^t you wait until to-morrow morning 
early ? Let us see ! . . . Juan, let some one go and 
cali the Tio Licurgo, and tell him to get a pony ready. 
... I suppose you will take some provisions with you ? 
. . . Nicolasa, that piece of cold veal in the pantry ! 
. . . Librada, the young gentleman's linen ! . . . 
quick 1^ 

f I could not^I could not believe you would take 
such a hasty determination,* said Don Cayetano, 
thinking himself obliged to take some part in the 
discussion. 

* But you will come back, will you not V asked the 
canon. 
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' At what time does the train go to-morrow V said 
Dona Perfecta, whose eyes clearly sbowed the feverish 
impatience of her mind. 

' If I leave, I leave this very night.' 

' But, man, there is no moon !* 

In the soul of Dońa Perfecta, in the soul of Peniten- 
ciario, in the juvenile soul of the little doctor, these 
words echoed with celestial harmony, ' this very 
night.' 

' But of course, dear Pepe, you will come back . . . 
I have written to your father to-day — to your excellent 
father !' exclaimed Dońa Perfecta, with all the apparent 
symptoms of one trying to shed a tear. 

* I shall trouble you with some commissions,' said 
the learned man. 

* A good opportunity to ask for the sheets that are 
wanting of the Abbot Gaume's work,* observed the little 
lawyer. 

* Come, Pepe, what surprises and preparations !* said 
the lady, smiling, with her gazę fixed on the dining- 
room door. * But I was forgetting to tell you that 
Caballuco was waiting to speak to you/ 



XV. 

IT CONTINUES INCREASING, INCREASING, UNTIL WAR IS 

DECLARED. 

All looked towards the door at which the imposing 
figurę of the centaur appeared, serious, his brows 
knitted, confused because wishing to make an amiable 
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salutation, splendidly savage, but disfigured by the 
effort Le was making to smile calmly, tread quietly, 
and Lold his herculean arms in a proper position. 

' Come in, Sefior flarnos/ said Rey. 

' But no/ objected Dona Perfecta ; ' it is a piece of 
nonsense what he wants to speak to you about/ 

' Let him say it.' 

' I raust not allow such foolish questions to be dis- 
cussed in my house.' 

* What does Sefior Ramos want with me V 
Caballuco pronounced some words. 

* Enough — enough !* exclaimed Dofia Perfecta, laugh- 
ing. ' Don't trouble my nephew any morę. Pepe, take 
no notice of this simpleton . . . Would you all like 
me to tell you what the great Caballuco^s injury is V 

' Injury V 

* I fancy I know what it is/ said the Senor Peniten- 
ciario, leaning back in his armchair and laughing long 
and noisily. 

*I was wanting to say to Senor Don Jose ' 

growled the horseman. 

* For God*s sake, man, hołd your tongue ! You deafen 
us!' 

'Senor Caballuco/ said Penitenciario, 'it is not a 
great matter when the great gentlemen of the court 
rob the rough denizens of these wild parts.' 

' In two words, Pepe, the thing is this. Caballuco is 
I don't know exactly what ' 

Laughter prevented her continuing. 

' I don't know what,' added Don Inocencio, * of onę 
of the Troza girls — of Mariquita Juana, if I mistake 
not.' 
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' And he is jealous ! After his liorse, the first crea- 
ture in creation is, he thinks, Mariquita Troza.' « 

* A fine idea !' exclaimed the lady. * Poor Cristobal ! 
Gould you really think that a person like my nephew ? 
. . . Let us see. , What were you going to say ? Go 
onT 

' Don Jose and I will speak after/ replied the bravo 
of the locality, roughly. 

And, without saying morę, he left the room. 

Shortly after, Pepe Rey left the dining-room to go 
to his own room. In the lobby, he found himself face 
to face with his Trozan antagonist, and he could not 
repress a smile on seeing the grim seriousness of the 
oflfended lover. 

* One word !' plantłng himself insolently before the 
engineer. ' Do you know who I am V 

Saying this, he placed his heavy hand with such 
insolent familiarity on the young man's shoulder, that 
the latter could not help shaking it off violently. 

* There's no need to crush me, if I do/ 

The bully, slightly disconcerted at this, stopped an 
instant, and then, looking at Rey with provoking 
audacity, repeated the phrase : 

* Do you know who I am V 

' Yes ; I know that you are an animal !' 
And putting him roughly aside, he went into his own 
room. According to his feelings at that moment, our 
unhappy friend's course of action would have been 
simply and shortly as folio ws : first, to break Cabal- 
luco's head without loss of time; secondly, to bid 
adieu to his aunt in terms at once courteous and 
severe, which should pierce her soul ; to bid a cold farę- 
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well to the priest, and embrace the inoffensive Don 
Cayetanoj finally, to give a good thrashing to the 
Tio Licurgo, and leave Orbajosa that very night, 
sbakinor oif tbe dust from his shoes as he left that 
city. 

But the thoughts of the persecuted young man could 
not separate themselves, in the midst of all his annoy- 
ances, from that other unhappy being whom he believed 
to be even in a morę anxious and distressins: sifcuation 
than himself. Behind the engineer, a maid-servant 
entered the room. 

* Did you give her my message V he asked. 
' Yes, sir ; and she gave me this.' . 

Rey took from the hands of the girl a tiny piece of 
newspaper, on the margin of which he read these 
words : 

' They tell me you are going away. I am dying !* 

When Pepe returned to the dining-room, Licurgo 
looked in at the door, askinor : 

' What time will the pony be wanted V 
' At nonę/ answered Pepe Rey, briskly. 

* Oh ! then you are not going to-night V said Dońa 
Perfecta. ' It is better to leave it till to-morrow.' 

' I am not going to-morrow either.' 

* Then when V 

* We shall see/ said the engineer, coldly, looking at 
his aunt with imperturbable calmness. * At present I 
do not intend going away.^ 

His eyes darted energetic menaces. 
Dofia Perfecta turned first red and then pale. She 
looked at the canon, who had taken ofF his gold spec- 
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tacles and was wiping them, and then she gazed suc- 
cessively on the other occupants of the room,including 
Caballuco, who, having come in shortly before, was 
seated on the extreme edge of a chair. Dofia Perfecta 
looked at them all as a generał might look at his 
beloved army corps. After examining the medłtative 
and calm countenanee of her nephew, of that strategie 
enemy who had suddenly appeared before her, when 
she faneied he had taken ignorainious flight ... 

Ah ! blood, ruin and desolation ! . . . A great battle 
was prepąring. 



XVI. 



KIGHT. 



Orbajosa was sleeping. The dim lamps shed on cross- 
paths and lanes their latest brillianey, like wearied 
eyes which cannot conquer sleep. By their feeble light 
wanderers, watchmen and gamblers, enveloped in their 
cloaks, crept along. Only the growls of the drunkard 
or the song of the lover disturbed the silent peace of 
the historie city. Soon the ' Ave Maria Purissima !* of 
the vinous watchman, sounding like a siek person's 
moan, floated over the sleeping town. 

There was silenee also in Dofia Perfecta*s house. It 
was only disturbed by a dialogue held in Don Cayetano's 
library, between himself and Pepe Rey. The learned 
man was seated comfortably in his arm-chair at his 
study table, which was covered by a number of pieces 
of paper, containing notes, annotations and references, 
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without the least confusion, notwithstanding their 
number and diversity. Rey fixed his eyes on the tre- 
mendous mountain of papers, but his thoughts doubt- 
less flew to regions far distant from that abode of 
learning. 

' Perfecta/ said the antiąuary, ' although she is an 
excellent woman, has the fault of being seandalised by 
the most frivolous and insignificant thing. My friend, 
in these provincial towns the least slip is madę to pay 
dear. There was nothing remarkable in your going to 
the Trozas' house.' 

' We have come to that piteh, Sefior Don Cayetano, 
that it is absolutely necessary to take energetie action. 
I must see Rosario/ 

* Weil, see her, then !' 

* They won't let me/ replied the engineer, striking 
his hand on the table ; ' Rosario is kept prisoner.* 

' Kept prisoner V exclaimed the sagę, with incredu- 
lity . ' The truth is that I don't like her looks, her face^ 
far less the stupor that appears in her lovely eyes. 
She is sad^ she seldom speaks, she cries . . . My dear 
friend, I yerj'- much fear that this child is likely to be 
attacked by that terrible illness which has had so 
many victims in raembers of my family/ 

' A terrible malady ! What is it V 

' Madness — or rather mania. In my family there 
has been only one person fręe from it. I — I am the 
only one who has managed to escape.' 

* You ! . . . but putting the mania aside,* said Rey 
impatiently, * I want to see Rosario.' 

' Nothing morę natura!. But the isolation in which 
her mother keeps her is a hygienic system, dear Pepe ; 
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the only method that has been employed witli success 
in all the members of my family. Do you think that 
the chosen person of her heart is the person whose 
presenee and voiee would make the most impression on 
the delicate nervous system of Rosario V 

' In spite of all/ insisted Pepe, ' I want to see her.* 
* Perhaps Perfecta will not objeet/ said the leamed 
man, fixing his aibtention on his notes and papers. ' I 
don't wish to meddle in the matter.' 

The engineer, seeing he eould make nothing out of 
the good Palentinos, withdrew. 

' Ypu are going to be busy, so I won't disturb you/ 
'No: there's plenty of time. Just see the number 
of precious dates I have coUected to-day. Listen: 
" In 1537 an inhabitant of Orbajosa, called Bartolom^ 
del Hoyo, went to Civita-Vecchia in the galleys of the 
Marquis of Castel-Rodrigo." Another : *' In the same 
year, two brothers, also from Orbajosa, and called Juan 
and Rodrigo Gonzalez del Arco, embarked in the six 
ships which left Maestrecht on the 20th of February, 
and which, on tbe heights of Calais, struck against an 
English ship, and the Flemings who were commanded 
by Van Owen "... In short, it was a most important 
feat of our navy. I have discovered that an Orba- 
jense, one Mateo Diaz Coronel, lieutenant of the 
Guard, was he who wrote, in 1709, and had printed in 
Yalencia, " The Metrical Encomium,'' " Funeral Song," 
** Numerical Description, Glorious Fatigues, and Pain- 
ful Glories of the Queen of the Angels." I have a 
most precious copy of this work, which is worth a 
Peruvian minę. Another Orbajense is the author of 
that famous treatise on the different kinds of lances 

9 
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which I showed you yesterday, and, in short, I cannot 
take a step in the labyrinth of unedited history with- 
out stumbling on some illustrious countryman. I am 
thinking of rescuing all these names from the unjust 
óbscurity and obliyion in which they lie. What better 
oceupation^ or whatgreater and purer joy,than to give 
back their lustre to the glóries of the literaturę of the 
place in which we were born ? Thanks to me, it will 
be seen that Orbajosa is the illustrious cradle of 
Spanish genius. But what am I saying ? Is not its 
former illustrious splendour shown in the nobility, the 
high-mindedness, of the present generation urbs Au- 
gustana ? We know of few localities where the plants 
and shrubs of all yirtues flourish, free from the mis- 
chievous weed of vice^ Herę all is peace, mutual 
respect, Christian humility. Charity is practised here 
as in the good evangelical times; here envy is un- 
known, and criminal passions have no place ; and 
should you hear of thieves and murderers, be surę they 
are not sons of this noble land, or else that they belong 
to those unhappy people perverted by the preaching of 
demagogues. Here you see the national character in 
all its purity — upright, noble, incorruptible, pure, 
simple, patriarchal, hospitable, generous . . . It is for 
this I like so much to live in this calm solitude, far 
from the labyrinth of cities, where, alas ! falsehood and 
vice reign. For this the many friends I have in 
Madrid have not been able to get me away from here ; 
for this I live in the sweet companionship of my honest 
fellow-countrymen and of my books, breathing con- 
tinuously the salutary atmosphere, of the honour, 
which by degrees is, alas ! lessening in our dear Spain, 
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and only exists in those humble and Christian cities 
włiich, by the emanation of their virtues, know how 
to preserve it. And do you not think that this calm 
isolation has contributed in a great measure, my dear 
Pepe, to deliver me from that terrible malady inherent 
in my family ? In my j^outh, I, the same as my brothers 
and father, suffered from the most lamentable propen- 
sity to absurd manias ; but here I have been most 
wonderfuUy cured of thera — so much so that I do not 
know even of the existence of such a malady unless I 
see it in others. For this reason I am uneasy about 
my poor little niecę/ 

' I am delighted that the air of Orbajosa has so pre- 
served you,' said Rey, who could not repress a feeling 
of amusement which, by a singular law, cropped up in 
the midst of his sadness. * As for me, it has agreed so 
badly with me that if I stay here I think I.shall be- 
come a maniąc. So good-night, and may you do a lot 
of work.' 
* Good-night/ 

He went to his room ; but not feeling sleepy, nor the 
necessity of physical repose — on the contrary, a strong 
feeling of excitement, which kept him in a state of 
disquietude — he walked up and down his room for 
some time. He then opened the window that looked 
upon the orchard, and, putting his elbows on the 
windo w-sill, he stood contemplating,the intense dark- 
ness of the night. 

Nothing was to be seen. But a man in his state sees 
everything, and Rey fixed his eyes on the obscurity, 
looking as if he saw unfolding upon it the motley land- 
scape of his own misfortunes. The darkness did not 

9—2 
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allow of his seeing either the flowers on earth, nor 
those heavenly flowers, the stars. The same almost 
absolute want of light produced the effect of an illusory 
móvement in the masses of trees, which seemed to 
extend far away, twisting baekwards and forwards, 
like the waves of a sea of shadows. The engineer, 
contemplating the scheme which he had in his mind, 
said to himself : 'The battle will be terrible. We will 
see who will be conąueror/ 

The inseets of the night whispered mysterious words 
in his ear. Herę, a harsh chirping ; there, a * tehich,' 
such as is madę by the tongue ; there, pitiable mur- 
murings; farfcher away, a vibrating sound, like the 
smali beli fastened to the neck of the wandering cattle. 
Suddenly, Rey heard a sound, an extraordinary sound — 
a rapid notę produced only by the tongue and human lips. 
This sound fell on the young man^s brain like a flash 
of lightning. He felt that fugitive ' Sss !' thrill within 
him, as it kept being repeated, each time with greater 
intensity. He looked all round, and then towards the 
higher part of the house, and in a window there he 
thought he could discern a white object, which seemed 
like a bird moving its wings. Over the excited mind 
of Pepe the idea flashed of the phoenix, the dove, the 
royal heron . . . and yet that bird was nothing morę 
than a handkerchief. 

The engineer leaped from the window to the garden. 
Noticing well, he saw the hand and face of his cousin. 
He seemed to make out she was imposing silence by 
the usual movement of putting the finger on the lips. 
Then the sympathetic shadow waved its arm in a 
downward direction and disappeared. 
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Pepe Rey entered his room again rapidly and with- 
out making any noise. He then got to the gallery, 
and went slowly along it. He felt the palpitation of 
his heartj as if he were receiving blows from an axe in 
his ehest/ He waited a little ... At last he heard 
delicate«trokeson thestairs — one, two, three . . . Two 
slippers were producing that sound. 

He directed his steps towards the sounds in the 
midst of an almost profound darkness, and stretched 
out his arms to aid whoever was descending. In his 
soul there reigned a most deep and exalted tenderness, 
but — why deny it ? — behind that sweet feeling surged 
another, suddenly, as of infernal inspiration — another, 
which was a terrible desire for vengeance. 

The descending steps ca me nearer. Pepe Rey ad- 
vanced, and some hands, which were stretched out in 
space, encouńtered his. The four, alas I were united in 
a close pressure. 



XVII. 

LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 

The gallery was long and wide. At one end was the 
door of the room in which the engineer lived, in the 
middle the dining-room door, and at the other end the 
staircase and a large door, locked, with steps into the 
threshold. That door belonged to a smali chapel, 
where the Palentinos kept the saints of their domestic 
devotiops. Occasionally mass was celebrated in it. 
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Rosario conducted lier cousin towards the chapel- 
door, and fell down on the step. 

* Herę V murmured Pepe Rey. 

By the movement of Rosario's right hand, he under- 
stood she was erossipg herself. 

' My dear cousin, Rosario . . . thank you for letting 
me see you !' exelaimed he, pressing her in his arms with 
ardour. 

He felt the cold fingers of the young girl on his 
lips, imposing silence upon him. He kissed them 
frantically. 

* You are frozen ! . . . Rosario . . . why do you 
tremble so V 

Her teeth were chattering, and her whole body was 
shivering with a feverish convulsion. Rey felt upon 
his face the burning fire of his cousin^s face, and, much 
alarmed, hp exclaimed : 

'Your forehead is like a volcano, Rosario! You 
have fever!* 

' A great deal.' 

'Are you really ill V 

' Yes.' 

*And you have come out ' 

* To see you.' 

The engineer held her morę closely in his arms to 
warm her, but it was not sufficient. 

* Wait !' he said, suddenly rising ; ' I am going to my 
room to bring you my travelling wrap.' 

' Put out the light, Pepe.' 

Rey had left the light burning in his room, and 
through the door was seen a slender ray of light, par- 
tially illuminating the gallery. 
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He came back in aa instant. Now the obscurity 
was profound. He had to feel his way by the wali to 
get to the place where his cousin was. When he came 
up to her, he wrapped her most carefuUy from head to 
foot in his rug. 

* Now you are all right, my dear child !* 

* Yes, so well . . . with you.' 

* With me . . . and for ever !' exclaimed the young 
man, exultingly. 

Pepe noticed that she disengaged, herself from his 
arms and rosę. 

* What are you doing V 

He heard a slight grating noise. Rosario was putting 
a key into the invisible lock, and carefuUy opening the 
door on the step of which they had been seated. There 
was a damp smell, inherent to every place of the kind 
which has been closed for some time, and it was as 
dark as the grave. Pepe Rey felt himself led by the 
hand, and the voice of his cousin said to him 
faintly : 

* Come in.' 

They went several steps. He fancied himself con- 
ducted to unknown Elysian places by the angel of 
night. She was considering. At last her sweet voice 
was again heard, murmuring : 

* Sit down.' 

They were close to a wooden banch. Both sat down. 
Pepe Rey again embraced her. At the same moment 
his head struck against something hard. 

' What is that V 

'Thefeet.' 

* Rosario . . . what do you say T 
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*The feet of the Divine Jesus, of the image of the 
crucified Christ, whieh we worship at home.' 

Pepe Rey felt a cold shiver strike aeross his 
heart. 

' Kiss them,' said the young girl, iraperatively. 

The engineer kissed the frozen feet of the holy 
image. 

' Pepe !* exelaimed the young lady, afterwards, 
ardently pressing the hand of her cousin, ' you believe 
in God V 

' Rosario ! . . . what are you talking about ? what 
nonsense are you thinking V replied the cousin, in 
perplexity. 

' Answer me !' 

Pepe Rey felt drops upon his hands. 

* Why are you crying V he said, quite confused. 
' Rosario, you are killing me with these absurd doubts. 
Of course I believe in God. Do you doubt it V 

' I ? No ; but everybody says you are an atheist.' 

* You would be unworthy in my eyes, you would be 
robbed of 3^our crown of purity and goodness, if you 
could give credit to such gross ignorance.' 

'Hearing you denounced as an atheist, and without 
the power of convincing myself to the contrary by any 
reason, I have protested from the bottom of my heart 
against such a calumn3^ You could not be an atheist 
I feel within myself as certain of your religious feeling 
as I do of my own.' 

* How well you have spoken. Why, then, do you 
ask me if I believe in God V 

*Because I wished to listen to your answer from 
your own lips, and, hearing you say it, to rejoice. It 
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is so long sińce I heard the sound of your voice ! . . 
What greater pleasure than to hear it again, for the 
first time after such a long silence, say, " I believe in 
God !" ' 

'Rosario, even the wieked be]ieve in Him. If 
atheists exist, which I doubt, they are the cakimniators, 
the intriguers with which the world is infested. For 
my part, I care very little either for intrigues or 
calumnies, and if you can overcome them and blind 
3'^our heart to those sentiments of discord which some 
treacherous hand is trying to spread around us, 
nothing shall oppose our happiness/ 

' But what is coming to us ? Pepe, dear Pepe, you 
believe in the devil V 

The engineer was silent. The darkness of the chapel 
prevented Rosario from seeing the smile with which 
her cousin received this extraordinary question. 

* It will be necessary to believe in him,' he said at 
last. 

* Oh, what is coming to us ? Mamma forbade my 
seeing you ; but, except about the atheism, she did not 
speak ill of you. She tells me to wait : that you will 
decide, that you are going away, that you are coming 
back. Tell me candidly : have you formed a bad 
opinion of my mother V 

' In not any way,' replied Rey, her weak state con- 
straining him. 

' No ; you must believe as I do— that she loves me 
very much; that she loves us both; that she is only 
wishful for our good, and that, in the long run, we 
shall manage to obtain the consent we wish from 
her.' 
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'If you think so, I think so too. Your mamma 
adores us both. But, dearest Rosario, I must confess 
that the devil has got into this house.' 

' You must not jest/ she replied afFectionately. ' Ah, 
mamma is so good. She has never once told me you 
were not worthy to be my husband. She only dwells 
constantly on the atheism. They say, besides, that I 
have manias, and that now I have got tbe mania of 
caring for you with all my heart. In our family it is 
the rule never to contradict openly the manias that 
are in it, because attaeking them openly only aggra- 
vatQs them.' 

'But I should think there are plenty of good 
doctors near you who eould try, and in the end, my 
darling child, would manage to cure you/ 

' No, no ! a thousand times no !' exclaimed Rosario, 
leaning her forehead on her cousln^s breast. * I will 
go mad with you. It is for you I suflfer, for you I 
ara ill, for you I despise life, and expose myself to 
death. I foresee it. To-morrow I shall be worse ; I 
shall grow worse and worse — I shall die. What do I 
care X 

*You are not ill,' he replied energetically ; 'you 
are only a good deal disturbed in your mind, and 
naturally that causes slight nervous aifeetions ; you 
ail nothing but the anxiety which the horrible violence 
that is being exercised over you causes. Your simple 
and generous mind cannot understand it. You give 
in: you forgive those who injure you; you distress 
yourself, attributing your unhappiness to superna- 
turally fatal influences ; you sufler in silence ; you 
deliver up your innocent neck to the executioner ; you 
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lefc theni kill you — and the very knife plunged into 
your throat seems to you the thorn of a flower whicli 
caught you in passing. Rosario, putaway these ideas. 
Consider our tnie situation, which is most serious; 
look for the cause of it where the cause really exists, 
and do not be afraid, nor give in to the vexation they 
impose upon you, enfeebling both your body and your 
mind. The bravery which you need will restore your 
health, because you are not really ill, my dear child, 
you are ... do you wish me to sa}'- it ? . . . you are 
frightened and terrified. You are going tbrough what 
the ancients did not know how to define, and used to 
cali witchcraft. Take courage, Rosario, confide in me ! 
Rise and follow me, I will say no morę.' 

' Ah ! Pepe . . . my dear cousin ! . . . I fancy you 
are right/ exclaimed Rosario, choked by her sobs. 
* Your words resound in my heart like violent blows 
which make me shudder. You give me new life. Herę, 
in this darkness, where we cannot see each other*s face, 
an iueffable light seems to shine from you, and inun- 
dates my whole soul. What is there in you that has 
thus transformed me ? As soon as I knew you I 
seemed a changed being. During the time they have 
not allowed me to see you I seem to have returned to 
my old insignificant state and to my original cowardice. 
Without you I seem to live in lirnbo, dear Pepe ! I 
will do what ^ou tell me. I will rise and follow 3''ou- 
We will go together where you will. Do you know I 
feel well ? Do you know I have no fever no w ? — that 
my strength has come back ? that I want to run and 
shout ? that my whole being is renę wed, and my power 
to adore you increased a hundredfold ? Pepe, you are 
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right. I am not ill. I have not been ill, only terrified, 
or rather fascinated/ 

' That is it — fascinated/ 

* Yes, fascinated. Terrible eyes seemed to look at 
me, leaving me dumband tremulous. I am frightened 
— but of whom ? You only have the extraordinary 
power of giving me back life ; hearing you, I revive. 
I think even if I were to die and you were to pass 
near my grave, from the depths of it I should feel 
your steps. Oh ! if I could only see you now . . . 
But you are here at my side, and I cannot doubt your 
presence . . . So long without seeing you! I was 
going mad ; eaeh day seemed an age to me. They 
kept telling me to-morrow, and to-morrow, and then 
again to-morrow. I used to look out of the window at 
night, and the light in your room used to console me. 
Sometimes I saw your shadow on the windows, and 
that was a divine apparition to me. I used to stretch 
out my arms, shedding tears, and erying out in my 
thoughts, for I dare not with my voice. When I 
received your message through the servant ; when I 
received your letter telling me you were going away, 
I grew so sad that I thought I was dying by degrees. 
I was falling — falling — as falls th©r wounded bird whilst 
flying ; going on falling and going on dying at one and 
the same time. To-night, when I saw you were awake 
so late, I could not resist the desire to speak to you, 
and I came down. I think that all the daring I can 
ever show in my whole life has been spent and em- 
ployed in this one action, and that now I can no 
longer help being a coward. But you will give me 
courage, you will give me strength ; you will help me 
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— will you not ? Pepe, my dear cousin, tell me you 
will ! Tell me that I have strength and will have it ! 
Tell me that I am not ill, and sball not be ! I am not 
ill now ; I feel so well that I can laugh at my ridi- 
eulous illness.' 

On saying this, Rosario felt herself frantically seized 
in the arms of her cousin. She heard an ' Alas !' but 
it did not come from her lips, but from his ; because, 
having stooped his head, he struck violently against the 
feet of the image. It is in the dark one sees the most 
stars. 

In the state of his mind, and the natural hallucination 
which dark places produce, it seemed to Pepe not that 
his head had struck airainst the sainted foot, but that 
it itself had moved, threatening him in a brief but 
eloąuent manner. Betwixt jest and earnest, he raised 
his head, and said : 

*Do not beat me, Senor, for I will do no harm.' 

At the same instant, Rosario took the young man's 
hand, pressing it against her heart. He heard a 
voiee, pure, serious, angelical and moving, which spoke 
thus: 

' Lord, whom I adore, Lord God of the wórld and 
guardian of my home and my faniily, Lord, too, whom 
Pepe also adores, blessed Holy Christ, who died on the 
cross for our sins, before Thee, before Thy wounded 
body, before Thy brow crowned with thorns, I say that 
this is my husband, and that after Thee he is the most 
beloved of my heart ; I say that I declare him my hus- 
band, and that I will die before I will belong to another. 
My heart and my soul are his. Grant that the world 
may not oppose our happiness, and that the union I 
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now swear may appear as well before the world as ifc 
does in my conscience !* 

' Rosario, you are minę !' exclaimed Pepe Rey, 
exultiugly. * Neither your mofcher nor anyone else can 
hinder ' 

The girl bent her lovely neck on her cousin*s breast. 
She was trembling in his loving manly arms, as the 
dove in the eagle^s claws. 

Through the mind of the engineer passed like a flash 
the idea that the devil really existed ; but then the 
devil was himself. 

Rosario raade a slight movement of fear; it was 
like the trembling of a surprise which announces 
danger. 

'Swear to me that you will not flinch !* said Rey, 
intercepting the movement. 

'I swear it by the ashes of my father, which 
are -' 

'Wherer 

' Under our feet/ 

The engineer felt that a slab was rising up under 
his feet . . . but no ! it was not rising up, as he at first 
thought. 

' I swear it,' repeated Rosario, * by the ashes of my 
father, and by the God who is looking at us . . . May 
we both, united as we now are, repose beneatk. that 
slab when God calls us from this world/ 

'Yes,' repeated he, feeling his soul fuli of an in- 
explicable perturbation. 

Both remained silent for a short space. Rosario 
rosę. 

* Already V 
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She sat down again. 

' You are trembling again/ said Pepe. ' Rosario, 
you are ill ; your forehead is burning !' 

He felt it, and it was burning. 

'I feel as if I were dying/ murmured the young 
girl, breathlessly. ' I don't know what is the matter/ 

She fell senseless into her cousin's arms. Soothing 
her, he notieed that her face was suffused with a cold 
perspiration. 

' She is really ill,' he said to himself. ' This coming 
out has been an ill-judged action/ 

He raised her in his arms, trying to restore her, but 
neither the trembling nor the fainting ceased ; so he 
resolved to take her out of the chapel, in order that 
the fresh air might revive her. And it did so. Having 
recovered her senses, Rosario showed much uneasiness 
at finding herself at that hour out of her own room. The 
cathedral clock struck four. 

* How late !' she exclaimed. ' Let me go, cousin. I 
think I can walk. I really feel very ill.' 

' I will go up with you.' 

' Not on any account. I will go first, and crawl to 
my room . . . Don't you think j^ou hear a noise V 

They were both silent. The anxiety of their attention 
caused a most absolute silence. 

* Don^t you hear anything, Pepe V 

* Absolutely nothing.' 

* Listen . . . Now it sounds again. It is a sound 
which I cannot tell whether it sounds far, very far 
away, or near, very near. It might be either tho 
breathing of my mother, or the creaking of the 
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weather-cock in the cathedral tower. Ali ! I have a 
very quick ear/ 

' Too quick . . . Lo 1 my dear cousin, I will cany 
you upstairs.' 

* Very well ; carry me to the top of the staircase. 
I will go alone then. As soon as I have rested a 
little, I shall be just as if nothing . . . But don't you 
hear V 

They stopped on the first step. 

' It is a metallic sound.' 

' Your mamma^s breathing V 

* No, it is not that. The sound comes from a dis- 
tance. Perhaps it is the crowing of a cock/ 

* Very likely/ 

* It seeras to me to sound like these words, " I am- 
coming ! I am coming !" ' 

* No w — no w I hear it T said Pepe Rey. 
' It is a ery.' 

' It is a cornet.' 
' A cornet V 

* Yes. Let us get up quick. Now I hear it clearly. 
There is never a trumpet without there is a trumpeter. 
The military are coming near.' 

* The military V 

' I don't know why, but I cannot help fancying this 
military invasion will be a lucky thing for me ... I 
am very glad. Rosario, let us get upstairs ąuickly.' 

'I also am very glad. Quick ! let us get up !' 

They went up at once, and the two lovers took leave 
of each other, speaking so Iow that they eould not be 
heard in the least. 

' I will show myself at the window that looks on to 
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the garden, to let you know I have arrived safely ia 
my room. Good-bye !' 

' Good-bye, Eosarito. Take care not to stumble 
against the furniture.' 

' I can iind my way about here very well, cousin. 
No w we shall see eaeh other again. Show yourself at 
the window of your room, if you want to receive tele- 
graphic communication from me/ 

Pepe Rey did as she told him ; but he waited a long 
time, and Rosario did not appear at the window. He 
fancied he heard angry voices on the floor above. 



XVIII. 



THE TROOPS. 



The inhabitants of Orbajosa heard, in the vague twi- 
light of their last sleep, that sonorous trumpet-eall, 
and opened their eyes, saying : 

' The troops !' 

Some, speaking to themselves, half asleep, half 
awake, murmured : 

' So they have sent us this rabble at last !' 

Others got up hastily, grumbling thus : 

' Let us go and see these wretehes.' 

Some apostrophised them in this manner : 

' I anticipate we shall have yiolence.' 

' They will want conscriptions, taxes ; we shall give 
them beatings and thrashings.' 

10 
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In another house these words raight be heard, spoken 
joyfully : 

* Oh, if my son is coming with them ! . . . If my 
brother is amongst them !' 

Everyone leaped out of bed, dressed themselves 
quickly, to open the windows to look at the dis- 
turbing regiments, which were entering with the first 
beams of day. The city was dulness, silence, old age ; 
the army, joy, noise, youth. The one entering upon 
the other seemed as if the mnmmy had received, by 
some marvellous art, the gift óf life. What move- 
ment, what shoiiting, what laughing, what joviality. 

There is nothing morę interesting than an army. It 
is the country itself in its most juvenile and vigorous 
aspect. Whatever that same country in its individual 
state has or may have of inaptitude,roughness,supersti- 
tion, or even blasphemy, it all disappears under the iron 
pressure of the discipKne which, out of so many insig- 
nificant atoms forms a prodigious whole. The soldier 
on his disbandment from the mass in which he has led 
a regular, sometimes a sublime, life, often retains some 
of the ąualities peculiar to the army. But this is not 
commonly the case. His discharge is often accom- 
panied by a sudden depreciation, from which it results 
that if an army is glory and honour, a collection of 
soldiers may be an insupportable calamity, and the 
towns which ery with joy and enthusiasm on seeing a 
victorious battalion enter their neighbourhood, moan 
with fear and tremble with foreboding when they see 
those same soldiers free and discharged. 

This last happened in Orbajosa, as in those days 
there were no glories to sing, nor any reason whatever 
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for weaving crowns, or tracing triumphal phrases, nor 
for recounting any wonderful deeds of these brave ones, 
for which reason all was fear and mistrust in the epis- 
copal city, which, however poor, did not fail in 
treasures of fowls, fruit, money and fair maids, all 
which ran great risk from the moment the before- 
mentioned sons of Mars eńtered the town. 

Besides which, the country of the Palentinos, being 
a city very remote from the disturbances which bring 
traffic, newspapers, railways, and other agents which 
there is no need to analyse at present, did not Hke the 
tranquillity of their existence to be interfered with. 
Whenever a propitious opportunity ofifered, they 
showed the most intense repugnance to submitting to 
the central authority which, whether for good or evil, 
governs us ; and remembering their strength in former 
time, and turning it over again in their minds, on the 
same principle that the camel masticates anew the food 
he took the day before, they sometimes madę a show of 
Levantine independence, which deplorable habit of 
insubordination occasionally caused no little trouble to 
the governor of the province. 

Besides, it must be borne in mind that Orbajosa had 
antecedents, or rather, was by inheritance mutinous. 
Doubtless it^ retained in its bosom some energetic fibres 
of those which, in remote ages, according to the enthu- 
siastic opinion of Don Cay etano, impelled it to unheard- 
of epic actions ; and, although now in its decadence, 
occasionally felt eager to do great things, even though 
they might be barbarous and extravagant. As it had 
given śo many eminent sons to the world, it doubtless 
wished that its present offshoots, its Caballucos, 

10—2 
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Merengues, and Pelomalos should renew the glorious 
achievements of ancient times. 

Whenever there liad been insurrections in Spain, 
that town madę it to be understood that it was not for 
nothing it existed on the face of the earth, if it could 
not actually serve as the theatre of a veritable cam- 
paign. Its character, its situation, its history, reduced 
it to the secondary part of raising smali factions. It 
obliged the country with this national fruitin 1827, in 
1848, and in other epochs of less notę in the country's 
history. These parties and their partisans were always 
a fatal circumstance arising from the War of Indepen- 
dence — one of those good things which has given rise 
to so many detestable ones. Corruptio optimi pes- 
sima. And with the popularity of the parties and 
their coinciding partisans, always increasing, the 
unpopnlarity of all that entered into Orbajosa with 
authority from the government increased. The soldiers 
were always so badly thought of in Orbajosa, that when- 
ever an old person narrated a crime — robbery, murder, 
or any other awful deed — it was always with the addi- 
tion : ' this happened when the soldiers came here/ 

And now that we have given this important infor- 
mation, it will be well to add that the battalions sent 
there at the time of this history did not go to paradę 
the streets, but that they had an object which later 
on will be clearly and distinctly shown. As a fact of 
no little interest, we mnst hint that what we are 
now relating occurred in a year not very close to the 
present one, nor yet very far distant, also that it may 
be said that Orbajosa (amongst the Romans urhs 
Augusta, or as some modern learned men, examining 
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the ajosa, opine this termination arises from its being 
the counfcr}' of the best garlic ia the world), is not 
very far from nor yet very close to Madrid, nor can 
we for certain deelare that its glorious foundations are 
to be found either in the north, the south, the east 
or the west, only that it is possible i,t may exist in 
any quarter, or wherever the Spaniards may turn their 
eyes and smell the piąuancy of its garlic. 

The municipality having allotted the billets, each 
soldier went in search of the lodging allotted to him. 
They were received with very bad humour,accommoda- 
tion being generally given them in the least habitable 
part of the houses. The young girls of the place were not 
in truth so very much displeased ; but great vigilance 
was exercised over them, and it was not respectable 
to manifest pleasure at the visit of such a Iow lot. 
The only ones who were tolerated were the few who 
belonged to the district. The other soldiers were 
looked upon as foreigners from the most far-off lands. 

At eight o'clock in the morning, a lieutenant-colonel 
of cavalry entered, with his order, into the house of 
Dona Perfecta Palentinos. The servants, by their 
mistress^s orders, received him, as slie, being in a 
deplorable state of mind, did not wish to descend to 
meet the soldier ; and he was shown, as an apartment, 
the only room which appeared to be at disposal in the 
house, the room which Pepe Rey occupied. 

* Let the two manage as they best can,' said Dofia 
Perfecta, with a look mixed up of honey and vinegar ; 
'and if it won't hołd them, let them go into the 
street/ 

Was it her real intention to thus annoy that infamous 
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nephew of hers, or was there really no otherdisposable 
room in tlie hoiise ? We do not know, and the 
chronicles from which this true history has been taken 
say not a word on this important point. What we do 
know is, that far from mortifj^ing the two guests thus 
caged together, it caused them the greatest gratifica- 
tion, as they happened to be old friends. It was a 
great and joyous surprise to meet each other, and they 
could not stop asking questions, and making exclama- 
tions on the extraordinary chanee which had brought 
them together in sueh a place and on such an occasion. 
' Pinzon ! . . . you here ! . . . how is that ? Inever 
suspected that you were so near/ 

' I heard that you were somewhere about in these 

parts, Pepe Rey ; but neither did I think to meet you 

in this horrible, this savage Orbajosa/ 

' What a happy casualty ! . . . for this casualty is 

most happy, most providential . . . Pinzon, betwixt 

us,you and I will do something great in this town/ 
' We shall have tirae enough to think about it/ re- 

plied the other, sitting down on the bed in which the 

engineer was lying, * because it seems we are both to 

live in this one room. What the devil sort of a house 

is this V 

' Man ! it is my aunt*s house. Speat a little morę 

respectfuUy . . . Don*t you know my aunt ? . . . But 

I will get up.' 

* I am very glad, for now I can go to bed, and I am 
surę I want to do so . . . What a road, friend Pepe — 
what a road, and what a town T 

* Tell me, are you come to set Orbajosa on fire V 

* On fire V 
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' Tell me, because peiliaps I would help you.' 

* What a town 1 wliat a town !' exclaimed the oflScer, 
throwing off his shako, and putting aside sword and 
shoulder-belt and cloak. * This is the second time they 
have sent us here. I swear if they do it a third time 
I will resign/ 

' Don't speak ill of tbese good people . . . But what 
a time y ou have come at ! It seems as if God had sent 
you to myaid, Pinzon . . . Ihave a terrible scheme — 
an adventure, if you like to cali it so — a plan, my 
friend, and it would have been very difficult to get 
out of it without you. Only a moment ago I was nearly 
mad with anxiety, and thinking ' If I only had a friend 
here — a good friend !' 

' Scheme, plan, adventure ! . * . Just tell me, friend 
— it must be one or the other — does it tend to glory, or 
is it of a love kind V 

* It is serious, very serious. Lie down, sleep ą little, 
and we will talk afterwards/ 

' I will lie down, but I shall not sleep. You cąn tell 
me anything you like. I only ask that you will speak 
as little as possible of Orbajosa.' 

' It is pfecisely of Orbajosa that I wish to speak. 
Then you, too, it seems, have an antipathy to this 
cradle of so many eminent men V 

*These garlic-sellers ... we cali them garlic-sellers 
. . . well, I say they may all be as eminent as you 
please, but they bite my tongue like their native fruit. 
It is a place mastered by people who teach mistrust, 
superstition, and hatred to all mankind. When we 
have time,! will tell you ofan event . . . an occurrence, 
half amusing, half terrible, which happened to me here 
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last year . . . When I tell it you, you will laugh, and 
I shall get angry . , . But, in short, last year ' 

* There is nothing funny in what has happened to 
me/ 

*But the rcasons of my hatred to this town are 
several. My father was murdered here in '48 by some 
inhuman factiońists. He was a retired brigadier. The 
governor sent for him, and he was passing through 
Yillahorrenda, on his way to Madrid, when he was 
seized by half-a-dozen villains . . . There are several 
dynasties of guerillas here — the Aceros, the Caballucos, 
the Pelomalos ... a regular conviet prison let loose, 
as anyone who knows them as well as I do would 
say.' 

^ I suppose that the coming here of two regiments, 
and some cavalry, is not for the pleasure of seeing these 
delightful pastures X 

* Not a bit ! We are come to examine the country. 
There are a great many arms liidden about. The 
governor dare not remove the greater number of the 
municipalities, wifchout having some companies of 
soldiers scattered about in the towns. As there is a 
good deal of factious agifcation in this land, as two 
neighbouring provinces are infected, as also thi^ 
municipal distriet of Orbajosa has such a brilliant 
history in the civil wars, there are fears that the bravos 
of these parts may take to the roads to plunder what- 
ever they can.' 

* A good precaution ! . . . But I think that as long 
as these people and their descendants exist, as long as 
the Stones themselves remain, there will be no peace in 
Orbajosa.' 
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'That is my opiniom, too/ said the oflScer, lighting a 
cigar. * Don't you see that these very revolutionists are 
the pets of this country. Ali those who desolated the 
district in 1848 and other epochs, or, failing them, iheir 
sons, are to be found in the posts of tax-collectors, or 
in the town councils, or the post-offices ; some of them 
are consta.bles, sacristans, etc. Some of them are be- 
come feared leaders, and these are the ones "who sway 
the elections and have influence in Madrid.' 

' Tell me, isn't it to be hoped that these revolutionists 
may create some disturbauce no w ? If it should be so, 
you would destroy the town, and I would help you.' 

'If itwere in my power . . . They say,' said Pinzon, 
* thafc the factions in the two neighbouring provinces 
are increasing like wildfire. And between ourselves, 
friend Rey, I think it is going to be long . . . Some 
people laugh, and say there will never again be a ci vii 
war like the last one. They do not know the country ; 
they do not know Orbajosa and its inhabitants. I 
maintain that that which is now commencing threatens 
to be a long one, and that we are going to have another 
cruel and sanguinary struggle, which may last God 
knows how long ! What do you think V 

* Friend Pinzon, when I was in Madrid, I laughed at 
all those who spoke of the possibility of our having 
another civil war as long and as terrible as the seven 
years' one ; but now, sińce I came here— — ' 

' It requires one to bury one's self in these enchant- 
ing countries, to see these people close to, and to hear 
them talk, in order to find out on which foot it is that 
Spain halts/ 

* It is so . . . Without being able to explain on what 
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I base my opinions, somehow, sinee I came here, I see 
things in a differenfc light, and I think of the possibility 
of long and ferocious wars.' 
' Exactly.' 

* But just now a private war in which I am engaged, 
and which has only been declared lately, occupies me 
morę than public war/ 

* You told me that this was your aunfs house. What 
is her name V 

* Dofia Perfecta Rey de Palentinos/ 

* Ah ! I know her by name. She is an excellent 
person, and the only one I have not heard the garlic- 
sellers speak ill of. When I was formerly here, I 
heard of her goodness, her charities, her yirtues every-' 
where.* 

* Yes ; my aunt is extremely kind — very amiable,' 
said Rey. 

And then he remained thoughtful for a short 
time. 

* But now I recollect !^ exclaimed Pinzon, suddeuly, 
' now I recollect ! . . . now that I come to put this and 
that together . . . Yes, in Madrid they told me you 
were going to marry your cousin. Ali is unravelled. 
Is it that pretty, that celestial Rosarito V 

' Friend Pinzon, let us talk cautiously.* 

* It seems to me that there is opposition.' 

* There is morę than that. There are terrible con- 
flicts. Powerful friends, clever, initiative, are required 
— friends of great experience in difficult circumstances, 
of great cunning and strength.* 

* Why, man, this is something morę serious even than 
a duel !' 
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' Much morę serious. A man is easilj^ fought against. 
It is quite another thiag with women, with invisible 
enemies who work in the dark/ 

* Really, I am all attention/ 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pinzon stretched him^elf at fuli 

length on the bed. Pepe Rey brought an armchair 
near, and leaning his shoulder against the bed and his 
head on his hand, commenced the conference, consulta- 
tion, exposition of his plan, or whatever it might be 
called, and spoke for a very long time. Pinzon 
listened to him with profound attention, and without 
saying anything except an occasional ąuestion to ask 
for dates, or for the clearing something not quite 
understpod. Pinzon was very grave. He stretched 
himself in the bed with the pleasantly lazy feeling of 
one who has not slept for three nights, and then he 
said : 

' Your plan is arduous, hazardous, and diflBicult/ 

* But not impossible V 

* Oh no ! there is nothing impossible in the world. 
Think over it well.* 

* I have thought over it/ 

* And you are resolved to carry it forward ? These 
kind of things are not everyday matters. Sometimes 
they turn out badly, and leave those who undertake 
them in an unenviable plight/ 

* I am resolved.' 

* Then, for my part, although the business is very 
risky and serious, most serious, I am ready to help you 
in every possible way.' 

* Then I may rely upon you V 
' To the death !' 
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XIX. 

TERRIFIC COMBAT. STRATAGEM. 

First shots cannot be delayed. At dinner-time, after 
having agreed upon a plan with Pinzon, whose first 
condition was that they were to pretend not to know 
each other, Rey went to the dining-room. There he 
met with his aunt, who had just come from the cathe- 
dra!, where she was accustomed to spend all the 
morning. She was quite alone, and appeared pro- 
foundly pre-occupied. The engineer noticed that upon 
that pallid and marble countenance, not exempt from 
a certain degree of beauty, there hovered the mysteri- 
ous shadow of a eloud. Onlooking at him she resumed 
her usual serenity, but he did not look at her much, 
and after a rapid glance at her nephew's countenance, 
that of the gracious lady resumed its studied gloom. 

Silence was observed during the meal. They did 
not wait for Don Cayetano, as he had gone to Mundo 
Grandę. When they began their meal, Dofia Perfecta 
said: 

*And that gentleman — that military person the 
Goverument has kindly madę us a present of to-day — 
is not he coming to dinner V 

' He seems to be morę sleepy than hungry,' replied 
the engineer, without looking at his aunt. 

' Do you know him V 

* I have never seen him before.* 

' Weil, we are nicely amused with the guests the 
Government send us. We are to have our beds and 
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our dinners ready whenever these Madrid yagabonds 
choose to order them !* 

' It is because they are afraid of insurrections/ said 
Pepe, feeling a thrill run through him, *and the 
Government is determined to crush the Orbajenses — 
to crusL them — to reduce them to powder !* 

' Man ! for — for God^s sake don't pulverise us/ ex- 
claimed the lady, sarcastically. * Poor unfortunate us! 
Have pity, man, and allow these unhappy creatures to 
live. And what — what will j^ou be when you help 
the military in the glorious work of our pulverisation V 

' I am not a soldier. I shall do nothing morę than 
applaud, when I see the germs of civil war, insubordi- 
nation, robbery, disorder and barbarism, which, to the 
shame of our age and our country, exists here, extir- 
pated for ever/ 

' Ali will be as God wills/ 

* Orbajosa, my dear aunt, is nearly nothing but garlic 
and bandits ; because they are only bandits, who, in 
the name of political or religious ideas, rush about seek- 
ing adventures every four or five years/ 

* Thanks, many thanks, my dear nephew !' said 
Dofia Perfecta, turning pale. * So Orbajosa has 
nothing but this ? A little morę it must possess, a 
little morę than you have, and which you are come to 
seek amongst us.* 

Rey felt the blow. His heart burned within him. 
It was very difBcult to remember and observe the 
considerations of sex, state, and position, which were 
due to his aunt. He felt himself almost carried away 
by the violence of his feelings, and an irresistible force 
impelled him to say : 
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' I came to Orbajosa because you sent for me. You 
concerted with my father * 

' Yes, yes ; it is quite true,' replłed the lady, inter- 
rupting him ąuickly, and trying to regain her usual 
sweetness. ' I do not deny it. I was the true culprit. 
I am to blame for your disgust, for the disdain you 
have shown us, for all the disagreeables which have 
taken place in my house in consequence of your 
coming.' 

* I am very glad you are aware of it.* 

* On the other hand, you are a saint. Is it necessary 
for me to go on my knees before your graciousness 
and ask your pardon V 

' Senora/ said her nephew, leaving off eating, ' I beg 
you will not make a jest of me in such an unmerci- 
ful manner. I have given no cause for it. I merely 
said that I came to Orbajosa because you sent for 
me.' 

' And that is true. Your father and I aereed that 
you should marry Eosario. You came to make her 
acquaintance. I accepted you at once as my son . . . 
You appeared to love Rosario.' 

* Pardon me/ objected Pepe, 'I did love, and do love 
Rosario; you appeared to accept me as a son; you, 
receiving me with deceitful cordiality, from tae very 
first moment emploj^ed every cunning art to counter- 
act and impede the fulfilment of the propositions madę 
by my father. From the first day you determined to 
exasperate me, to weary me out, and with lips 
wreathed with smiles and afifectionate words, you tried 
to kill me by degrees, as it were ; you have, in dark- 
ness and secrecy had me encompassed in a swarm 
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of lawsuits ; you have had me discharged from the 
official charge I brought to Orbajosa ; you have had 
me depreciated in the city ; you had me expelled from. 
the cathedral ; you have always kept me away from 
the chosen of my heart ; you have 'afflicted your 
daughter with an inquisitorial incarceration, which 
may lose her her life, if God does not interpose to save 
her/ 

Dofia Perfecta coloured scarlet. But that sudden 
blush of offended pride and of her discovered thoughts 
passed rapidly away, leaving her pale and green. Her 
lips were trembling. Pushing her plate away, she rosę 
suddenly. Her nepheWj too, stood up. 

'My God 1 Holy Yirgin of Socorro !' exclaimed the 
lady, raising both hands to her head and pressing it 
tightly, in the proper attitude of desperation. ' Is it 
possible I deserve such atrocious insults ? Pepe, my 
child, is it you who speak ? . . . If I have done what 
you say, I am indeed a miserable sinner/ 

She fell on the sofa and covered her face with her 
hands. Pepe, coming close to her, noticed the sobbing 
anguish of his aunt and the copious flow of her tears. 
Notwithstanding his conviction, he could not overcome 
the slight feeling of relenting which came across him, 
a id feeling himself faint-hearted, he experienced a 
certain degree of regret that he had spoken so much 
and so strongly. 

' My dear aunt,' he said, putting his hand upon her 
shoulder. ' If you answer me with tears and sighs you 
may move, but you will not convince me. I want 
reasons and not sentiments. Speak to me. Tell me 
calmly that I am mistaken in thinking what I do 
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think ; prove it to me after, and I will confess my 
error * 

' Leave me ! You are not my brother's son. If you 
were, you would not insult me as you have insulted me. 
So I am an intriguer, ahypocritical harpy, a negotiator 
of domestic entangleraents ? . . . ' 
i Saying this, the lady uncovered her face, and looked 
at her nephew with a beatific expression. Pepe was 
puzzled. The tears, as well as the sweet voice of his 
father*s sister, eould not be insignificant phenomena 
in the soul of the mathematician. The words were 
already on his lips to ask forgiveness. Generally a 
man of great energy, whenever anything in the way 
of sensitiveness, anything, in fact, which touched his 
heart, appealed to him, it madę a child of him at once. 
It is a failing of mathematicians. Newton, they say, 
was the same. 

* I will give you the reasons you ask,* said Dona 
Perfecta, signing to her nephew to sit besideher. 'I 
will make amends to you. You shall prove how kind, 
how indulgent, how humble I am. Do you think that I 
shall contradict you, that I shall absolutely deny all the 
deeds you accuse me of ? No, then, I do not deny them.' 

The engineer was astonished. 

'I do not deny them,' oontinued the lady; * what I 
deny is the injurious intention you attribute to them. 
What right have you to judge of what you know 
nothing, except by signs and conjectures ? Have you 
the supremę wisdom which is required to judge of the 
plan of oihef people^s actions, and pass sentence upon 
them? Are you omnipotent, that you should be 
acquainted with people's intentions V 
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Pepe was still more astonished. 

' Is it not lawful occasionally in one's life to employ 
indirect means to arrive at a good and honourable end ? 
I, my dear nephew, showing a sincerity which you do 
not deserve — I confess that I have eflFectively availed 
myself of subterfuges in order to compass a good end, 
to obtain that which would be equally beneficial to 
you and to my daughter. Do you not understand ? You 
seem stupefied. Ah ! your grand mathematical know- 
ledge, and your German philosophy, are not eapable 
of penetrating the subtleties of a prudent mother.' 

'I am growing more and more amazed/ said the 
engineer. 

' Be amazed as much as you like, but confess your 
barbarifcy/ said the lady, advancing in courage. ' Ac- 
knowledge your flippancy and rude behaviour to me, 
accusing me as you have dpne. You are only a beard- 
less lad, without experi^pce or any other knowledge 
than that of books, which teach nothing of the world 
or the hearfc. You understand nothing but the making 
of roads and machinery . . . Ah ! my dear young 
gentleman, the human heart is not entered by means 
of railway tunnels, nor are its lowest depths explored 
as you would explore a minę. A. stranger*s conscience 
is not read by the naturalisfs microscope, nor the 
culpability of one's neighbours by levelling ideas with 
a theodolite/ 

^ For God^s sake, my dear aunt ' 

' Why do you natne God if you do not believe in 
Him V said Dofia Perfecta, in solemn tones. * If you 
believed in Him, if you were a good Christian, you 
would not venture on such perfidious judgment of my 

11 
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conduct. I am a pious woman : do you understand ? I 
have a quiet conscience : do you understand ? I know 
what I am doing, and why I am doing it : do you 
undersł^and V 

' I understand — I understand — I understand T 
* God, in whom you do not believe, sees what you 
neither see nor can see — the intention. I say no morę. 
I do not wish to enter into any morę explanations than 
are necessary. Neither would you understand me if I 
told you that I was wishing to attain my object with- 
out scandal;^ without oflfending your father, without 
oflFending you, without giving people an explicit nega- 
tive to talk about ... I will say nothing about all 
this to you, for you isyould not understand, Pepe. You 
are a mathematician. You see what is straight before 
you, and no morę; crude naturę, and nothing 
else ; lines, angles, weights, and nothing else. You see 
the eflFect, and not the cause. He who does not be- 
lieve in God cannot see causes. God is the supremę 
intention of the world. He who does not know Him, 
must necessarily judge of everything as you judge, 
like a fool. For example, in the tempest you only se© 
destruction; in conflagrations, ruins; in droughts, 
poverty ; in earthquakes, desolation ; and nevertheless, 
pro ud young gentleman, in all these apparent 
calamities, the goodness of the intention must be 
sought . . . yes, sir, the always good intention of He 
who can do nofching iU.' 

This high-flown phraseology, though cunning and 
mystical, did not convince Rey ; but he did not wish 
to foUow his aunt by the harsh path of such arguments, 
80 he simply said : 
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' Good ! I respect intentions/ 

' Now that you acknowledge your error/ continued 
the pious lady, growing morę hardened, * I will make 
another confession to you, and that is, that I am be- 
ginning to understand I did wrong in adopting such a 
system, although my objectwasirreproachable. Know- 
ing your rash character, knowing your inability to 
understand me, I ought to have brought the matter 
straight before you, and have said, " My dear nephew, 
I do not wish you to be my daughter'8 husband." ' 

' That is the language you should have used to me 
from the very first day,' replied the engineer, breathing 
morę easily, as one who sees himself free from a heavy 
weight. * I thank you very much for these words, my 
dear aunt. After being stabbed in the dark, this blow 
in open daylight quite delights me/ 

* Then I will repeat the blow, nephew,' replied the 
lady, with as much energy as displeasure. ' Now you 
know it. I do not wish you to marry Rosario/ 

Pepe was silent. There was a long pause, during 
which each looked at the other fixedly and attentively, 
as if the face of each adversary to the other was the 
most perfect work of art. 

* Do you not understand what I have said V repeated 
she ; ' fchat everything is over, that there will be no 
wedding V 

* Allow me, my dear aunt,' said the young man, with 
źirmness, ' to say that I am not deterred by the intima- 
tion. In the pass to which things are come, your nega- 
tive is of little consequence to me.' 

' What do you say T screamed Dofia Perfecta. 

* What you now hear. I ahall marry Rosario.* 

11—2 
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Dofia Perfecta rosę up indignant, majestic, terrible. 
Her attitude was that of anathema ia woman*s form. 
Rey remained seated, calm, brave, with the passive 
bravery of profound belief and unquenchable resolu- 
tion. The downfaU of all the wrath with which his 
aunt was threatening him did not even make him 
wink. 

* You are mad. Marry my daughter — you marry her, 
I not wishing it !...'. ^ 

The trembling lips of the lady uttered these words 
with a truły tragic accent. 

^ You not wishing it ! . . . She thinks quite diflFer- 
ently.' 

' Yes, I not wishing it !' repeated the lady. * Yes, I 
say it, and I repeat it : I will not have it ! I will not 
have it !' 

' She and I both wish it.* 

* Miserable wretch ! I suppose there are only your- 
self and herself in the world ? Of course, there are no 
parents, no society, no conscience, no God to be con- 
sidered V 

' It is because there is society, because there is con- 
science, because there is a' God,* said Rey, gravely, 
rising up and raising his hand towards heaven, ' that I 
say and I repeat I will marry hei*.* 

* Pitiful wretch ! proud boaster ! And even if you 
defy all, do you think there are no laws to hinder your 
yiolence 7 

' Because there are laws, I say and I repeat that I 
will marry her.' 

' Is there nothing you respect V 

' 1 respect nothing that is unworthy of respect.* 
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' And my authority, my will, and myself ? . . . Am 
I nothing V 

* For me your daughter is everything, all the rest 
nothing at all/ 

The firmness of Pepe Rey was like the parading an 
irresistible forće, with perfect control over himself. 
The blows he was administering were cold, bruising, 
without the least shade of mercy. His words appeared, 
if the comparison might be allowed, like a pitiless 
artillery. 

Dofia Perfecta fell down again upon the sofa, but she 
did not shed any tears ; only a sort of nervous con- 
Yulsion shook her limbs. 

* So it seems, for this infamous atheist/ she ex- 
claimed, with candid fury, 'there are no social conven- 
tional^ties — there is nothing morę than his fancy. He 
is an unworthy, avaricious wretch. My daughter is 
rich/ 

*If you think to wound me by thus twisting the 
question and misrepresenting my sentiments, and 
trying to wound my dignity, you are quite mistaken, 
dear aunt. You cali me avaricious. God knows 
whether I am/ 

' You have no dignity/ 

* That is one opinion amongst others. The world 
very likely holds you in the sanctity of infallibility. I 
do not. I am very far from believing that yoiir sen- 
tences will aflFect me in the eyes of God/ 

* But it is quite true what I say. . . . For you still 
insist, even after my denial. You defy everything, 
you are a monster, a bandit/ 

' I am a man/ 
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* A miserable wrefcch. Let us have done. I deny my 
daughter to you — I deny her to you !* 

*Then I shall take her! I only shall be taking 
what is my own/ 

' Leave my presence/ said the lady, suddehly rising. 
'Wretch, do you think my daughter thinks about 
you r 

* She loves me, the same as I love her/ 
atisalie! AlieT 

' She herself has told me so. Pardon me, if on this 
point I prefer taking her opinion to that of her 
mamma/ 

' When did she tell you ? You have not seen her 
for a long time.' 

' I saw her last night, and she swore to me, before 
the Christ in the chapel, that she would be my wife/ 

' What a scandal ! what impudence ! . . . Oh ! what 
is this ? My God, what dishonour !' exclaimed Dona 
Perfecta, pressing again both hands to her head and 
pacing the room. * Rosario left her own room, and at 
night r 

* She came out to see me. It was about time.' 

* What abominable conduct of you ! You have 
acted like a robber — like a common seducer !' 

* I took a lesson from y our own school. My intention 
was good/ 

* And she went downstairs ! . . . Ah ! I suspected 
it. This morning at daylight I surprised her all dressed 
in her room. She told me she had gone out, I don't 
inow where. It is you who are the real criminal, you 
, . . This is a disgrace. . . . Pepe, Pepe, I certainly 
expected anythingfrom you but this great outrage . . . 
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Ali is over now. Get away with you ! You no morę 
exist for me. I forgive you on condition you go away 
... I will not say a word of this to your father. . . . 
What horrible egotism . . . No, no, there is no love in 
you. You do not love my daughter.' 

' God knows that I adore her, and that is sufficient 
for me T 

' Do not take God*s name on your lips, blasphómer, 
and hołd your tongue. In God's name, which I can 
invoke, for I believe in Him, I tell you my daughter 
shall never be your wife. My daughter shall be saved, 
Pepe ; my daughter shall not be consigned to perdition, 
and it would be perdition, her union with you.' 

* Rosario shall be my wife,* repeated the engineer 
with pathetic calm. 

The pious lady grew still morę irritated, seeing the 
calm energy of her nephew. With a half-stifled voice 
she said : 

* Do not think that your threats terrify me. I know 
what I am saying. Indeed ! so a home is to be out- 
raged — a family ? Is all authority, human and divine, 
to be defied T 

*I will defy everything,* said the engineer, com- 
mencing to lose his calmness and expres8ing himself 
with some agitation. 

* You will defy everything. Ah ! it is patent what 
a barbarian, what a savage you must be !* 

* No, my dear aunt. I am mild, upright, and quite 
opposed to all violence, but between you and me — be- 
tween you, who are the law, and me, who am bound to 

• respect it, there is a poor, young, afficted creature, an 
angel, subjected to a wicked martyrdom. This sight, 
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this injustice, this unheard-of compulsion, is what con- 
yerts my uprightness into barbarity, my reasoning 
into force, my honour into violence similar to that of 
thieves and murderers. This sight, madam, is that 
which impels me not to respect your law, that which 
compels me to over-ride it, defying everything. What 
appears to be a mutiny, is really an ineludable law. I 
do what is done in all societies, when such a glaring 
and irritating brutality comes in their way. Th ey pass 
over it, destroying it with overwhelming force. Such 
am I just no w; I don*t know myself even. I was 
reasonable, now I am unreasonable ; I was respectful, 
now I am insolent ; I was polite, now I am a savage. 
You have bronght me to this horrible pass — irritating 
and driving me away from the straight path along 
which I was tranąuilly going. Who is to blame for 
this, you or I V 

'You! youT 

* Neither you nor I can answer that. I believe that 
both are in the wrong. In you is violence and injus- 
tice, in me injustice and violence. We have come to 
be one as barbarous as the other, and we struggle with 
and wound each other without compassion. My blood 
will be on your conscience, and yours will be upon 
minę . . . It is enough, madam. I do not wish to 
annoy you with idle words. Let us now come to 
deeds.' 

' Deeds ! all right !' exclaimed Dofia Perfecta, roar- 
ing like a wild beast rather than speaking. * Don't 
think there are no civil guards in Orbajosa !' 

' Adieu, sefiora. I shall leave this house. I do not 
think we shall see each other again.* 
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' Go away ! go away ! Go away at once !' cried she, 
pointing to the door with most energetic gesture. 

Pepe Rey went out. Dofia Perfecta, after pronounc- 
ing some incoherent words, which were a elear expres- 
sion of her ire, fell into an armchair with sigos of . 
weariness and a nervous attack. The servants cam& 
to see to her. 

* Send and tell Sefior Don Inocencio to come/ ehe ' 
sereameA ' At once — quick 1 Tell him to come ! . . / 

And then she sat biting her pocket-handkerchief. 



XX. 



RUMOUKS. FEARS. 



The day after this lamentable dispute, various rumours^ 
about Pepe Rey and his conduct ran through Orba- 
josa, from honse to house, from circle to circle, from 
the club to the chemisfs shop, and from the promenadę 
of Las Descalzas to the gate of Baidejos. AU the world 
were talking about it, and the commentaries thereon 
were so many and various that had Don Cayetano col- 
lected and compiled them, he could have formed with 
them a rich Tltesaurus of the benevolence of Orbajosa. 

In the midst of the diversity that was current, thera 
were certain culminating points on which all agreed 
one of which was the foUowing : 

' That the engineer, infuriated because Dona Perfecta 
had refused to allow Rosario to marry an atheist, had 
raised his hand to his aunt.' 
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The young man, meanwhUe, was lodging in the inn 
of the widów Cusco, an establishment conducted not 
At the height, but at the very lowest pitch of the 
primitive backwardness of the country. Colonel Pin- 
json often yisited him, to keep him advised in the 
matter of the entanglement they had on hand, and for 
the eflGicacious carrying out of which the officer showed 
a clever disposition. He was constantly suggesting 
new artifices and stratagems, hastening to carry them 
into execution with excellent humour; he used to say 
to his friend : 

* The part I am playing, dear Pepe, cannot be con- 
^idered one of the pleasantest; but to vex Orbajosa 
And the people in it, I would go four-footed.' 

We do not know what crafty wiles the sagacious 
soldier used, master as he was of all kinds of stratagems, 
but it is certain that at the end of three days' abode 
he had managed to get into the good graces of all in 
the house. Dofia Perfecta was much pleased with his 
<;omportment, and could not without emotion hear his 
flattering praises of the excellent way the house was 
conducted ; of the nobility, piety, and august magnifi- 
cence of its mistress. He was hand in glove with Don 
Cayetano. Neither the mother nor Penitenciario were 
in the least disturbed at his talking to Rosario (whose 
liberty after her cousin's departure was restored to 
her) ; and with his courtesies, his skilful flattery, and 
his consummate address, acquired in the house of 
Palentinos considerable influence and even familiarity. 
But the object of all his arts was a maid-servant named 
Librada, whom he induced to take messages and notes 
to Rosarito, pretending he was in love with her. 
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She did not make much resistance to the bribery 
carried on, in the shape of fine words and plenty 
of money, because she was ignorant of where really 
the notes and little parcels came from; for had 
she onee thought that it was all anotber diabolical 
trick of Don Josś'8, although she liked him very much, 
she would not have been a traitor to her mistress for 
all the gold in the world. 

One day Dona Perfecta, Don Inocencio, Jacinto and 
Finzon, were all in the garden. They were speaking 
of the military, and of the mission on which they had 
come to Orbajosa, Seiior Penitenciario finding it a theme 
on which to condemn the tyrannical conduct of the 
Government, and without knowing how, Pepe Rey was 
mentioned. 

' He is still at the inn,' said the little lawyer ; ' I 
saw him yesterday, and he sent his compliments to 
you, Dona Perfecta/ 

* Did ever anyone know greater insolence ? . . . Ah ! 
Senor Pinzon, do not be astonished at my using such 
language, speaking of one's own nephew .... You 
know . . . that young gentleman who had the same 
room you occupy now.' 

* Yes, I know ! I don't know him, at least only by 
sight and report. He is a very intimate friend of our 
brigadier.' 

' An intimate friend of the brigadier V 

* Yes, sefiora, the one who commands the brigade 
which has come to this part of the country, and which 
is spread about in the different towns.' 

* And where is he ? asked the lady, with great 
interest. 
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* In Orbajosa.' 

' I thinh he is lodging in the house of Polavieja/ put 
in Jacinto. 

* Your nephew/ continued Pinzon, * and Brigadier 
Batalia are inost intimate friends, they are exceedingly 
fond of each other, and are to be seen at all hours 
walking about the town together/ 

' Then, my dear friend, the worse opinion have I of 
your chief/ replied Dofia Perfecta. 

' He is . . . he is very unfortunate/ said Pinzon, in 
the tonę of a person who, from respect, does not like 
to use too harsh a term. 

, 'Present company excepted, Seńor Pinzon, and 
making a most honourable exception in your case,' 
added Dona Perfecta, ' there is no denying that in the 
Spanish army there are all sorts . . .' 

* Our brigadier was a splendid soldier before he took 
to spiritualism . . .' 

* To spiritualism !' 

' That sect who cali up spirits and ghosts by table- 
rapping . . .' exclaimed the canon, laughing. 

' From curiosity, only from curiosity,* said Jacintillo 
with emphasis, ' I sent to Madrid for Allan Kardec's 
book. It is well to be informed upon everything.' 

'But is it possible that such nonsense? . . . Tell 
me, Pinzon, does my nephew also belong to that table- 
rapping sect V 

* I fancy it was he who instructed our brave Brigadier 
Batalia.' 

' Goodness !' 

* It is so ; and when he has the fancy,' said Don 
Inocencio, without being able to control his laughter. 
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* he will speak with Socrates, St. Paul, Ceryaotes, 
and Descartes, just as I am speaking now to ask 
Librada to bring me a match. Poor Sefior de Rey ! 
1 said quite truły, when I remarked that his was not 
a good head; 

' As for the rest/ continued Pinzon, ' our brigadier 
is a very good officer. If he sins at all it is by being 
excessively stern. He takes the governor*s orders to 
the very letter, and if he is much contradicted here, 
he will think very little of not leasing one stone upon 
another in Orbajosa. Yes, I must warn you all to 
take care/ 

' But this monster is not going to cut our heads oft. 
Ah ! Sefior Don Inocencio, these visits of the military 
remind me of ^hat I have read in the lives of the 
martyrs, when a Roman pro-consul showed himself in 
a Christian town . . .' 

' The comparison is not at all unlike/ said Peniten- 
ciario, looking at the officef over his glasses. 

' It is rather sad, but, being the truth, it must be 
said,' said Pinzon, good-naturedly. ' Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, you are at our mercy/ 
. * The authorities of the country,' objected Jacinto, 

* still perform their duties admirably.' 

' I fancy you are mistaken,' replied the soldier, who 
was observing the lady and the priest with the most 
profound interest. 

' But the governor of the province ?' 

* The governor of the province has been changed for 
a delegate from the supremę Government, who was to 
arrive this moming. The municipal councils are all 
closed to-day. The Minister has ordered this to be 
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done because it is feared, I doii't know with what 
reason, that they would not lend their aid to the cen- 
tral authority.' 

* Weil, we are in a fine way/ muttered the canon, 
knitting his eyebrows and projecting his lower Up. 

Dofia Perfecta meditated. 

'They have also removed some of the judges of the 
first instance, amongst them the judge of Orbajosa/ 

'Thejudge! Periąuito! . . . Is Periquito judge no 
longer V exclaimed Dofia Perfecta, with the voice and 
aspect of a person who has had the misfortune to be 
stung by a serpent. 

' The one who was judge in Orbajosa yesterday is 
no longer so,' said Pinzon. * To-morrow the new one 
will arrive.' 

* An unknown person !' 
' An unknown person/ 

* A bad man, perhaps . . . The other was so honour- 
able !' said the lady, with anguish. ' I never once 
asked anything from him that he did not accede to 
at once. Do you kuow who is to be the new mayor V 

' They say a corregidor is coming.' 

' Really, you had better, I think, say once for all 
that the Deluge is coming, and let it all be over,' said 
the canon, getting up. 

'So that we really are at the mercy of the 
brigadier V 

'For a few days, morę or less. Don*t be angry 
with me. In spite of my uniform, I am opposed to 
militarism ; but they order us to fight, and we do fight. 
There is not a morę beggarly trade going than ours.' 

' Indeed it is — so it is,' said the lady, disguising hor 
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fury, ' sińce you have confessed it . . . So ^there is 
neither mayor nor judge ? . . .' 

'Nor governor of the province/ 

' Upon my word ! they will be removing the lord 
bishop next, and sending us an acolyte in his place/ 

' There is only that wanting . . . If they let them 
do it here/ muttered Doń Inocencio, lowering his eyes, 
* they won't stop at trifles/ 

' And all because they are afraid of parties rising in 
Orbajosa T exclaimed the lady, crossing her hands and 
shaking from head to foot. 'Candidly, Pinzon, I 
wonder the very stones don't rise. I wish no harm to 
you personally, but it would be only just that the 
water you drink should be turned into gore. Didyou 
say that my nephew was an intimate friend of the 
brigadier V 

* So intimate, that they are together all day ; they 
were schoolfellows. Batalia loves him like a brother, 
and pleases him in every thing. If I were in your place, 
madam, I should not feel easy/ 

' Oh, my God ! I am afraid of a disturbance — a 
search !* she exclaimed, uneasily. 

' Seiiora,' contended the canon, energetically, * before 
I would consent to a search in this honourable house, 
before consenting to the least scrutiny of this most 
noble family, I . . . my nephew . . . what am I say- 
ing . . . every one in Orbajosa . . / 

Don Inocencio did not dnish. His anger was so 
great, that the words thickened in his throat. He 
took a few warlike steps and then sat down again. 

* It strikes me that your fears are groundless,' said 
Pinzon. ' If it were necessary, I . . .' 
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* And I . . / added Jacinto. 

Dofia Perfecta had fixed her eyes on the glass door of 
the dining-room, behind which a graceful figurę could 
be seen. The contemplation of it seemed to cause 
the gloomy clouds of fear on the lady's countenance to 
deepen. 

' Bosańo ! come here, Rosario !' she said, going to 
meet her. ' I fancy you are looking better to-day — 
morę lively. Yes . . . Don^t you all think that 
Rosario looks much better ? She seems quite another 
being/ 

Everyone agreed that Rosario had the greatest 
happiness depiot^d on her countenance. 



XXI. 

SPARKS STRUCK. 



For śome days the foUowing notices appeared in the 
Madrid newspapers : 

' It is not true that there is any party-rising what- 
«ver in Orbajosa. We hear from our correspondent in 
that neighbourhood that the country is so little dis- 
posed to anything hazardous, that the presence of 
Batalla*s brigade there is considered unnecessary.* 

' It is said that Batalla's brigade will leave Orbajosa, 
as mili tary force is not reąuired there, and will go to 
YillajuatL de Nahara, where several parties have 
appeared.' 
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'It is no W certain that the Aceros, with several 
horsemen, are scouring the end of Yillajuan, next the 
judicial district of Orbajosa. The governor of the pro- 

vince of X has telegraphed the Governinent, 

saying that Francisco Acero entered the Roąuetas, 
where he received a quarter's money, and asked for 
rations. Domingo Acero (Faltriąuera) wandered about 
the mountain rangę of Jubileo, actively pursued by the 
civil guards, who killed the one man and appre- 
hended the othcr.* ^Bartolomó Acero was the same 
who bumed the civil register of Lugarnoble, carrying 
away the mayor and two of the principal landowners 
as hostages/ 

' Perfect tranąuillity reigns in Orbajosa.' 

The Aceros, that warlike dynasty, deserving, accord- 
ing to some people, of figuring in romance, had taken 
for their own the neighbouring province ; but the insur- 
rection did not spread to the episCopal city. It is 
believed that modern civilisation will in time be con- 
ąueror in its struggle with the barbarie customs of old, 
and that they will taste the sweets of a lasting peace. 

And this is quite true, that Caballuco himself, one 
of the chief figures in the historical rebellion of Orba- 
josa, says openly before all the world that he did not 
wish to ąuarrel with the Government, nor invólve 
himself in disputea which might cost him dear, 

Let it be said what would, the violent naturę of 
Ramos had calmed down with his years, cooling a 
little the vehemence which he received with his exist- 
ence from his father and grandfather Caballucos, the 
best class of warriors that ever desolated the earth. It 
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was also related that about that time the new governor 
of the proyince held a conference with this important 
personage, recewing from his lipa the highest 
assurances that he would help the public peace and 
avoid all occasion for disturbances. Trustworthy 
witnesses deposed that he was seen in friendly com- 
panłonship with the soldiers, hobnobbing with this or 
the other sergeant in the tavern ; and it was even said 
that they were going to give him a good appointment 
in the mayoralty of the capital of the province. 

There is no doubt whatever that Cristobal Bamos 
left his house at nightfall, and, crossing the street Con- 
destable, saw three peasants, who, mounted on mules, 
were coming from the opposite direction to his, and 
asking them where they were going, received for 
answer, to the house of Doiia Perfecta, to take to her 
some first-fruits of several orchards, and some rents 
that were due. They were Sefior Pasolargo, a youth 
called Frasquito Gonzalez, and the third middle-aged 
and of a ruddy complexion ; this one had received the 
name of Yejarruco, although his real name was Josó 
Esteban Romero. Caballuco went on behind them at the 
reąuest of these people, with whom he had a cordial and 
old friendship, and entered into the lady's house with 
them. This occurred, according to exact dates, the 
evening of the second day after that on which Dofia 
Perfecta and Pinzon spoke about what has been 
related in the former chapter. 

The grand Ramos amused himself giving to Łibrada 
several unimportant messages, which a neighbour had 
entrusted him with ; and when he entered the dining- 
room, the three peasants before mentioned were already 
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there, as well as Sefior Licurgo, who by a singular 
<3oincidence was also present, having gone to speak on 
business connected with the house and tbe crops. The 
lady was in a most diabolical temper ; finding fault 
with everything, and harshiy blaming them for the 
drought of heaven and the sterility of the earth, things 
for which they, poor people, were certainly not to blame. 
Sefior Penitenciario was present at the scenę. When 
Caballuco entered, the priest saluted him most affec^ 
tionately, pointing to a seat by his side. 

'Herę is the person/ said the lady, with disdain. 
^ It seems a falsehood that everyone should be talking 
so much of a man with so lit tle courage ! Tell me, 
Oaballuco, is it true that some soldiers struck you this 
morning ?' 

'Me! mer 

Saying this, the Centaur rosę indignantly, as if he 
had received the grossest insult. 

* So it has been said,' added the lady. ' It is not 
true ? I believed it because anyone who holds himself 
in so little . . . they would spit at you, and you 
would think yourself honoured by the military 
saliva/ 

* Madam !' vociferated Bamos, with energy : * saying 
the respect I owe you, who are my mother, my morę 
than mother, my lady, my queen . . . saying, I say 
the respect I owe to you, who haye giyen me all that 
I possess . . . saying the respect . . / 

' Well ! . . . you seem as if you wanted to say a 
great deal, and yet you say nothing/ 

* Well, theii, I say, that sayiug the respect, this blow 
business is a calumny/ he added, expressing himself 

12—2 
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with extraordinary difficulty. * Everybody is talking 
of me, whether I come in or whether I go out, where 
I am going, from where I am coming . . . and all 
why ? Because they want to make me the scąpegoat 
to upset the country. The soldiers are come ? that is 
bad ; but what are we going to do ? . . . They have 
removed the mayor and the judge ? . . . that is bad ; 
I wish that the stones of Orbąjosa would rise against 
them; but I gave my word to the governor, and up to 
now I . . / 

He scratched his head, frowned gloomily, and with 
speech gradually growing slower^ continued : 

* I may be rude, tiresome, stupid, obstinąte, anything 
you like ; but as a gentleman I yield to no one.' 

* What a pity for the Cid Campeador/ said Dofia 
Perfecta, with the greatest contempt. *Do you not 
think with me, Sefiior Penitenciario, that there cannot 
be a single man in Orbąjosa who has any shame ? 

' Serious opinion is that,' replied the priest, without 
looking at his friend, nor removing from his chin the 
band which sustained his meditative countenance. 

* But I do fancy that this neighbourhood has accepted 
tlie tiresome yoke of militarism with excessive sub- 
mission.' 

Licurgo and the three peasants laughed with all 
their might. 

* When the soldiers and the new authorities,' said 
the lady, ' have taken away our last penny, after the 
town is dishonoured, we will send all the brave men 
of Orbąjosa to Madrid, in a ery stal urn, to be put in a 
museum, or shown in the streets.' 

' Hurrah for the senora T exclaimed he they called 
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Yejarrtico, with a lively gesture. * What she has said 
is as good as gold. They shall not say of me that tliere 
are no brave people, for of the Aceros one has three sons 
and a wife, and some disturbance might happen . . .' 

* Oh, but you have not given your word to the 
gov^ernor V asked the lady, with a bitter smile. 

* To the governor V exclairaed the one called Fras- 
quito Gonzalez. * There is not a rascal in the whole 
country who deserves a shot morę. Governor and 
government are all alike. The priest preached last 
Sunday such a lot of high-sounding things about the 
heresies and ofFences to religion in Madrid ... Oh ! 
it was something to hear him ... At the end he 
gave great cries in the pulpit, saying that religion had 
110 defenders left now.' 

* There is this great Cristobal Ramos here/ said the 
lady, giving the Centaur a slap on the shoulder. ' He 
rides on horseback, he promenades in the streets and 
the high roads to attract the attention of the soldiers ; 
as soon as they see him they are so frightened 
at the heros fierce countenance, they run away 
terrified.' 

The lady finished the sentence with a peal of such 
exaggerated laughter, that the profound silence of 
those who were listening to her was morę striking 
than before. Caballuco was turning pale. 

*Senor Pasolargo,' continued the lady, composing 
herself, * when you go home to-night, send your son 
Bartolomó to stay here. I want some honest people 
in the house ; and even then it may happen some 
morning my daughter and I may be found murdered.' 

* Sefiora !' they all exclaimed. 
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* Sefiora f shouted Caballaco, getting up ; ' is this a 
jest, or wfaat is it V 

'Senor Vejamico, Senor Pasolargo/ contioned the 
lady, without looking at the local bravo, ' I am not 
safe in my own house. No person in Orbajosa is, mncb 
less myself. My life hangs on a tbread. I cannot 
close my eyes at night/ 

' But who — who would dare ? . . / 

' Indeed !' exclaimed Licurgns, with spirit, ' I, old 
and infirm, would be capable of fighting the whole 
Spanish army, if they harmed as much so the hem of 
the lady's dress . . / 

*With Sefior Caballuco,' said Frasąuito Gtonzalez, 
' there is morę than enough.' 

' Oh no !' repłied Dona Perfecta, with cruel sarcasm. 
*Don't you see, Ramos has passed his word to the 
govemor . . / 

Caballuco sat down again, and putting one leg over 
the other, crossed his hands upon them. 

' A coward is quite enough for me,' added the mis- 
tress, itóplacably, ' without his having given his word. 
Perhaps I shall have to run the riskof seeing my house 
attacked, my dear daughter torn from my arms, my- 
self assaulted and insulted in the most infamous 
manner/ 

She could not continue. Her voice died away, and 
she commenced to ery disconsolately. 

' Sefiora, for God's sake calm yourself ! Really . . . 
there is no reason yet . . .' said precipitately, and with 
a countenance and voice indicative of the utmost 
grief, Don Inocencio. * A little resignation is also 
necessary to bear the calamities God sends us/ 
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' But who . . . sefiora ? — who would dare such 
atrocities ?^ asked one of the four. 'Orbaj osa would 
be all on foot to defend the lady/ 

' But who — who V repeated all. 

* Pshaw ! don't trouble yourselves with useless ques- 
tions/ said Don Inocencio, officiously. . * You can all 
withdraw.' 

* No, no ; let them remain/ said the lady, ąuickly 
drying her tears. ' The company of my good servants 
is a great eonsolation to me/ 

' Cursed be my race/ said the Tio Licurgo, striking 
a blow on his knee, ' if all this muddle is not the work 
of the lady's own nephew !' 

* Of Don Juan Rey's son V 

' As soon as I saw him at the station of Yillahorrenda, 
and he spoke to me with his honeyed voice and 
courtier's tricks,' said Licurgus, * I took him for a great 
... I will not finish, out of respect to the lady . . . 
But I knew him ... I was up to him from that day, 
and I am not mistaken. I know very well, as the 
proverb says, that from the sample the cloth is known, 
and from his nails the lion.' 

* Do not speak evil of this unhappy young man in 
my presence,' said Dofia Perfecta, severely. ' However 
great his faults may be, charity forbids our speaking of 
them publicly.' 

* But charity,' interposed Don Inocencio, with energy, 
' does not prevent our guarding against evil, and that 
is what we are speaking of. Since the character and 
bravery of unhappy Orbajosa have so much de- 
teriorated, now that it even seems ready to present 
its face that four soldiers and a corporal may spit in it, 
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we must needs seek some defence, uniting ourselves 
together.' 

' I will defend rayself as I can/ said Dońa Perfecta, 
with resignation, erossing her hands. ' * The Lord's will 
be done !* 

'A lot of noise about nothing! . . . By the life 
of . . . in this house there seems nothing but fear T 
exclaimed Caballuco, half in jest and half in earnest. 
* It seems as if this Don Pepito were a legipn of 
devils . . . Don't be frightened, madam. My little 
nephew, Juan, who is thirteen, shall guard the house, 
and we will see nephew for nephew which is the best 
mau.' 

' We know no w what all your valour and bravery 
raean/ replied the lady. 'Poor Ramos! you try to 
make a boast of bravery now that you know you are 
good for nothing.' 

Ramos tumed slightly pale, fixing a słngular glance 
on the lady, in which was a mixture of horror and 
respect. 

* Yes, raan ; don't look at me like that ! You know 
I am not to be frightened with phantoms. Do you 
want me to speak to you once and for all with clear- 
ness ? You are a coward, then !' 

Ramos, moving about like a person who feels pins 
pricking him in all parts of his body, showed great 
uneasiness. His nostrils dilated like those of a horse. 
He seemed combating with himself to discharg^ a 
torrent, a passion roaring and destructive. After 
stammering a few half-broken phrases, he got up and 
beUowed out : 

'I will cut Seiior Rey*s head ofF!' , 
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*What madnesa! You are as great a brute as a 
coward/ said she, turning pale. ' Who speaks about 
killing 1 I am surę I don't wish to kill anyone, much 
less my nephew, a person I love in spite of his wicked- 
ness/ 

' Homicide ! what an atrocity !' exclaimed Don 
Inocencio, scandalised. ' This man must be mad !* 

* To kill ! . . . The very idea of a homicide makes 
me shudder, Caballuco/ said the lady, closing her 
sweet eyes. ' Poor man ! Since you took to showing 
your bravery by boasting, you have howled like a 
hungry wolf. Get out of this, Ramos. You frighten 
me/ 

* Did not you say, senora, that you were afraid ? Did 
you not say that they were going to attack the house 
and take your child away V 

' Yes, I fear it/ 

' And this is going to be done by one man V said 
Ramos, with scorn, sitting down again. * Don Pepe, 
indeed, with his mathematics, is going to do this ! I 
was wrong in saying I would cut his head off. A doli 
like that should be taken by the ear andTthrown into 
the river/ 

' Yes, you can laugh now, you beast ! It is not my 
nephew alone who is going to commit all these bar- 
barities which you have mentioned, and which I fear. 
If it were himself alone, I should simply tell Librada 
to put him out of the door with a broom . . . and 
there would be an end of it . . . It is not him alone 
— no.' 

* Then who is it ?* 

'Don^tact the stupid. Don't you know that my 
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nephew and the brigadier who commands this horrid 
troop have leagued together X 

* Leagued together !* exclaimed Caballuco, seeming aa 
if he did not understand the phrase. 

* That they are bosom friends/ said the Tio Licurgo ; 
' I will guarantee what tlie lady says/ 

' It all amounts to this, that the brigadier and the 
officers are hand-in-glove with Don Jos4 and those 
that like him like these soldiers ; and these soldiers 
will commit all sorts of attacks and barbarities, because 
it is their trade/ 

* And now we have no mayor to help us/ 
'Norjudge/ 

* Nor governor. That is to say that we are at the 
mercy of these infamous people/ 

* Yesterday/ said Yejarruco, ' some soldiers hoaxed 
Tio Julian*s youngest daughter, and the poor child 
dare not go home. She was met, crying and bare- 
footed, close to the old fountain, picking up the pieces 
of her broken pitcher.* 

* Poor Don Gregorio Palomeque, the notary of 
Naharilla Alta !' said Frasquito Gonzalez. 'These 
seoundrels stole all his money ; but when the brigadier 
was told, he said it was not true/ 

' Tyrants ! No greater tyrants were ever bom !* said 
the other. ' When I say that I do not altogether ga 
with the Aceros . . / 

' And what is known of Francisco Acero ?' asked 
Dońa Perfecta, meekly. ' I should be sorry if any acci-^ 
dent happened. Tell me, Don Inocencio. Francisca 
Acero ? — was he not bom in Orbajosa ?' 

' No, seńora. He and his brother are from Yillajuan/ 
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*I am sorry for Orbajosa/ said Dona Perfecta. * Do 
you know if Francisco Acero gave his word to the 
governor not to interfere with the poor soldiers in their 
deceptions of poor girls, their irreligion, their sacrilege,. 
and their infaraous thefts V 

Caballuco gave a bound. He did not now feel 
pricked, but wounded by a fearful sabre-cut. With a 
fiery face and eyes fuli of fury, he screamed : 

' I gave my word to the governor because he told 
me they had come for a good end !' 

* You barbarian, don't scream ! Speak properly, and 
we will listen to you.' 

* I promised that neither I nor any of my friends- 
wouldlevy parties in the district of Orbajosa ... To all 
those who have wished to go and make war on their own 
account, I have said, " Go to the Aceros, tben ; we are 
not going to move here." . . . But I have plenty of 
people — people of honour, yes, madam; and goodpeople,. 
yes,madam; and valiant, yes,madam — whoare scattered 
about in the hamlets and villages, and the suburbs and 
the mountains, each one in his bouse, eh ? and if I 
were to say just half a word to them, eh ? wouldn't 
there soon be the sound of musket-shots, eh ? and 
riding and turning in all directions wherever I ordered 
them ... I don*t stand on niceties. If I gave my 
word, it was because 1 gave it ; and if I don't go out„ 
it is because I don't wish to go out ; and if I wish to 
raise parties^ I shall raise them ; and if I don't wish, I 
shan't: because I am who I am — the same man 
always, as everyone well knows . . . And I say 
again, it's no use coming to me with niceties — under-^ 
stand ? and it's no use telling me things the wrong 
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way — do yoii understand ? - and if they want me to go 
out, I will tell them so right out — do you understand ? 
• . . Because that is why God has given us tongues, 
to say this and to say that. The lady knows very 
well who I am, as well as I well know that I owe her 
the very shirt I wear, and my daily bread, and the first 
meal I tasted when I was overloaded with debt, and 
the coffin in which my father was buried, and the 
doctor, and the medicines that cured me when I was 
ill ; and the lady knows perfectly well that if she said 
to me, " Caballuco, break your head," I should go iuto 
that cor ner and break it against the wali. Well, the 
lady knows that if she were to tell me now that it was 
daytime, although I see the night, I should thitik that 
I was mistaken, and that it was broad day. Well, the 
lady knows that herself and her property come before 
my own life, and that if, in my presence, a fly stung 
her, I would forgive it because it was only a fly. Well, 
the lady knows that I care for her morę than lor any- 
thing there is under the sun ... To a man of so much 
feeling, they say, " Caballuco, you brute, do so-and-so," 
and enough of ceremony and giving of words, and 
preaching contrary meanings, and bosom friends here 
and sąueezing there T 

* Come, my man, calm yourself,* said Dofia Perfecta, 
kindly. 'You have choked yourself, like those re- 
publican orators who come here preaching free religion, 
free love, and I don^t know what free things . . . Let 
them bring you a glass of water.' 

Caballuco madę a species of bali of his handkerchief, 
and passed it over his broad forehead, which was 
■covered with perspiration. They brought him a glass 
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of water, and the reverend canon, with a meekness 
quite in character with his priestly calling, took itwith 
his own hands from the servant, and gave it to him, 
holding the plate for him whilst he drank. The water 
slowly glided down the throat of Caballuco, producing 
a clicking sound. 

' No w bring one to me, Librada/ said Don Inocencio. 
* I also feel a little internal heat.' 
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AWAKE . 



' In regard to raising parties/ said Dońa Perfecta, when 
they had finished drinking the water, ' I only say to 
you, do what your own conscience dictates.' 

* I know nothing about dictates/ replied the Centaur. 
* I will do whatever is your ladyship's pleasure.' 

' Weil, I shall not counsel you on any such serious 
raatter,' replied she, with the circumspection and 
politeness which became her so well. ' It is very 
serious — most serious — and I cannot advise you at 
alL' 

* But your opinion . . .* 

'My opinion is that you should use your eyes and 
look, and open your ears and bear. . . . Consult your 
heart . , . I grant you have a large heart . . . Con- 
sult, then, that judge, that counsellor who knows so 
much, and do what it commands, . . .' 
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Gaballuco meditated, he thought about all tbat a 
good swordsman could think. 

'Those frora Naharilla Alta/ said Yejarruco, 'counted 
us yesterday, and we'were thirteen, ready for any- 
thing at ałl. . . . But as we were afraid we sbould 
make the lady angry, we did nothing. There is time 
yet for clipping/ 

* Don't you trouble about the clipping/ said the lady, 

* there is plenty of time. It won't be left undone for 
want of that/ 

' My two lads/ said Licurgo, ' were ąuarrelling yester- 
day, one with the other, because one wanted to go to 
Francisco Acero, and the other did not. I said to 
thera, " Gently, my lads, wait, and all will go. Wait, 
there is as good bread madę here as in France." ' 

* Last night, Roque Pelomalo said to me,' said the 
Tio Pasolargo, * that as soon as ever Seiior Ramos gave 
the word, everyone was ready with arms in hand. 
What a pity the two brothers Burguillos have gone to 
work on the lands of Lugarnoble 1* 

* You go and fetch them,' said the seńora ąuickly. 

* Sefior Lucas, give Tio Pasolargo a horse.* 

* If the lady commands it. I, and Sefior Ramos as 
well, will go to Villahorrenda, to see if Robustiano, 
the guard of the mountains, and his brother Pedro, will 
also . . .' 

* I think that is a good idea. Robustiano did not 
dare to come to Orbajosa, because he owed me a trifle. 
You can tell him that I will excuse the 8ix and a half 
dollars. These poor people who know so generously 
how to sacrifice themselves for a good idea, are con- 
"tented with so little. Is it not so, Don Inocencio V 
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' Our good Ramos here/ replied the priest, ' tells me 
that his friends are displeased with him for his luke- 
warmness, but as soon as they see him resolute they 
Viii all put their cartridges in their belbs/ 

' But how ? Are you determined then to take to 
the street V said the lady. * I have not advised you, 
and if you do, it is of your own accord. Neither has 
Don Inocencio said a word to you in that sense. But 
when you decide in this way, you must have very 
strong reasons ... I say, Cristobal, would you like 
some supper ? Won*t you take a little of something ? 

. . without any ceremony . . .' 

*As to my advising Seńor Bamos to take to the 
country,' said Don Inocencio, looking over the glasses 
of his spectacles, ' the lady is right. I, as a priest, 
could not advise such a thing. I know some who do 
it, and even take up arms ; but it seems to me wrong, 
very wrong, and I will not be one to imitate them. I 
<;arry my scruples so far as not to say one woi d to Senor 
Bamos on the vexed question of his rising up in arms. 
I know that Orbajosa wishes it ; I know that all the 
inhabitants of the noble city will bless him ; I know 
that we are going to have deeds done worthy of being 
recorded in history ; but nevertheless you must allow 
me to observe a discreet silence.' 

* That is very well said,' added Dońa Perfecta. ' I 
don't like priests mixing themselves up in matters of 
this sort. An illustrious clergyman ought to conduct 
himself as you have done. We know that under 
solemn and serious circumstances, for exampłe, when 
the country and the faith are in danger, the priests are 
only in their proper place when they incite men to the 
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struggle, and even figurę in it themselves. Since God 
Himself has taken part in celebrated battles, under tbe 
apparent form of angels and saints, His ministers may 
well do the same. During the waragainst tbe infidels 
bowmany bisbops commanded Castilian troops V 

*A great many, and some were eminent warriors. 
But tbose times were not like tbe present times, 
madam. Tbe trutb is, if we begin to look at tbings 
attentively, tbe faitb is even in greater danger tban 
formerly . . . What do tbose armies wbo occupy our 
city and tbe neigbbouring towns, represent? What 
do they represent ? Are tbey anytbing else tban 
tbe infamous instruments witb wbich tbe atbeists 
and Protestants, by wbom Madrid is infested, use 
for tbeir perfidious conquests and extermination of 
belief . . . We know it all well. In tbat centrę of 
corruption, scandal, irreligion and unbelief, tbere are 
some malicious men, bougbt by foreign gold, em- 
ployed in destroying tbe seeds of tbe faitb. Wbat 
do you tbink, tben ? Tbey leave us to ourselves to say 
mass, and you to bear it, as a remnant of consideration, 
for sbame ... for tbe last day . . . For my part, I 
am quiet. I am a man wbo does not concern bimself 
about any temporal or mundane interest. Doiia Per- 
fecta knows tbat very well — everyone knows it wbo 
knows me. I keep quiet, and am not frigbtened at tbe 
triumpbs of evil-doers. I know well tbat we are await- 
ing borrible days ; tbat wben we array ourselves in our 
sacerdotal garb our lives bang on a bair, because Spain 
— do, not you doubt it — will present scenes like tbose 
of the Frencb revolution, in wbicb tbousands of pious 
priests perished in one day . . . But I do not distress 
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myself. When they come to guillotine me, I will pre- 
sent my neck — I shall have lived long enough. What 
ain I good for ? Nothing — nothing !' 

* Let me be eaten by dogs/ exelaimed Vejarruco, 
showing a fist as hard and as strong as a hammer, *if 
we do not polish off all this thievisłi mob pretty 
soon/ 

* They say next week they are going to begin to puli 
down the cathedral/ said Frasąuito Gonzalez. 

*I suppose they will demolish it with axes and 
hammers/ said the canon, srailing. *There are trades- 
raen who do not possess these tooJs, and neyertheless 
they go on building. You all know, that according 
to the pious tradition, our magnificent chapel of the 
library was demolished by the Moors in a month, and 
iramediately rebuilt by the angels in a single night . . . 
Let them alone, let them puli it down.' 

' In Madrid^ as the priest of Naharilla was telling us 
the other night/ said Yejarruco, Hhere now remain 
very few churches, so few that some of the priests say 
mass in the middle of the street, and as they get 
beaten and insulted, and sometimes evea spit upon, 
many do not like to say it.' 

* Happily, here, my sons,' said Don Inocencio, * we 
have had no scenes of that kind. Why ? Because it 
is known what sort of men you are ; because your 
ardent piety and your courage is known. I should not 
like to be in the place of the fifst to lay hands on our 
priests and our worship . . . Of course, this might 
happen if they were not stopped in time. Poor Spain ! 
so holy, so humble, and so good ! Who would have 
thought that these ex tremę trials would have come to 

13 
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you ? . . . But I maintain that impiety will never 
triumph. We still have brave men, we still łiave men 
like those of the olden times — is that not so, Senor 
Ramos? 

' We still have tbem, sir/ replied Caballuco. 

'I have a blind confidenee in the triumph of God's 
law. Someone has to go out in defenee of it. If not 
some, then it will be others. The palm of victory, and 
with it etemal glory, will be borne away by someone. 
Evil-doers will perish, if not to-day, then to-morrow. 
He who goes against the law of God will fali, there is 
no help for it. Be it one way, or be it in another, he 
must fali. Neither his aubtleties, nor his hiding- 
places, nor his stratagems can save him. The hand of 
God is stretched forth against him, and will wound 
him without fail. Let us have compassion on him, and 
wish that he may repent ... As to yourselves, my 
sons, don't expect that I am going to say a word to 
you upon the step you assuredly are going to take. I 
know that you are good, that your generous determina- 
tion and the noble end that guides you, will wash away 
all sinful stain which in the shedding of blood it might 
receive. I know that God will bless you ; that your 
victory, as well as your death, will render you sublime 
in theeyes of man and of God ; I know that they will 
owe you applause and praise and all kinds of honours ; 
but in spite of all this, my beloved sons, my lips shall 
not incite you to strife. Work according to the 
impetus given you by your noble hearts. If they 
counsel you to remain at home, then remain at home ; 
if they advise you to march out, then march out at the 
proper time. I resign myself to being a martyr and to 
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bend my head before the executioner, if these wretched 
soldiers remain here. But if a noble and barning and 
pious impulse of the sons of Orbajosa t5ontributes to the 
grand work of their^ extirpation from these unhappy 
parts, I shall consider myself the most fortunate of men 
to be your fellow-countryman ; and my whole life of 
study, sanctity, penitence and resignation, will not 
seem to me so meritorious in aspiring to heaven, as 
only one day of your heroism.' 

* Nothing morę nor better ćould be said/ exclaimed 
Dona Perfecta, overeome with enthusiasm. 

Caballuco had leant forward in his seat, with his 
elbows on his knees. When the eanon had iinished 
speaking, he took his hand and kissed it fervently. 

' Never was there a better man born/ said the Tio 
Licurgo, shedding, or pretending to sbed, a tear. 

' Long live Senor Penitenciario !' cried Frasąuito 
Gonzalez, standing up, and throwing his cap up to the 
ceiling. 

* Silence !* said the lady. ' Sit down, Frasąuito. You 
are one of those who are all noise and little action . . .' 

* Blessed be God who has given you thi3,golden 
language !' exclaimed Cristobal, on fire with admiration, 
* What two people have I before me ? As long as those 
two live, what does it raatter for the rest of the world ? 
Ali the people in Spain ought to be like that . . . but 
how can they be, if there are nothing but vagabonds ! 
In Madrid, the place from whence come the laws and 
the magistrates, all is roguery and a farce. Poor reli- 
gion, what they have done to you ! Nothing but sins 
are to be seen. Madam, Doiia Perfecta, Senor Don 
Inocencio, by the soul of my father, by the soul of my 
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grandfather, by the saWation of my own, I swear that 
I wish to die . . / 

* To die r 

' I^et these vagabond dogs kill me ; I say let them 
kill me, because I cannot ąuarter them all. I am but 
'fX lad.' 

*Ramos, you are a great man/ said the lady so- 
lemnly. 

'Great, great? ... Most great according to my 
heart ; but have I strong pjaces, have I cavalry, have 
I artillery f 

* That is a thiug, Ęamos/ said Dopa Perfecta, smiling, 
* that I have nothing to do with. Has not the enemy 
what you are io want of ?' 

' Yes/ 

* Weil, take them from him. . .. .' 

* Yes, we will take them from him. Yes, madam. 
When I say that I will take them away from him. . . .' 

' Dear Ramos,' exclaimed Pon Inocencio, ' yours is 
an enviable positioi^ ... to attach yourself, to elevate 
yourself above the comi»on herd, to put yourself on an 
equality with the greątest Jieroes in the world. . . . 
It might be said that it wąs the hand of God guiding 
you ! . . . Oh, what grąndeur, what honour ! My 
friend, this is not (lattery. What gentlemen, what 
politeness, what gallantry ! . . . No, men of such a 
temperament cannot die. The Lord goes with them 
and shields them from the bali, and the iron, and the 
enemy . . . they dare not . . . how could they dare, 
oDining from the cannpn and the hands of heretics ? . . . 
My dear Caballuco, seeing you, seeing your gallantry, 
your nobility, my memory recurs, without my being 
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able to prevent it, to tbe verses of that romance of the 
conąuest of the empire Trebizonde ; 

* Llego el valiente Roldau 
De todas armas armado, 
En el f uerte Briador 

Su poderoso caballo, 

Y la f uerte Durlindana 
Muv bien cenida k su lado, 
La lanza como una entena, 

El f uerte escudo embrazado . . . 
Por la visera del yelmo 
Fuego venia lanzando ; 
Eetemblando eon la lanza 
Como un junco muy delgado, 

Y k toda la hueste junta 
Fieramente amenazando." 

'Very good !* exelaimed tbe Tio Licurgo, clapping 
his bands. ' And I say, like Don Renialdos : 

* Nadie en Don Renialdos toque 
Si ąuiere ser bien librado ! 
Quien otrą cosa ąuisiere 

El serk tan bien pagado, 
Que todo el resto del mundo 
No se escape de mi mano 
Siu ąuedar pedazos hechos 
O muy bien escarmentado.' 

* Ramos, you will take some supper ? you will take 
sometbing, will you not V said tbe lady. 

' Notbing, nothing/ replied tbe Centaur, * unless I 
take a plate of gunpowder.' 

Saying tbis, be broke out into a noisy laugh, took 
several turns in tbe room, looked attentively at tbe 
otbers, and tben, stopping close to tbe group, fixed bis 
eyes on Dońa Perfecta, and in a tbundering voice pro- 
nounced tbese words : 
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' I say that tbere is nothing morę to be said. Long 
live Orbajosa — death to Madrid !' 

He brought his hand down on the table with such 
force that the very floor of the house shook. 

* What tiemendous strength f exclaimed Don Ino- 
cencio. 

* Why, what fists youhayel' . . . 

Ail were looking at the table, which had been broken 
in two pieces. 

They all then f]xed their eyes on the never-to-be-suffi- 
ciently ad mi red Renialdos or Caballuco. Undoubtedly, 
in his beautiful countenance, his green eyes, animated 
by an extraordinary feline resplendence, his black 
hair, and his herculean frame, there was a certain ex- 
piession, an air of grandeur, a taste, or rather a hint of 
the great races that used to rule the world. But his 
generał appearance showed a sad degeneration, and it 
was diffieult to tracę a noble and heroic descent in his 
present brutali ty. He was, in comparison with the 
great men of Don Cayetano, what the mule is to the 
horse. 



XXIII. 

MYSTERY. 



The eonference lasted a long time after what we have 
referred to ; but we omit what passed, as it is not 
necessary for the understanding of this narrative. They 
all retired at last, Don Inocencio, as usual, remaining 
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the last. The lady and the canon had not yet had 
time even to exchange a couple ot* words, when an old 
and confidential maid-servant of Dona Perfecta^s cam© 
into the dining-room, and seeing her disturbed and 
uneasy, the lady was also fiUed with anxiety, suspect- 
ing that something had happened in the house. 

' I cannót find the young lady any where/ said the 
servant, in reply to the lady's ąuestion. 

* Good gracious ! . . . Rosario ! . . . Where is my 
daughter!' 

* The Virgin of Socorro help me !' cried Penitenćiario, 
taking his hat and preparing to run after the lady. 

* Look for her well . • . But were you not with her 
in her room V 

' Yes, madam/ replied the old servant, trembling ; 
'but the deviltempted me, and I fell asleep/ 

* May your sleep be cursed ! . . . Oh, my God ! what 
can this be ? Rosario ! . . . Librada !' 

They went up and down, and down and up, carrying 
lights and searching all the rooms. ^ At last they heard 
the voice of Penitenciario on the staircase : 

* Herę she is ! here she is !' he said with joy. 

An iustant after mother and daughter met face to 
face in the top gallery. 

' Where have you been Y asked Doiia Perfecta, 
severely, examining the countenance of her daughter. 

* In the garden/ replied the child, morę dead than 
alive. 

* In the garden at this hour ? Rosario ! Rosario! . . .' 

* I felt hot, and went to the window ; my handker- 
chief fell out, and I went to fetch it.' 

' Why did you not tell Librada to go for it? . . . 
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Librada ! . . Where is that girl ? Has she fallen 
asleep too X 

At last Librada appeared. Her pale countenance 
showed the constemation and detection of the delin- 
quent. 

' What can this be ? Where have you been ?* asked 
the lady, in terrible anger. 

' Weil, madam ... I went down to fetch the linen 
that is in the room looking on the street . . . and I 
fell asleep/ 

*Everybody seems sleeping here to-night. I will 
take eare some one doesn't sleep in this house to- 
morrow. Rosario, you can go away.' 

Seeing it was indispensable thatthey shouldproceed 
with promptitude and energy, the lady and the canon 
commenced their investigations without delay. Ques- 
tions, threats, supplications, and promises were all 
employed with great skill to find out the truth of the 
event. There did not appear a shadow of culpability 
against the old servant, but Librada, amidst sobs and 
sighs, openly confessed all her deceit in the following 
mann er : 

Shortly after taking up his abode in the house, Senor 
Pinzon commenced to flirt with Rosario. He gave 
money to Librada, as she said, to retain her as a mes- 
senger for his love-letters and measages. The young 
lady did not seem displeased, but, on the contrary, 
seemed to enjoy it, and several days passed in this 
manner. At last, the servant said, that that night the 
young lady and Sefior Pinzon had agreed to see each 
other, and talk together at the window of the latter, 
which looked into the garden. She confided this to 
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the servant, who oflTered to go with her for a sum 
which was to be then given to her. According asthey 
agreed, Pinzon was to go out of the house at the usual 
hour and come back disguised at nine o clock, go into 
his room, from which and from the house he was to go 
clandestinely also, later on, to return without disguise 
at the usual late hour. In this way he eould not be 
suspeeted. Librada waited for Pinzon, who came, very 
much wrapped up in his cloak, without speaking a 
word. He went to his room exactly as the young lady 
went down into the garden. Librada, during the 
interview, at which she was not present, acted as 
sentinel in the gallery, to warn Pinzon if any danger 
arose, and at the end of an hour he left as before, 
without speaking a word, and quite enveloped in his 
cloak. 

When the confession was concluded, Don Inocencio 
asked the unhappy girl : 

' Are you quite certain that it was Senor Pinzon 
who came and went away X 

The culprit did not reply, and her features showed 
great perplexity. 

The seńora turned green with anger. 

'Did you see his face ? 

* But who could it be but him X replied the hand- 
maiden. * I am surę it was he. He went straight to 
his room . . . he knew the way all right.^ 

'It is strange,* said the canon. *Living in the 
house, there was no need to use a disguise . . . He 
might have pretended to be ill, and remained ; is it 
not so, sefiora V 

'Librada!' exclaimed the latter, in the height of 
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passion, ' I swear to God that you shall be sent to 
prison !' 

And then she clasped her bands together so tightly 
that she almost drew blood. 

* Sefior Don Inocencio,' she exclaimed, * let us die ! 
There is nothing for it but to die.* 

And then she broke out into most disconsolate 
weeping. 

* Courage, my good lady/ said the priest, with a 
pathetic accent. ' Have plenty of coutage . . . It is 
most essential now to have plenty . . . This reąuires 
serenity and a high mind.' 

* Oh, minę is tremendous !' said the lady of Palen- 
tinos, amidst her sobs. 

^ Minę is very smali . . .' said the canon. ' But we 
shall see/ 



XXIV. 

THE CONFESSION. 

Meanwhile Rosario — with her heart torn in pieces, 
without the power to ery, without the power to be 
ealm and tranąuil, transfixed by the dead weight of a 
tremendous grief, her mind passing in rapid flight from 
the world to God, and from God to the world, stupefied 
and half mad — was in her room on her bended knees, 
her hands crossed, her feet bare, her burning brow 
buried on the side of thebed, in the dark, aJone and in 
silence. 

She took care not to make the least noise, so as to 
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attract her mamma's attentlon, who was sleeping, or 
appearing to sleep, in the next room. Her thouglits 
rosę to heaven in this form : 

' Oh, my God ! why did I once not know ho w to 
speak untruths, and now I knpw ? How is it that 
before I did not know how to dissimulate, and now I 
dissimulate ? Am I a wicked woman ? . . . What I 
feel, and what is happening to me, is the falling of those 
who never rise again. Have I left off being good and 
honourable ? I do not recognise myself. Am I my- 
self, or is it someone else in my place ? . . . "What 
terrible things in a few days ! What different sensa- 
tions! My heart is consumed with feeling so much ! 
. . . Oh, my God ! hear my voice, or am I condemned 
eternally to pray without being heard ? I am good ; 
no one shall convince me that I am not good ... To 
love, to love extremely — perhaps that is wicked ? . . 
Cut no . . . it is an illusion, a deceit. I am morę 
wicked than the worst women in the world. It seems 
as if a great serpent were inside me, poisoning my 
heart and killing me . . . What is this that I feel ? 
Why do you not kill me ? Why do you not dash me 
for ever into heli ? It is frightful, but I confess it ; I 
confess it alone to God, who hears me, and I will con- 
fess it before the priest. I hate my mother I What 
does this mean ? I cannot explain it to myself. He 
never said a word to me against my mother. I don*t 
know how this has come about . . . How wicked I am l^ 
The devils have got hołd of me. Lord, come to my aid, 
because by my own strength I cannot conąuer myself ! 
... A terrible impulse hurls me from this house. I 
want to fly, I want to run away from here. If he does 
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not take me, I will go behind him, dragging myself 
along the roads . . . What divine joy is that in my 
bosom, mixing with such bitter sorrow 1 O Lord, my 
Father, enlighten me ! I only want to love. I was not 
intended for this hatred which is destroying me. I 
was not intended for dissimulation, for untruthfulness, 
nor for deceit. To-morrow I will go out into the street, 
calling out loud in it ; and to everyone who passes I 
will say, " / love, I hate "... My heart wiU be eased 
by this . . . What happiness it would be to conciliate 
everyone, to love and respect the whole world ! The 
holy Yirgin will favour me . . . Again the awful 
thought ! I do not want to think it, and yet I do think 
it. I do not wish to feel it, and I do feel it. Ah ! 
I cannot deceive myself about this. I cannot destro}'' 
it, or weaken it ... but I can confess it, and I do 
confess it, saying to thee, " Lord, let me hate my 
mother !" ' 

At length she fell into a lethargy. In her uncertain 
sleep imagination reproduced all that had been done 
that night, disfiguring with out altering it essentially. 
She heard the cathedral clock strike nine. She saw 
with joy her old servant sleeping with beatific serenity, 
and she went softly out of the room not to make any 
noise. She went gently down the stairs, not moving 
a foot until she was surę she should not make the 
slightest sound. She went out into the garden, going 
round by the kitchen and the servants' rooms. In the 
garden she stopped a moment to look at the sky, which 
was dark and sprinkled with stars. The wind was 
still. No sound interrupted the profound calm of the 
night. There seemed a tixed and silent attention in it, 
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similar to eyes which look without winking, and ears 
which are strained in the expectation of agreat event. 
... The night was observing. 

Then she drew near to the glass door of the dining- 
room, and looked cautiously from a good distance, fear- 
ing that those inside might see her. By the light oi 
the lamp, she saw her mother^s baek. Penitenciario 
was on her right, and her profile showed her very much 
discomposed. Her nose seemed to have grown, looking 
like the beak of some ill-omened bird, and her whole 
figurę seemed turned into a half-size picture in deep, 
black shade, with angles here and there, thin, derisive 
and extraordinary. Opposite was Caballuco, morę like 
a dragon than a man. Rosario could see his green eyes, 
like two great convex-gla8s lanterns, That terrible 
resplendence and the imposing figurę of the animal 
inspired fear. The Tio Licurgo and the other three 
looked like grotesque puppets. She had seen some- 
w here, no doubt on the clay dolls at fairs, that same 
stupid smile, those rude countenaaces, and that foolish 
look. The dragon was waving his arms, which, instead 
of gesticulating, turned round like the sails of a wind- 
mill ; and the green globes revolved from one side to 
another, looking like a chemisfs lamp. His look was 
blinding : . . The conversation appeared to be in- 
terestinor. Penitenciario seemed to flutter his winorg. 

o o 

He seemed like a presumptuous young bird, who wishes 
to fly, but cannot. His beak seemed twisted and 
elongated. He erected his feathers with symptoms of 
fury, and afterwards, pluming and settling himself, he 
hid his bald head under his wing. Then the clay 
puppets fluttered about trying to look like people, 
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and Frasąuito Gonzalez seemed determined to pass for 
a man. 

Rosario felt an inexplicable terror in witnessing that 
amicable assembly. She withdrew from the glass 
Windows, and went forward, step by step, looking on 
all sides to see if she were observed. Without seeing 
anyone, she fancied that a million eyes were fixed upon 
her . . . But her fears and her shame were dissipated 
unexpeetedly. In the window of the room inhabited 
by Sefior Pinzon appeared a blue man ; the buttonś on 
his uniform shone like glittering beads. She drew near. 
At the same moment she felt epauletted arms lift her 
as if she were a feather, placing her with rapid move- 
ment inside the room. Everything had changed. 
Suddenly, a report was heard, one blow, which shook 
the house to its foundations. Neither one nor the 
other knew the cause of the sound. They trembled, 
and were silent. 

It was the moment in which the dragon had broken 
the dining-room table. 



XXV. 

UNFORESEEN EVENTS. 



The scenę had changed. You see a beautiful room, 
light, humble, cheerful, clean, and wonderfully neat. 
A fine matting covered the fioor, and the walls were 
ornamented with pretty pictures of saints, and some 
carvings of rather doubtful artistic value. The old 
mahogany of the furniture shone with the Saturday 
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scrubbings, and the altar, where an ostentatious Yirgin, 
dressed in blue and silver, received domestic worship, 
was covered with a thousand funny baubles, half 
sacred, half profane. There were, besides, little glass 
pictures, holy-water basins, a palm from Palm Sunday, 
and not a few muślin flowers. 

An enormous oak shelf contained a rich and select 
library, and there was Horace, the epicure and sybarite, 
side by side with the tender Yirgii, in whose yerses 
the palpitatiug and melting heart of the elated Dido 
are seen. Ovid the long-nosed, as sublime as he was 
obscene and fawning, close to Martial, the fluent and 
witty idler. Tibulus the impassioned, with Cicero 
the great ; the severe Titus Łiyius, with the terrible 
Tacitus, executioner of the Csesars ; Lucretius the pan- 
theist; 'Juvenal, who flayed with his pen ; Plauto, he 
who painted the best ancient comedies whilst turning 
the mill-wheel ; Seneca the philosopher, of whom it is 
said that the best act of his life was his death ; Quin- 
tilius the rhetorician ; Sallustius the rogue, who speaks 
so well on virtue ; Suetonius and Yarron — in short, all 
the learned Latin authors, sińce ho had stammered his 
first word with Liyius Andronicus, until he drew his 
last sigh with Butilius. 

But whilst making this useless, although rapid 
enumeration, we have not observed two women enter 
the room. It is very early, but they are early risers in 
Orbajosa, The little birds sing in their cages; the 
church bells are ringing for mass, and the cheerful 
bells of the goats, who are going to be milked at the 
house doors, sound merrily. 

The two ladies we see in the before-described room 
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liave just come from hearing mass. They are dressed 
in black. and each one carries in her hand her prayer- 
book, and has her rosary twisted on her fingers. 

*Your uncle will not be long/ said one of them. 
' We left him beginning mass, but he would despatch 
it ąuickly and just now will be in the sacristy, taking 
off* his chasuble. I should have stayed to hear the 
mass, but to-day is a very tiring one for me/ 

* I have only heard the mass said by the magistral 
to-day,* said the other, * that of the magistral who says 
it in a whisper, and I don*t think it did me much 
good, for I was so pre-occupied that I could not keep 
my thoughts away from the terrible things that are 
happening/ 

' It was very natural ! We must have patience . . . 
Let us see what your uncle will advise us.' 

*Ahr exclaimed the second one, emitting a deep 
and pathetic sigh, ' my blood boils.' 

* God will aid us/ 

* To think that a person like you — a lady like you, 
should find herself threatened by a . . . And he con- 
tinues in his persistence. . . . Last evening, Dofia 
Perfecta, as you had ordered me, I went back to 
Widów Cuzco's lodging-house, and asked for fresh 
news. Don Pepito and the Brigadier Batalia are 
always conferring together. Ah ! my God ! . . . con- 
ferring about their infernal plans, and drinking bottles 
of winę. They are two good-for-nothings, two 
drunkards. No doubt they are arranging some great 
wickedness ... As I am so much interested for you, 
being last night in the inn, I saw Don Pepito go out, 
and I foUowed him . . .' 
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* And where did he go V 

'To the club — yes, seńora, to tbe club ! Afterwards 
he went home. Ah ! how my uncle did scold me for 
being so late, busy with this spying . . . but I eould 
not help it. . . . O Lord, help me ! I cannot help it. 
Seeing a person like you in such a dangerous plight 
sends me nearly mad . . . Nothing, nothing. Madam, 
I see that at the best these scoundrels may attack the 
house and carry off Rosario from us . . .' 

Dofia Perfecta, fixing ber eyes on the ground, medi- 
tated for a long time ; she was pallid and frowning. 
At last she said : 

' Weil, I see no way of hindering it/ 

* Oh, but I do,' said tbe other ąuickly (she was the 
niecę of Penitenciario, and the mother of Jacinto). ' I 
see a very simple way of doing it, the one I have told 
you of and you do not like. Ah ! my dear lady, you are 
too kind. On occasions like this it would be better to 
be a little less perfect — to leave scruples a little on one 
side. Why, what ! is one going to offend God by it V 

* Maria Remedios,' said the lady, haugbtily, * don't 
talk nonsense.' 

*Nonsense! . . . You, with all your wiśdom, will 
not be able to make your nephew do what you wish. 
What can be morę simple than what I propose ? Since 
there is no justice no w to help us, we must take the 
justice into our own hands. Haven^t you plenty of 
men in your house ready to serve you in any way, to 
do anything for you ? Weil, cali them, and say to 
them: "Lookhere! Caballuco, Pasolargo, or whoever 
it may be, this very night you disguise yourself well, 
so that you may not be known ; take with you one of 

14 
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your most confidential friends, and place yourself be- 
hind the corner of the street of Santa Faz. Wait there 
for a wliile, and when Don Josź Rey crosses Triperia 
Street to go to the club, for he is certain to go to the 
club, understand wellnow, when he passes you, go out 
to meet him, and give him a fright ! . . / 

'Maria Remedios, don't be absurd/ sai^ the lady 
with magisterial dignity. 

' Nothing morę than a fright, madam — listen to what 
I say — a fright. Really, am I going to advise a crime ? 
The very idea fills me with horror, and makes me see 
signs of blood and fire before me. Nothing of that, 
my lady . . . a fright, and nothing morę than a fright, 
by which this ruffian may understand we are well 
defended. He goes alone to the club, entirely alone, and 
there he joinshis sword-and-helmct friends. You can 
fancy he has had the fright, and perhaps some broken 
bones also, without serious wound, of course . . . well, 
ia that case he will either turn coward and fly from 
Orbajosa, or else he will have to stay in bed for at 
least fifteen days. You must be surę and tell them to 
give him a thorough good fright. Nothing of killing 
. . . of course, take care about that . . . but he must 
feel the blow welL' 

' Maria Remedios,' said Dofia Perfecta, loftily, ' you 
seem quite incapable of an elevated idea, of a great 
and saving resolution. What you advise me to do is 
a cowardly indignity/ 

'Very well! then TU hołd my tongue . . . Alas! 
what a fool I am !' exclaimed Penitenciario's niecę 
humbly. ' I will keep my stupidities to console you 
after you have lost your daughter.* 
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' My daugliter ! Lost my daughter !* exclaimed the 
lady, in a burst of fury. ' Only to hear of it drives me 
mad No, they shall not take her away. If Rosario 
does not hate tliis good-for-nothing as I wish, I will 
hate him. ^ A mother's authority shall stand for some- 
thing . . . We will root out her passion, or rather her 
whim, as a tender tree that has not had time to form 
roots is rooted up . . . No, this cannot be, Remedios. 
Happen what may, this shall not be ! This madman 
is not worth even such infamous measures. Before 1 
would see him my daughter's husband, I accept any 
evil that may happen to him, even death/ 

' Death, interment, and food for worms,' said Eeme- 
dios, Crossing her hands, as if repeatiog a prayer, 
' before seeing her in the power of . . . Ah, madara, do 
not be ofiended if I tell you something, and that is 
that it would be great weakness to give in because 
Rosarito has had sorae secret interviews with this 
daring fellow. The occurrence of the night before 
last, according to what my uncle tells me, seems to me 
an infamous trick of Don Josó's to effect his object by 
means of a scandal. Numbers do so . . . Ah ! my 
friend, I cannot tell how anyone can look in a man's 
face, unless he be a prieśt T 

' Silence — silence !' said Dona Perfecta, vehemently. 
'Don't even name the night before last to me. 
What a horrible event ! Maria Remedios, I can under- 
stand anger being the cause of a sours being lost for 
ever. I am burning . . . Oh, unhappy me, to see such 
things and not to be a man ! . . . But, if I must speak 
the truth about the night before last, I still have my 
doubts. Librada swears and declares that it was Pinzon 

14—2 
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who came ia. My daughter denies every thing, and my 
daughter has never lied ... I persist in rny suspicions. 
I think fchat Finzon is a hidden scoundrel^ but no thing 
morę . . .' 

' We come back to the old theory, that the author of 
every evjl is the famous engineer . . . Ąh ! he did not 
deceive my heart the first time I saw him . . . But, 
my dear lady, you may resign yourself to witness some- 
thing morę terrible still, if you do not decide to 
cali Caballuco, and say to him, " Caballuco, I hope 
that "' 

' The old thing again ! How simple you are . . .' 

' Oh ! if I am so very simple, I know that ; but if 
nothing morę is gained, what canbe done ? I say what 
oceurs to me without learned phrases.' 

' What you imagine ! This stupid vulgarity of sticks 
and frights would occur to anyone. You have no sense 
at all, Kemedios, and when you try to solve a grave 
problem, you come out with such absurdities. I think 
of a resource much morę worthy of noble and high-born 
people. To beat him! What stupidity ! Besides, I don't 
want my nephew to receive so much as a scratch by my 
orders — not in the least. God will send him his punish- 
ment in the way He thinks best. It only remains for 
us to work so that the designs of God may meet with 
no obstacle. In these matters, Maria Remedios, it is 
necessary to go straight to the cause of things. But 
you don*t understand causes . . . you see nothing 
morę than the petty details/ 

'It may be so,' replied the priesfs niecę, with 
humility. ' Ah \ why did God make me so stupid, that 
I do not understand any of these sublimities !* 
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' It is necessary to go to the root — to the root, Reine- 
dios ! Don't you understaad eveii now X 
' Not even now/ 

* My nephew is not my nephew, woman. He is blas- 
phemy, sacrilege, atheism, demagogue . . . Do you 
know what a demagogue is ?' 

* Something like those people who burnt Paris with 
petroleum, and those who puli down churches and 
destroy images . . , So far we understand each 
other.* 

* Weil, then, my nephew is all this. Ah ! if only he 
were alone in Orbajosa! But no, my child. My nephew, 
by a series of fatalities, which are also proofs óf the evil 
which God sometimes permits for our chastisement, is 
equivalent to an army, equivalent to the authority of 
the govemor, equivalent to the mayor, equivalent to 
the jury. My nephew is not my nephew. He is the 
oflScial nation, Kemedios. He is this second nation, 
composed of the good-for-nothings who rule in Madrid, 
and who have madę themselves masters of the materiał 
force ; of this seeming nation — for the real nation is that 
which is silent, paying and suffering-^of that fictitious 
nation which signs the decrees and delivers discourses, 
and makes a force of the Government, and a farce of 
authority, and a farce of 'everything. This is what my 
nephew at present is. It is necessary you should 
accustom yourself to looking at the interior of things. 

V My nephew is the Gover»ment, the brigadier, the new 

• mayor, the new judge, because all these favour him on 

account of their unanimity of ideas, because they are 

the same flesh and blood, wolves of the same pack ... 

Understand it welj. We must defend ourselves aorainst 
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them all, because all are one and one is all. We must 
attack them in common, not coming round a corner 
with stieks to beat them, but attaeking them as our 
ancestors attaeked the Moors — the Moors, Eemedios ! 
. . . My ehild, mind you understand this properly; 
open your understanding, and let an idea, which is not 
a common one, enter it . . . Elevate yourself, raise 
your thoughts, Eemedios . . / 

The niecę of Don Inocencio was perfectly amazed at 
80 much loftiness. She opened her mouth to say, doubt- 
less, something in consonance with such a raarvellous 
idea, but she only emitted a sigh. 

* Like the Moors,' repeated Dofia Perfecta. * It is a 
question of Moors and Christians. And do you think 
that with a fright to my nephew, everything will be 
over ? . . . What a stupid you are ! Don't you see that 
his friends help him ? Don^t you see that we are at 
the mercy of that rabble ? Don^t you see that any 
petty lieutenant is capable of setting fire to my house 
if I vex him ? . . . But you cannot comprehend this I 
You don^t understand that it is necessary to go to the 
bottom of the thing. You don't understand the immense 
grandeur, the terrible extent of my enemy, who is not 
a man, but a sect. Don*t you understand that my 
nephew, as he is at present against me, is not only a 
calamity, but a plague ? . . . Against that plague, dear 
Eemedios, we shall have God*s battalion, which will 
annihilate the infernal military of Madrid. I tell you 
this is going to be something grand, something 
glorious . . / 

* If at last it were ' 

* But do you doubt it ? To-day we are going to see 
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most terrible things/ said the lady, with great im- 
patience. ' To-day — to-day ! What o*clock is it ? 
Seven ? So late^ and nothing happening !' 

'Ferhaps my unele may know sometbing. He is 
here. I heard bim coming upstairs.' 

' Thank God !* said Doiia Perfecta, getting up to go 
and meet Penitenciario. ' He may tell us sometbing 
good.' 

Don Inocencio entered tbe room bastily. His altered 
countenance showed tbat tbat soul of bis, consecrated 
to piety and Łatin study, was not as tranquil as 
usuaL 

'Bad news,' be said, putting bis bat on a cbair and 
untying tbe strings of bis cloak. 

Dofia Perfecta tumed pale. 

' Tbey are imprisoning people,' added Don Inocencio, 
lowering bis voice as if a soldier were on every cbair. 
* Tbey suspect, no doubt, tbat tbe people berę are not 
going to stand tbeir stupid jokes,' continued tbe priest, 
^ and tbey bave gone from bouse to bouse, laying 
bands on every one wbo is supposed to be a bravo.' 

Tbe lady tbrew berself into an armcbair, and pressed 
ber fingers tigbtly against the wooden arms. 

* Haye nonę managed to escape being taken Y said 
Bemedios. 

* A great many of them — a great many !' said Don 
Inocencio, with laudatory gestures, addressing bimself 
to tbe lady, ' Tbey bave bad time to fly, and bave 
gone, taking tbeir arms with them to Yillahorrenda/ 

'AndBamos?' 

* Tbey told me in tbe catbedral that tbey were seek- 
ing bim morestrictly tban the rest . . . Oh, my God ! 
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to imprison in this way unliappy creatures tylio have 
done nothing yet 1 . . . Eeally, I cannot tell how 
good Spaniards can liave patience. My dear lady, 
Dofia Perfecta, ia speaking of these imprisonments, 
I quite forgot to tell you that you must go home at 
onee.' 

*Yes, at once . . . Are these bandits goingto searcli 
my house V 

* Perhaps. Seńora, we are in an awfal plight/ said 
Don Inocencio, in a solemn accent. ' God liave pity 
upon us V 

' I have half-a-dozen men well armed in my house/' 
replied Dofia Perfecta, visibly enraged. *What an 
iniquity ! Would they be capable of wanting to take 
them as well V 

' You may be surę Sefior Pinzon has not been care- 
less in denouncing them. But God will protect the 
innocent.' 

* I am going — T am going. Don*t forget to come.' 

* Sefiora, as soon as the class is over . . . and I fancy, 
with the alarm there is in the town, there will not be 
many boys to-day. But, be there a class or not, I will 
go to your house after ... I don*t wish you to go out 
alone, sefiora. These lazy' soldiers go about tUe streets 
with such pride . . . Jacinto ! Jacinto T 

' It is not necessary. I will go alone.' 

* Let Jacinto go/ said the mother of that youth. * He 
ought to be up by this tlme.* 

The rapid steps of the little lawyer were heąrd coming 
down the stairs from the upper story. He came in, his 
face red, and short of breath. 

' What is there V asked his uncle. 
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' In the Trozas* house/ said the youngster, * in the 
house of those . . . well ' 

' Out with it; 

' There is Caballuco.' 

' There, above ? In the Trozas* house ?' 

' Yes, sefior. He spoke to me from the terrace, and 
he told me he was afraid they were coming to take him 
there.' 

* Oh, what an idiot ! . . . This simpleton is going to 
let himself be taken !' exclaimed Dofia Perfecta, beating 
the floor uneasily with her foot. 

' He wants to come down, and for us to hide him here.' 

' Here V 

The priest and his niecę exchanged glances. 

*Let him come down!* said Dońa Perfecta, vehe- 
mently. 

'Here ?* repeated Don Inocencio, putting on an ill- 
hiimoured expression. 

*Here !' answered the lady, imperiously. 'I do not 
know any house where he could be so secure.* 

'He could easily jump through the window of my 
room,' said Jacinto. 

' Well, if it is indispensable * 

'Maria Remedios,' said the lady, 'if this man is 
caught, everything will be lost.' 

* Fool and simpleton I may be,* replied the canon*s 
niecę, putting her hand on her breast, and stifling the. 
sigh which doubtless was arising, ' but they shall not 
take this man . . .' 

The lady left hastily, and a short time after the 
Centaur was reclining in the easy-chair, where Don 
Inocencio only sat when writing his sermons. 



^ 
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We do not know liow it came to the ears of Brigadier 
Batalia ; but it is indubitable that that diligent ofiicer 
had news that tlie Orbajenses had changed their 
plans^ and on the morning of that day he had ordered 
the imprisonment of those who, in our rich insurrec- 
tional language, we cali caracterizados. The great 
Gaballuco saved himself by a miracle, taking refuge in 
the Trozas' house, but not thinking himself sufficiently 
safe there, he came down, as we have seen, tó the holy 
and unsuspected house of the good canon. 

At night the military, established in different parts 
of the town, exercised the greatest vigilance with those 
who went out or came in ; but B;amos managed to 
evade, laughing at, or perhaps without laughing at the 
military precautions. He ended by stirring up the 
people, and multitudes of people were conspiring in 
the hamlets near Yillahorrenda, meeting by night and 
dispersing by day, so preparing the arduous business 
of their insurrection. Bamos scoured the neighbour- 
hood, collecting people and arms, and as the flying 
columns were going behind the Aceros on land belong- 
ing to Villajuan de Naharrą, our chivalrous hero did 
a great deal in a little time. 

At nights he risked entering into Orbajosa with the 
utmost audacity, availing himself of cunning plans, or 
perhaps of bribes. His popularity, and the protection 
he received within the town, seryed up to a certain 
point as a safeguard, and it would not be too much to 
say that the military did not display, before that daring 
champion, the same rigour they displayed before the 
morę insignificant men of the locality. 

In Spain, especially in times of war, which are 
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always there demoralising times, these infamous con- 
descensions are often seen towards the great, wfailst the 
smaller fry are persecuted witliout mercy. Relying^ 
therefore, on his audacity, bribery, or we don'fc know 
what, Caballuco used to enter Orbajosa, recruit morę 
men, collecfc arms, and storę up money. For the better 
security of his person, or to cover the matter, he never 
set foot in his own honse, scarcely entering that of 
Dońa Perfecta to discuss important matters, and used 
to sup first in one friend's house and then in another, 
always preferring the respectable domicile of some 
priest, and principally that of Don Inocencio, where 
he had received an asylum on the fatal morning of the 
imprisonment. 

In the meantime Batalia had telegraphed the Govern- 
ment that a factious conspiracy had been discovered, 
the authors of it taken prisoners, and the few who had 
managed to escape were going about dispersed and fugi- 
tives, actively pursued by our columns. 



XXVI. 

MARIA BEMEDIOS. 



There is nothing morę entertaining than seeking the 
origin of those interesting events which alarm and 
disturb us, and nothing morę pleasing than finding it. 
When we see yiolent passions in open or hidden com- 
bat, and borne away by the natural inductive impulse 
which always aceompanies human observation, we 
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succeed in disco vering the hidden fountain from whence 
that perverse river derives its waters, we experience a 
sensation very similar to the pleasure of geographers 
and discoverers of countries. 

This pleasure has been conceded to us now, because 
in exploring the hiding-places of the hearts which 
beat in this history, we have disco vered a fact which 
is surely the producer of the most important facts we 
have narrated ; a passion which is the first drop of 
that turbulent current whose course we are observ- 
ing. 

Let Tis continue, then, the narration. To do that 
we must leave the lady of Palentinos, without taking 
notę of what might have happened to her on the 
morning of her dialogue with Maria Eemedios. She 
entered her house fuli of uneia;Siness, where she found 
herself obliged to put up with the excuses and cour- 
tesies of Seńor Pinzon, who assured her that whilst he 
existed the lady's house should not be searched. Dofia 
Perfecta replied to him haughtily, without deigning to 
fix her eyes on him, upon which he pplitely asked the 
reason of such disdain, whereupon she replied, begging 
Sefior Pinzon to 'leave the house without prejudice 
or giving an account of her treacherous conduct therein. 
Don Cayetano came in, and the gentlemen exchanged 
words, but as we are now morę interested in another 
matter, we will leave fche Palentinos and the lieutenant- 
colonel to compose themselves as they best may, and 
proceed to examine some of the springs before alluded 
to. 

We will fix our attentionon Maria Remedios, that . 
estimable woman, to whom it is urgently necessary we 
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consecrate a few lines. She was a lady; a veritable 
lady, notwithstanding her extremely humble origin, for 
the yirtues of her own uncle, Senor Don Inocencio, also 
of Iow origin, elevated by his consecration as by his 
learaing and respectability, had shed extraordinary 
splendour upon the whole family. 

The love of Remedios for Jacinto was one of the 
most yehement passions the maternal heart can contain. 
She loved him to frenzy; putting the well-being of 
her son above all human things ; she believed him to 
be the most perfeet type of beauty and talent ever 
created, and expeefced to live to see him happy, great 
and powerful all his life, and even in eternity. The 
maternal sentiment is the only one which from its 
nobility and holiness admits of exaggeration ; the 
only one that does not degenerate into delirium. 
Nevertheless, a singular phenomenon occurs which is 
not unfrequently seen in life, and that is that "if this 
exaltation of maternal affection does not eoineide with 
absolute purity of heart and with perfeet honour, ib 
often strays and is changed into lamentable frenzy> 
which contributes, like another overflowing passion, to 
the gravest faults and catastrophes. 

In Orbajosa, Maria Remedios passed for a model of 
virtue and of nieces; perhaps she was so in reality. 
She ministered aflfectionately to those who were in 
want, never gave cause for talkings and murmurings 
of a bad kind, and never mixed in intrigues. She was 
pious, not without failing to carry it to a hypocritical 
extreme. She practised charity, governed her uncle's 
house with great skill, was well received, admired and 
courfced everywhere, notwithstanding the nearly in- 
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tolerable feeling her continued trick of sighing and 
€xpressing herself in a querulous tonę, produced. 

But in the liouse of Dofia Perfecta, this excellent 
lady underwent a kind of capiłis diminutio. In times 
gone by, very melancholy times for the family of the 
good Penitenciario, Maria Remedios (if it be true, be- 
cause one cannot say) had been the laundress of the 
Palentinos. And it is not to be thought that on that 
account Doiia Perfecta regarded her with pride — ^not s 
at all. She treated her without haughtiness, and felt 
towards her a truły sisterly kindness ; they ate to- 
gether, prayed together, discussed their cares together, 
helped each other in their charities and devotions, the 
same as in their household duties . . . but, perforce 
be it said ! there was always a something, always an 
invisible linę between the improvised and the long- 
descended lady. Dofia Perfecta spoke to Maria in the 
second person, but she never could get over certain 
forms. 

So smali did Don Inocencio's niecę feel in her 
friend*s presence, that her natural humility took an 
€xtraordinary tonę of sadness. She saw that the good 
canon was a kind of immovable aulic counsellor, she 
8aw her idolised Jacintillo in almost amorous fami- 
liarity with the young lady, and yet the poor mother 
and niecę went as little as possible to the house. It is 
necessary to say that Maria Remedios felt less of a 
lady in Doiia Perfecta's house, and this was disagree- 
able to her feelings, for, as well as that sighing spirit 
she possessed, there was also in her, as in everyone 
living, a little pride. 

To see her son married to Rosarito, to see him ricb 
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and powerful, to see him related by marriage to 
Dofia Perfecta, to the lady ! Ah ! this was to Maria 
Remedios earth and heaven, this life and the next, 
the present and the futurę, the supremę end of her 
€xistence. It was years sińce her thoughts and her 
heart had been fiUed by the sweet light of that hope. 
For this she was good and evil, for this she was 
religious and humble, or terrible and daring, for with- 
out that idea, Maria, who was the incarnation of her 
scheme, would not exi8t. 

In her appearance Maria Bemedios could not be 
morę insignificant. She was distinguished by a 
remarkable lustiness, which apparently took from the 
real number of her years ; and she was always dressed 
in black, notwithstanding her widowhood was now of 
łong standing. 

Five days had passed sińce the entrance of Caballuco 
into the house of Penitenciario. Night was coming on. 
Hemedios entered her uncle^s room with the lighted 
lamp, and after putting it upon the table, she sat down 
opposite the old man, who, sińce the middle of the 
afternoon, had remained immovable and meditative 
in his armchair, as if he were glued to it. His fingers 
sustained his chin, wrinkling the dark skin, not 
shaved for three daj^s. 

*Did Caballuco say he should come here to supper 
to-night ?' he asked his niecę. 

' Yes, sir, he is coming. It is in respectable houses 
like these the poor thing is the safest/ 

' But I am not going to have them all come here, 
in spite of the respectability of the house,' replied 
Penitenciario. 'Ho w Bamos exposes himself! . . . 
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They tell me in Yillaliorrenda and the neighbourhood 
there are a number of people . . . how do I know how 
many people ... Wbat have you heard V 

*That the soldiers are committing all manner of bar- 
barities.' 

* It is a miraele these Caribbeans have not searcbed 
my house ! I vow if I saw one of those red-trousered 
gentry come in here I sbould fali down withoufc 
speaking.' 

* We are in a fine way !* said Remedios, emitting a 
deep sigh. * I cannot help thinking of the sorrow that 
poor Dofia Perfecta is in. . . . Ah ! uncle, you ought 
to go there.^ 

* Go there to-night ? The soldiers are walking 
about! Fancy, if a soldier got offended. . . . Tho 
lady is very well defended. The other day they 
searehed the house and took the six armed men that 
were there ; but afterwards they returned fchem. We 
have no one to defend us in case of an attack.' 

* I have sent Jacinto to the Iady's house, to stay with 
hcr awhile. If Caballueo eonies, we will tell him also 
to go there . . . Nothing will put it out of my head 
that these rogues are preparing some great deed against 
our friend. Poor lady ! poor Rosari to! . . . Whenone 
thinks that all this could have been averted with what 
I proposed to Dońa Perfecta two days ago ' 

' My dear niecę/ said Penitenciario, phlegmatically,. 
' we have done everything that huraan power is capable 
of to realise our holy idea . . . Now nothing morę can 
be done. We have failed, Remedios. Be convinced of 
that, and don't be obstinate. Rosarito cannot be the 
wife of our idolised Jacintillo. Your golden dream^ 
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your happy ideał, which at one time seemed feasible, 
and to which I conseerated all the strength of my 
understanding, as a good unele, has changed into a 
chimera, has dissolved into smoke. Serious stupidities, 
the wickedness of one man, the indubitable passion of 
the girl, and other causes I don't mention, have re- 
yersed things. We were going conquering,and suddenly 
we are conąuered. Ah! my niece,be convincedof one 
thing. Jacinto deserves something much better than 
that mad girl.' 

* Whims and obstinacy !' replied Maria, with a good 
deal of disrespectful displeasure. * Go away with all 
you just have said, uncle ! The great heads seem 
showing oflF finely . . . Dofia Perfecta, with her sub- 
limities, and you with your cavillings — ^you would not 
be worth much. It is a pity that God has madę me 
such a stupid,and given me suchaleaden, thick under- 
standing, as the lady tells me, because, if it were not 
so, I would soon solve the question.' 

* You V 

' If she and you would have let me, it would have 
been 8olved by this/ 

' With the sticks V 
, ' Don't alarm yourself, nor open your eyes so wide, 
for no one is talking about killing anyone. Get away !' 

* That about the sticks, Remedios,' said the canon, 
smiling, * it is like a scratch . . . You know that/ 

* Bah ! . . . You had better say, then, that I am 
cruel and sanguinary ... I have not courage even to 
kill a worm. You know that well enough . . . Every 
one knows that it would not be like me to wish for a 
man's death.' 

15 
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' In short, my child, whatever you may do, Seńor 
Don Pepe will carry the girl oflF. It is no longer pos- 
sible to prevent it. He is ready to employ every means, 
including dishonour. If Rosarito — how she used to 
deceive us with that circumspect little face and tbose 
celestial eyes,eh ? — if Rosarito, 1 say,did not wish it . . . 
well, every thing could be arranged ; but, alas, she loves 
him as the sinner loves the devil. She is burning with 
criminal fire. She fell, my niecę, she fell into the un- 
lawful snare. Let us be just and honourable; Let us 
look away from this ignoble couple, and think no morę 
of either the one or the other.' 

* You don't understand women, uncle,' said Remedios, 
with flattering hypocrisy ; ' you are a holy man. You 
do not understand that this of Rosarito is nothing morę 
than a passing fancy, the sort that are very soon cured 
by a good sound whipping.' 

'Niecę,* said Don Inocencio, gravely and senten- 
tiously, ' when graver things are spoken of, fancies are 
not called fancies, but by a very different name.' 

* Uncle, you don't know what you are saying,' replied 
his niecę, whose face had suddenly become crimson. 
* Would you — could you be capable of supposing that 
Rosarito ? . . . What an atrocity ! I will defend her 
— yes, I will defend her ! She is as pure as an angel ! 
... Go along, uncle ; with such things as these you 
make me blush, and you insult me V 

On hearing this, the countenance of the good priest 
was covered with a sad cloud, which seemed to age 
him ten years. 

* My dear Remedios,' he added, * we have done every- 
thing that it was humanly possible to do, and all that 
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in conscience we could or ought to do. Nothing was 
morę natural than our wish to see Jaeintillo related by 
marriage to this great family, the first in Orbajosa ; 
nothing morę natural tban our^wish to see him master 
of the 8even houses in this town, the pastures in 
Mundo Grandę, the three orehards, the farm ^nd 
house at Arriba, the one at Encomienda, and the rest 
of the dwelling-houses in the town and country which 
this girl possesses. Your son, every one knows, is 
most deserying. Rosarito used to like him, and he 
liked Rosarito. It seemed a settled thing. The sefiora 
herself, without being very enthusiastie, on account no 
doubt of our origin, seemed very well-disposed to him, 
from the esteem and reverence she bas for me as ber 
cónfessor and friend . . . But suddenly this wretched 
young man appears. The sefiora tells me she is under 
a promise to ber brotber, and that she dares not refuse 
the proposition madę by him. What was I to do under 
these circumstances ? Ab ! c(on't you know very well ? 
I will be frank with you ; if I had seen in Sefior de 
Eey a man of good principles, eapable of making 
Rosario happy, I would not have interfered in the 
matter ; but such a young man as he is seemed to me 
a calamity, and as the spiritual adviser of the house^ I 
felt myself obliged to take matters in band, and I did 
so. You know that I took the lead, as the saying is. 
I unmasked his vices, uncloaked his atheism ; showed 
to all the world the corruption of his unspiritual heart ; 
and the sefiora was convinced she was giving ber 
daughter to vice . . . Ah ! what fatigues I endured ! 
The sefiora wavered ; I fortified ber indecision : I 
advised the lawful means which were to be used' 
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against her young nephew to get him away without a 
fuss ; I suggested ingenious ideas, and as she very often 
used to show me her pure conscience fuli of alarms, I 
ąuieted her by marking out for her up to what point 
the battles we were lighting against our proud enemy 
were lawful. I never advised violent or sanguinary 
means, nor atrocities of an evil kind, only subtle steps 
in which there was no sin. I am tranąuil, my dear 
niecę. But you know well how I have struggled, how 
I have slaved like any negro. Ah ! when I used to 
eome home at night, and say to you : " Mariąuilla, we 
are getting on eapitally, we are getting on first-rate," 
you used to be half mad with joy, and used to kiss my 
hands a hundred times over, and say I was the best 
man in the world. Why are you infuriated now, 
deforming your noble and pacific disposition ? Why 
do you scold me ? Why do you say that I have 
insulted you, and cali me in polite words ^a Johnny 
Soft V 

' Because/ replied the woman, her irritation not in 
the least abated, ' you have suddenly tumed coward.' 

' It is because everything goes against us, woman. 
That cursed engineer, protected by the military, is 
resolved to do everything. The little girl loves him, 
the girl ... I will not say morę, I tell you it cannot 
be.' 

'The military ! You are just like Dońa Perfecta in 
thinking there is going to be a war, and that to get 
rid of Don Pepe from here, half the nation must rise 
against the other half. . . . The sefiora has turned 
mad, and so have you with her.^ 

* I think the same as she does. Taking the intimate 
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connection of Rey with the ofBcers into account, the 
persona] ąuestion enlarges . . . But ah ! my niecę, if 
two days ago I had hopes tliat our brave men would 
kick the soldiers out of this — as soon as I saw the turn 
things had taken, as soon as I saw that the greater 
part had beeu surprised before they had time to fight, 
and that Caballuco was hiding, and that he knew all 
about the trick, I lost coofidence in everything. The 
good commencement had not even sufficient strength 
to raake mincemeat of the ministers and emissaries of 
the wrong . . . Ah ! my niecę, resignation, resignation.* 
Then appropriating to himself the means of expression 
which characterised his niecę, Don Inocencio sighed 
audibly two or three times. Maria, contrary to every- 
thing that was to be expected from her, remained 
profoundly silent. She was not, at least apparently, 
angry, nor did she show the superScial sentimentality 
of her ordinary lile ; she merely seemed deeply and 
modestly afflicted. Shortly after her good uncle had 
concluded his peroration, two tears trickled down the 
rosy cheeks of his niecę ; it was not long before sobs, 
scarcely constrained, were to be heard, and little by 
little, as the noise and force of the swelling and tumult 
of a lakę comraencing to overflow, keeps on increasing, 
80 swelled and surged the grief of Maria Remedios, 
until it at length broke forth into disconsolate 
wailing. 
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THE TORTURĘ OF A REYEREND MAN. 

* Resig^ation, resignation !'- again repeated Doa 
Inocencio. 

' Resignation — resignation !^ repeated she, drying her 
tears. ' Since my dear son is to be always a vagrant^ 
let it be so. Lawsuits are getting scaree. The day 
will very soon be here when the practice of a lawyer 
will be nothing at all. What good is it having talent ? 
What is the use of studying until the head is ready to 
split ? Ah ! we are poor people. The day is very 
ąuickly coming, Seńor Don Inocencio, when my poor 
son will not have even a pillow on which to rest his 
head.' 

* Woman !* 

* Man ! . . . and if not, tell me, what inheritance do 
you intend to leave him when you close your eyes ? 
Fourpence, 8ix great books, poverty, and nothing morę. 
. . . What times are coming ! . . . Ah ! what sort of 
times, sefior uncle ? . . . My poor boy, who is turning^ 
so delicate, will not be able to work. His head, even . 
now, begins to swim whenever he takes up a book to 
read. He always gets headaches and nausea when he 
works at night ... I shall have to begfor a place for 
him ; I shall have to take to dressmaking, and who 
knows — who knows . . . that we shall not come to bes: 
alms ? 

'Woman !* 

* I know very well what I am saying . . . Fine times 
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are coming/ added this excellent woman, forcing still 
morę the sneering ery with whieh she spoke. ' My 
God ! what will become of us? Ah ! it is only a motlier's 
heart that feels these things . . . only mothers are 
eapable of going through so many troubles for the 
welfare of their sons ! You — ^how can you understand 
it ? No : it is one thing to łiave children, and go 
through all kinds of bitterness for their sakes, and 
quite another thing singing *' Oori, gori " in the cathe- 
dral and teaching Latin in the institute . . . You see 
now how much being your nephew is worth to my 
son, and his having taken such precedence at college, 
and being the beauty and pride of Orbajosa . . . He 
will die of hunger, for we know what the profession of 
the law brings, or else I shall have to beg an appoint- 
ment in Havanna for him, where the yellow fever will 
kill him/ 

' But, woman ' 

' No, I will not be quiet ; for if I do, you wiil not 
ti^ouble yourself farther. I may be very impertinent, 
very lachrymose, very given to sighing, and so I will 
not be put upon because I am a mother, an affectionate 
and anxious mother, and I look to the welfare of my 
beloved son. I will die — yes, seiior, I will die in silence, 
and stłfle my grief: I will swallow my tears, so as not 
to mortify the seńor canon ... But my idolised son 
will understand me. He will not close his ears, as you 
are doing just now . . . Alas for me ! Poor Jacinto 
knows I would leb myself be killed for him ; I would 
give him happiness at the cost of my life. My poor 
darling son ! To have so much excellence, and to live 
condemned to mediocrity, to a humble condition ! Why 
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do not you, sefior uncle, even feel insulted at the idea ? 
. . . However, we may try not to be looked down 
upon. You will always be the son of the Tio Tinieblas, 
the sacristan of San Bernardo . . . and I can never be 
anything morę than the daughter of Ildefonso Tinie- 
blas, your brother, who sold crockery, and my son will 
be the grandson of the Tinieblas . . . There will always 
be an obscurity in our race, and we shall never get out 
of it, nor possess a single bit of ground that we can cali 
our own ; we shall never shear a flock of sheep of our 
own, never milk goats of our own ; I shall never 
plunge my arms up to the elbows in a sack of wheat, 
threshed and winnowed on our own threshing-floor 
. . . all because of your want of courage, your foolish- 
ness, and chicken-heartedness/ 

' But — but, woman * 

Each time the canon repeated this word, and with 
his fingers in his ears, he shook his head from side to 
side with a gesture of desperation. The shrill reitcra- 
tion of Maria Remedios grew morę and morę piercing, 
and penetrated the brain of the unhappy and astonished 
priest like a dart. But suddenly the woman^s coun- 
tenance was changed. The pitiful sobs were ex- 
changed for a hard and hoarse voice, her face became 
pale, her lips trembled, her fists were clenched; upon 
her forehead some dishevelled locks of hair fell down ; 
her eyes were completely dried by the strength of ire 
which burned in her breast. She rosę from her seat, 
and, like a harpy, not a woman, she screą.med : 

* I am going awaj'^ from here ! I will go, and take 
my son with me ! We will go to Madrid. I will not 
have my son wasting in this meagre place. I am tired 
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of seeing my son always helping the cassock. He is 
not, and never will be, anything here. Do you hear, 
sefior unele ? My son and I are going away. You 
will never see us again — never again — no,neveragain!' 

Don Inocencio had crossed his hands, and received 
the furious tliunderbolts of his niecę with the eon- 
sternation a condemned criminal might show when 
the presence of his executioner precluded all hope of a 
respite. 

*For God's sake, Remedios,' he murmured, in an 
afflicted voiee, * for the holy Virgin's sake ! . . / 

Such terrible outbreaks were, in the raeek character 
of his niecę, as terrific as they were rare, and some- 
times five or six years passed without Don Inocencio 
seeing her turned into a fury. 

* I am a mother ! I am a inother ! . . . and if no one 
will look after my son, I will look after him ... I 
myself r exclaimed the improvised roaring lioness. 

* For holy Mary's sake, woman, do not be so yiolent ! 
Don't you see that you are sinning ? Let us say a 
Padre nuestro and an Ave Maria, and you will see 
how it will soothe you.' 

He was trembling, and the moisture oozing from him 
as he said this. The transformed woman linished his 
6xtinction by these words : 

* You — you are good for nothing ! you are a poltroon. 
. . . My son and I will go away from here for ever — 
for ever ! I will manage to get a post for my son. I 
will find a good place — do you hear ? I would be 
ready to sweep the street with my tongue, if it were 
necessary to gain food in that way. I would turn the 
world upside-down to lind a position for my son, so 
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that he may rise, he may be rich, well thought of, a 
distinguished person, a gentleman, landowner, lord^ 
grandee — and he shall be all that — all — all !' 

* God protect me T said Don Inocencio, falling back 
in his armchair, and leaning bis head upon his- 
breast. 

There was a pause, during which the agitated 
breathing of the furious woman was heard. 

^ Woman/ said Don Inocencio, at last, ' you have- 
taken ten years of my life from me ; you have fired my 
blood ; you have turned me mad . . . May God giv& 
me the patience I reąuire to bear with you ! Patience, 
Lord, patience is what I want ! You, niecę, have don& 
me the favour of weeping and crying, and sighing and 
snivelling these ten years. Your cursed cunning about 
the crockery, which angers me so much, is preferable 
to these mad fits . . . If I did notknow that you wer& 
really good at heart . . . Upon my word, how you are- 
behaving, after confessing and taking the sacrament 
this morning T 

* Yes ; but it is all you — all you/ 

* Because I said to you, about this business of Rosario- 
and Jacinto, " Resignation !" ' 

* Because, when all was going on right, you turned 
round and allowed Seńor Rey to get hołd of Rosario.' 

' And how could I help it ? The seńora says right 
when she says you have the understandiug of a brick» 
Do you want me to go out with a sword, and in one 
tick-tack make mincemeat of the whole troop, and 
afterwards go and face Rey, and say to him, " Either 
let the girl alone, or 1*11 cut your head off *' V 

* No ; but when I advised the senora to give him a 
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fright, you opposed it, instead of advising the same as I 

did; 

' You are mad with this nonsense about frights !* 
'Because there is no fear of madness in a dead 

dog.' 

' I canno.t advise what you cali a fright, and which 

may really be an awful thing/ 

' You think me ąuarrelsome, eh, uncle V 

*You know very well that juggling feats are the 

tricks of villains. Besides, do you think this man 

would let himself be frightened ? And his friends X 
' He goes out alone at night Y 

* Ho w do you know/ 

* I know every thing; he does not take a step but I 
know all about it. Do you understand ? Widów Cuzca 
keeps me informed of everything.' 

' Indeed, don't make me mad ! And who is to give 
him this fright ? . . . Let us know that/ 

' Caballuco/ 

^ So he is ready to do it V 

' No ; but he will be if he id ordered/ 

' Really, woman, let me alone. I cannot order such 
an atrocity. A fright ! And what is it ? Have you 
spoken to him about it V 

' Yes, seńor ; but he paid no attention, or rather he 
refused to have anything to do with it. In Orbajosa 
there are only two people who could give him a simple 
order — yourself and Dona Perfecta.' 

* Weil, let the sefiora give the order if she likes. I 
will never counsel violent and brutal measures. Do 
you believe that when Caballuco and some of his lot 
were discussing rising in arms, they could get one 
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single word out of me to incite them to shed blood ? 
No, not a bit of it. . . . If Dofia Perfecta wants it 
done . . .' 

' She doesn^t either. I was talking two hours to 
her this afternoon, and she said she would preach war, 
and support it by all her means ; but she would never 
order one man to wound another with a sword. She 
would be right in opposing it if it were a serious thing 
, . . but I don^t want wounds ; I only want to give 
him a fright/ 

' But if Do5a Perfecta does not wish to give orders 
for the engineer to have a fright, neither do I — do you 
hear ? My conscience before every thing else.' 

* Weil/ replied his niecę, ' you tell Caballuco to go 
with me this evening . . . Don't say any morę than 
that to him/ 

' Are you going out late ?' 

*I am going out, yes, senor. Why ? Did I not go 
out last night V 

* Last night ? I did not know it ; if I had known it 
I should have been very angry. I should, sefiora/ 

* Don't you say any morę to Caballuco than this : 
" Dear Ramos, I shall feel very much obliged if you 
will accompany my niecę on some business she has to 
<io to-night, and protect her in case of any danger/' ' 

* I can do that. To accompany you ... to defend 
you. Ah ! you rogue, you want to cheat me, and 
make me your accomplice in some nonsense.^ 

* Weil, what do you think V said Maria Remedios, 
ironically. * Ramos and I together are going to behead 
a lot of people.' 

*Don't jest. I repeat that I will never advise 
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Ramos to do anything that has the least tracę of evil. 
I think he is here . . / 

A noise was heard at the street door. Caballuco's 
voice was then heard speaking to the servant, and 
shortly after the hero of Orbajosa came into the room. 

* News. What news do yoii bring, Sefior Ramos V 
said the priest. * Let us see if you cannot give us 
some hope in exchange for your supper and our hos- 
pitality . . . What is going on in Yillahorrenda V 

' Something/ replied Caballuco, seating himself with 
signs of weariness. * Very soon we shall see if Don 
Inocencio is good for anything amongst us/ 

Like all people who are of importance or wish to be 
thoaght so, Caballuco was extremely reserved. 

' To-night, my friend, you can take the money, if 
you like, that has been given me for . . / 

' It is very much wanted . . . If those soldiers scent 
it, they will not let me pass/ said Ramos, laughing 
roughly. 

* Hołd your tongue, man . . . We all know you can 
go where you like — but if they were to get vexe(J. 
Weil, there would be nothing morę wanting — the 
military are wide-sleeved gentlemen . . . and if they 
put difficulties in the way, with a couple of dollars — 
eh ? ... I see you don't come badly armed . . . Pistols, 
eh ? a knife, also V 

'For anything that may happen/ said Caballuco, 
taking the thing out of his girdle and showing its 
terrible blade. 

* For God's sake and the Virgin's !' exclaimed Maria 
Remedios, closing her eyes, and turning her face away 
in alarm. * Take care ! It horrifies me only to see it.' 
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* If you will not take it amiss/ said Kamos, sbeath- 
ing the knife, ' we will sup/ 

Maria Remedios got every thing ready in great hastę, 
'but the hero was in no hurry. 

' Oh ! I say, Sefior Ramos/ said Don Inocencio to 
]pis guest, when they had sat down to supper, ' have 
you very much to do to-night ? 

' I have a little to do/ replied Caballuco. ' This is 
the last night I am coming into Orbajosa. I am going 
to pick up some lads from here, and we are going to 
see how we can get the saltpetre and sulphur that is 
in Cirujecla's house.' 

* I asked you/ added the pHest, bountifuUy fiUing 
the plate of his friend, * because my niecę wants you 
to accompany ber for a short time. She bas some 
little business to do, and it is too late for ber to go 
alone/ 

' Are you going to Dofia Perfecta's V asked Ramos. 
' I was there a moment ago ; she did not want to 
detain me/ 

* How is the sefiora V 

* Very timorous. To-night they bave taken the six 
youths she had in the house away/ 

* Man ! Don^t you think they are very much needed 
there T said Remedios, with uneasiness. 

'They are morę wanted in Villahorrenda. Brave 
men are lost shut up in houses. Don't you think so, 
sefior canon V 

' Sefior Ramos, that house ought never to be left 
unprotected,* said Penitenciario seriously. 

' Oh ! with the servants, there is quite enough and 
to spare. But do you think, Sefior Don Inocencio^ 
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ihat the brigadier will busy himself with attacking 
houses like that V 

' Yes ; because you know very well that this engineer 
of three hundred thousand devils . . .' 

' As for that . . . there are no lack of brooms in 
the house,' said Ramos, jocularly. * And after aJl, if 
all comes to all, there will be nothing left but to marry 
them. After what has happened . . .* 

* Seńor Ramos/ said Remedios, suddenly annoyed, 
•* it seems to me that you don't know much about 
marrying people.' 

' I said so, because this ey.ening, a moment ago, I saw 
the sefiora and the ^irl seemed to be making a sort of 
reconciliation. Doiia Perfecta was kissing Rosarito, 
^nd they were both exchanging sweet and tender 
words/ 

* Reconciliation ? You, with all this rising and arm- 
ing, have lost the clue . . . But, are you going to 
accompany me or not V 

' It is not to the sefiora's house she wishes to go,' 
«aid the priest, 'but to the inn, Widów Cuzco's. She 
was telling me she did not like going alone, for fear 
she might be insulted.' 

' By whom T 

' You know well enough. By that engineer of three 
■or four thousand dozens of devils. Last night my niecę 
saw him and gave him a little of her mind — for this 
reason she would rather go with you to-night. The 
youth is revengeful and forward.' 

* I don^t know if I shall be able to go/ said Cabal- 
luco. ' As I am going about secretly I cannot challenge 
Don Josd If I were not as I am, with half my face 
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covered, atid the other half uncovered, I would have 
broken his back for him thirty times. But what would 
happen if I fell foul of him ? I should be discovered, 
the soldiers would fali upon me, and it would be good- 
bye to Caballuco. As to giving him a treasonable 
blow, that is a thing I don't know how to do, it is not 
in my naturę, and the senora would not consent either. 
For thrashings with treason Cristobal Ramos is no 
good.' 

' But, man, are we all mad ? . . . What are you 
talki ng about V said Penitenciario, with undeniable 
signs of uneasiness. ' Don^t for a moment think I 
could advise you to illtreat this gentleman . . . Before 
I would advise such roguery, I would have my tongue 
cut out. Evil ones must fali, it is true ; but God is the 
one to fix the time, not I. We are not speaking even 
of thrashings. Before I would recommend to a Chris- 
tian the administration of such medicines, I would 
myself receive ten dozen strokes. I only say one thing 
to you,' he added, looking at the bravo over his spec- 
taeles, ^ and that is, that as my niecę is going there, as 
it is probable, very probable — is it not so, Remedios ? 
— that she may have to say a few words to this man, 
I recommend you not to abandon her in case she is 
insulted/ 

* I am busy to-night,' replied Caballuco, laoonically 
and dryly. 

' You hear, Remedios ? Leave your business until 
to-morrow.' 

* I cannot do that. I will go alone.' 

' No — no, you will not go, my niecę. Let us give up 
the idea. Seiior Ramos is busy, and cannot accompany 
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you. Fancy if you should be insulted by this rude 
feUow !' 

* Insulted ! . . . a lady insulted by him !' exclaimed 
Caballuco. * No — come, that shall not be/ 

' If you had not been busy . . . Bah ! bah ! I should 
have been qułte qułet about it.' 

' Business I have/ said the centaur, risłng from the 
table ; ' but if you insist upon it ' 

There was a pause. Penitenciario closed his eyes 
and sat meditating. 

' I do insist upon it — yes, Sefior Ramos/ he said at 
last. 

* Wel], then, there is no morę to be said. We will 
go, Seńora Dona Maria.' 

' Now, my dear niecę/ said Don Inocencio, half in 
jest and half in earnest, 'sińce the supper is ended 
bring me the basin.* 

He addressed a penetrating glance at his niecę, and 
accompanied it by the corresponding action, saying : 

* I wash my hands of it' 



XXVIII. 

FROM PEPE REY TO DON JCTAN REY. 

Orbajosa, 12th ApriL 

' My Dear Father, 

' I trust you will forgive my first act of dis- 
obedience in not leaving here and renouncing my pro- 
posal. Your advice and your prayer are natural in a 

16 
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kind and honourable father ; my obstinacy is nataral 
to a mad son; but it is a singular thing that in me 
obstinacy and honour are so joined and mixed up, that 
the idea of dissuading me and giving in makes me 
ashamed. I am very much changed. I do not know 
trhat these rages are which are destroying me. 
Formerly I should have laughed at any yiolent action, 
at the exaggerations of impetuous men as well as the 
brutality of evil-doers. Now nothing of this kind 
astonishes me, because in my own self I always find a 
certain terrible capacity for perversity. To you I can 
speak as one spes^ks alone to God, with one's conscience : 
to you I can say that I am a miserable wretch, because 
he is a miserable wretch who is wanting in that power- 
ful morał strength against himself, which punishes the 
passions and submits life to the strict regimen of con- 
science. I have been wanting in that Christian 
integrity which sustains the spirit of oflfended man in 
a beautifuUy elevated state above the oflfences which 
he receives and the enemies he makes. I have had the 
weakness to give myself up to a mad ragę, puttin^ my- 
self below the level of my detractors, and giving back 
blows equal to theirs, and trying to confound them by 
methods learnt in their own unworthy school. How 
sorry I feel that you cannot be at my side to draw me 
aside from this path ! It is too late now. The pas- 
sions have no restraint. They are impatient, and ask 
their capture clamorously and with the convulsion of 
a morał thirst. I have succumbed. I cannot forget 
what you have so often told me, and that is, that 
anger may be called the worst of passions, because, in 
transforming our characters unexpected]y, it en- 
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genders all sorts of eyils, and to all lends its infemal 
blaze. . 

* But it has not been anger only, but a strong ex- 
pansive feeling which has brought me to this state — 
the deep and affectionate love which I have for my 
cousin, and which is the only absolving circumstance. 
And if it had not been love, compassion would have 
compelled me to defy the fury and the intrigues of 
that terrible sister of yours ; for poor Rosario, between 
her irresistible affection and her mother, is at present 
one of the most unhappy beings upon earth. The love 
which she bears me, and which Ireturn, does it not give 
me the right to open, as best I may, the doors of the 
house and bear her away, employing the law as far as 
that goes, and using force from the point where the law 
abandons me ? I think that your most scrupulous 
morality will not give an affirmative answer to this 
proposition ; but I have left off being the methodical 
and pure character I used to be, conforming in my con- 
science with the correctness of a treaty. I am nothe to 
whom an almost perfect education gave wonderful 
regularity to his thoughts ; no w I am like any other 
man. By one single step, I have entered the common 
ground of injustice and evil. Prepare yourself to hear 
of some dreadful barbarity that it is my work. I will 
continue to keep you informed of those that they keep 
committing. 

' But the confession of my misdeeds will take away 
from me the responsibility of the serious events 
which have occurred and are occurring — it all falls 
upon your sister. Surely the responsibility of Dońa 
Perfecta is enormous. What will be the extent of 
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minę ? Ah ! my dear father ! Do not believe anything 
you may hear about me, and abide only by what I 
communicate to j^ou. If they tell you that I have 
committed a deliberate yillainy, I reply that it is a 
falsebood. Difficult, very difficult is it to judge myself 
in the perturbed state in which I am ; but I make bold 
to assure you that I have not deliberately caused the 
scandal. You know very well how far passion favoured 
in its horrible growth by circumstances can go. 

* That which most embitters my life is, having em- 
ployed fiction,deceit, and lowdissiraulation. I, who used 
tobe truth itself! I have lost my own form ! . . . But 
is this the greatest wickedness to which the soul is 
liable ? am I beginning or finishing ? I know nothing. 
If Rosario with her heavenly hand does not bring me 
out of this discord of my conscience, I hope that you 
may come to take me out of it. My cousin is an angel, 
and suffering for me, she has taught me many things 
which I did not know before. 

' Do not be astonished at anv incoherence. Differ- 
ent feelings possess me. At times ideas, truły wonderful 
ideas of my immortal soul assail me ; but again there 
are times when I also fali into a miserable weakness, 
and think of the weak and pusillanimous men, whose 
meanness you have so often pictured in lively colours 
to make me hate them. I feel like them now — T am 
ready for good or for eviL God have mercy upon me ! 
Now I know what a prayer should be, a grave and 
reflective supplication, so personal that one should not 
dare to come with forms learnt by memory ; an expan- 
sion of the soul which dares to expand even to the 
seeking its origin, the opposite of remorse, which is a 
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contraction of the soul itself, wrapping it up and 
hiding it with the ridiculous pretence that no one sees. 
You have taught me good things ; bat now I am in 
practice, as engineers say. I am making studies on 
the ground, and iń this way my knowledgo eniarges 
and is fixed. ... I am even now fancying that I am 
not as bad as I myself think. Can it be so ? 

* I must finish this letter in hastę. I am sending it 
by one of the soldiers who is going towards the station 
at Villahorrenda, as there is no trusting to the postał 
seryices of these people.' 

* 14th April. 

'It would amuse you, my dear father, if I coułd 
make you understand what the people of this town 
believe. You know that all, or nearly all this part of 
the country has risen in arms. It was a foreseen 
thing, and political people make a mistake if they 
think it is merely a ąuestion of a couple of days. The 
hostility of the Orbajosenses against ourselves and 
against the Government is rooted in their minds, form- 
ing part of it, like their religious faith. Confining 
myself to the private ąuestion with my aunt, I will 
tell you a singular thing, and that is that the poor 
lady, who has feudalism in the very marrow of her 
bones, has got it into her head that I am going to 
attack her house, and rob her of her daughter, as the 
gentlemen of the middle ages used to attack an enemy*s 
castle to complete any outrage. Do not laugh — it is the 
truth ; such are the ideas of these people. Excuse me 
for telling you that they look upon me as a monster, as 
a kind of heretic Moorish king, and the officers with 
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whom I have madę friends they think the same about. 
In Dofia Perfect^^s house it is the ciirrent talk that the 
military and I have formed a diabolical and anti-re- 
ligious coalition to take away from Orbajosa all its 
treasures, its faith, and its pretty girls. They tell me 
that your sister most firmly believes that I am going 
to take the house by assault, and it is very doubtful 
whether there is not a strong barricade behind the very 
door. 

' But it could not be otherwise. Herę they have the 
most antiąuated ideas regarding society, religion, the 
State and property. The religious exaltation which 
impels them to employ force against the Government, 
to defend a faith which no one has attacked, and which 
they have not either, awakeus in their minds bad 
feudal customs, and as they solve all ąuestions by brute 
force, fire and blood, executing all who do not think 
exactly as they think, they cannot believe there can 
be people in the world who employ other meaus/ 

* Far from it being my intention to do any thing 
Quixotic in my aunfs house, I have managed to pre- 
vent her feeling certain inconveniences from which the 
rest of the inhabitants have not been freed. Through 
my friendship with the brigadier she has not been 
obliged to show, as has been ordered, a list of all the 
men in her service who have joined the faction ; and 
if the house were searched they told me it was a merę 
matter of form ; and if the six men she had were dis- 
armed, they got as many inore, and nothing was done. 
So you see what my hostility against the lady amounts 
to. 

' It is true that I have the aid of the military chiefd ; 
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but I utilize it only to prevent myself being insolted 
or maltreated by these implacable people. My proba- 
bilities of success coiisist la tbe new authorities ap- 
pointed by the military chief being my personal 
friends. I take from tbem my morał force, and intimi- 
date them. I do not know whether you may not 
come to see me committing some yiolent action; but 
don*b alarm yourself, the assaulting and taking of the 
house is a pure and mad feudal prejudiee of your 
sister. Chance has placed me in an ^ advantageous 
position. Anger, the passion whieh is devouring me, 
impels me to take advaritage of iŁ I do not know 
where it will lead me/ 

* 17th April 
* Your letter has consoled me greatly. Yes ; I can 
effect my object, availing myself only of the law*s 
resources, which are perfectly suflSicient for it. I have 
consulted the authorities here, and they all confirm 
what you tell me. I am very glad. Now that I have 
inculcated into the mind of my cousin the idea pf dis- 
obedience, let us at least have the protection of the 
social laws. 1 will do what you order me to do, that is 
to say, I will renounee the rather shady collaboration 
with Pinzon ; I will give up the terrifying consolidation 
I had established with the officers ; I will give up the 
idea of getting away by their power ; I will put an end 
to adventures, and at an opportune moment I will pro- 
ceed calmly, prudently, and with all possible benignity. 
It is better so. My coalition, half serious, half joke, 
with the army, had for its object my protection from 
the brutalities of the Orbajosenses, and from the 
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servaDts and relations of my aunt. As for the rest, I 
have always discarded the idea of what we cali " armed 
intervention." 

* The friend who supported me has had to leave the 
house, but I am not absolutely without communication 
with my cousin. The poor little thing shows an heroic 
courage in all her troubles, and will obey me blindly. 

' Do not have any fear as to my personal safety. For 
my part, I fear nothing, and am perfectly calm/ 

* 20th ApriL 
' I can only write two lines to-day. I am very busy. 
Eyerything will be concluded in a few days. Do not 
write again to me to this place. You will soon have 
the pleasure of embracing your son, 

'Pepe.' 



XXIX. 

PEPE REY TO ROSARITO PALENTINOS. 

' GiVE Stephen the key of the garden and tell him to 
take care about the dog. The lad is sold to me body 
and soul. Do not fear any thing. I am very sorry you 
cannot come down as you did the other night. Do 
everything you possibly can to manage it. I will be 
there after midnight. I will tell you the result and 
what you must do. Calm yourself, my dear child, for 
I have given up all rough or imprudent means. I 
will tell you all about it. It is long, and reąuires 
to be spoken. I fancy I see your alarm and distress 
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on knowing I am so near you. But it is a week 
sińce I saw you. I have sworn this absence shall 
be ended, and it shall end. My heart tells me 
you will see me. May T be cursed if I do not see^ 
you !' 



XXX. 

THE GAMĘ STARTED. 



A WOMAN and a man, shortly after ten o^clock, went 
into the inn of Widów Cuzco, and at half-past eleven 
they left. 

* No w, Senor Dofia Maria/ said the man, ' I will take 
you home, for I have something to do.' 

' Wait, Senor Ramos, for the love of God !^ replied 
she. ' Why shall we not go to the club, to see if he 
comes out? You heard . . . This afternoon he was 
talking to Stephen, the boy in the garden/ 

' But you came to seek Don Jos^ V asked the centaur, 
in a bad humour. ' What does it matter to us ? The 
betrothal with Dofia Rosario stopped where it ought to 
stop, and now there is nothing for it but that the 
sefiora must let them marry. That is my opinion/ 

* You are a brute !' said Remedios, crossly. 
' Senora, I am going.' 

* Why, yon coarse fellow, are you going to leave me 
alone in the middle of the street V 

' If you don't go home soon, yes, sefiora.' 
'What! leave me alone, exposed to insults? . . • 
Listen, Sefior Ramos ; Don Josź will be coming out of 
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the club now, as usual. I want to know if he goes 
home or goes on forwari' 

* What 1 know is, that I am busy, and it is just going 
to strike twelve/ 

* Silence !* said Remedios. * Let us hide behind the 
corner . . . There is a man coming down the Triperia. 
It is he !' 

* Don Jos^ ! . . . I know his walk/ 
They hid, and the man passed. 

' Let us follow him,' said Maria Remedios, anxiously. 
* Let us follow him at a little distance. Ramos !* 

* Senora . . .' 

*Only until we see whether he goes into his 
house V 

' One little minutę, no morę, Dofia Remedios. After- 
wards I will leave.' 

They walked about thirty steps from the man they 
were watching. The niecę of Penitenciario stopped at 
last, and said : 

* He has not gone into the house.' 

* He will be going to the brigadier^s.' 

*The brigadier lives higher up, and Don Pepe is going 
lower down, towards the senora*s house.' 

' The senora^s !' exclaimed Caballuco, walkingoff very 
quickly. 

But they were deceived. The watched person 
passed the house of the Palentinos, and continued 
forward. 

' You see he is not.' 

' Sefior Ramos, let us follow him,' said Remedios, 
convulsively pressing the centaur's hand. * I have a 
foreboding.' 
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' We shall soon know, for the town ends very 
soon/ 

' Doa't let us go so fasi . . . he might see us . . . 
Just as I tfaought, Sefior Eamos ; be is going to enter 
by the forbiddea garden-door/ 

* Sefiora, you are going mad.* 
' Forward, and we shall see/ 

The night was dark, and the obseryers coułd not 
exactly see where Sefior de Rey had entered ; but a 
certain sound of rusty hinges which was heard, and 
the circumstance of not nieeting the young man along 
the whole length of the wali, convinced them that he 
was inside the garden. Caballuco looked at his inter- 
locutor with stupor. He seemed demented. 

' Now, what do you think ? . . . Do you still 
doubt V 

'What must I do V asked the man, quite confused. 
' We will give him a fright ... I don't know what 
the senora will think of it. I say so because I went 
this evening to see her, and it seemed to me as if the 
mother and daughter were reconciled.* 

* You don't know, stupid ! . . . Why don't you go 
in yourself V 

' Now I remember, the armed youths are not there 
any morę, for I told them to leave to-night.' 

'And this blockhead still doubts what he ought 
to do ! Ramos, don*t be a coward. Go into the 
garden.' 

' But how ? The little door is closed.' 

* Jump up on to the top of the wali . . . How slow 
you are ! If I were a man ' 

* Weil, then, 1*11 go . . . There are some worn bricks 
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here that the boys used to get up by to get in and steal 
the fruit.' 

' Get up at once. I will go and knock at the front 
door, to awake the sefiora in case she is sleeping.* 

Caballuco got up, not without difficulty. For a brief 
moment he bestrode the wali, and then disappeared 
amongst the black thickness of the trees. Maria 
Remedios ran swiftly towards the street Condestable^ 
and seizing the knocker of the front door, she knoeked, 
knocked three times with all her soul and might. 



XXXT. 



DOf?A PERFECTA. 



i 



See with what tranąuillity the Sefiora Dofia Perfecta 
devotes herself to her writing. Penetrate into her 
room, and, notwithstanding the advanced hour, you 
will surprise her in a serious task, her mind divided 
between meditation and some long and conscientious 
letters, which from time to time she writes with a firm 
pen and correct stroke. The light of the lamp falls 
upon her face, bust, and liands, leaving the rest of her 
person and nearly the whole room in soft shadow. 
She seems a luminous figurę, evoked by the imagina- 
tion, in the midst of vague shadows of fear. 

It is surprising that, until now, we have never 
madę an important declaration, which is, that Dofia 
Perfecta was beautiful, or rather, that she was still 
beautiful, preserving in her countenance the traces of a 
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'finished beauty. A country life, the absolute want of 
presumption, the want of dress, the not setting herself 
off to advantage, her hatred of fashion, the contempt of 
Ooart vanities, cause her native beauty not to shine, or 
to shine very feebly. The intense yellowness of her 
•complezion also took away from her good looks, show- 
ing a strong bilious constitution. 

Black and fuli eyes, a fine and delicate nose, a wide 
and elear forehead, auy observer would have pro- 
nounced her the finished type of the human form ; but 
there was in those features a certain expression of hard- 
ness and pride that was the cause of antipathy to many. 

Her look, although accompanied by extremely kind 
words, seemed to place an insuperable barrier between 
herself and strangers ; but for those belonging to her 
house, for anyone connected with her, her partisans 
and allies, she had a peculiar attraction. She was a 
professor in the art of ruliug, and no one could equal 
her in the skill of speaking to suit every person she 
conversed with. 

Her bilious naturę and exce8sive intercourse with 
devout people and objects which exalt the imagina- 
iion without object or profit had prematurely aged 
her, and, really young, she did not appearso. It might 
be said of her that her habits and system of life had, 
as it were, formed a sort of crust round her, a stony 
lining in which she was enclosed as a snail in its shell. 
Dofia Perfecta very rarely came out of her shell. 

Her unexceptionable custom, and that public 
goodness which we have seen in her sińce the moment 
of her appearance in this history, were the reason of 
her great prestige in Orbajosa. She maintained also 
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correspondeBce with excellent ladies in Madrid, and 
by this means she had compassed the dismissal of her 
nephew. Now, at the present moment of our history, 
we find her seated at her desk, which is the only con- 
fidant of her plans, and the depository of her numerous 
accounts with the peasants, as well as her morał 
accounts with God and society. It was there she wrote 
the ąuarterly letters received by her brother, there 
that she drew up the notes inciting the judge and the 
notary to entangle Pepe Rey in lawsuits, there that 
she aimed the shaft by which he lost the confidence 
of the Govemment, there that she used to hołd long 
conferences with Don Inocencio. To become acąuainted 
with the scenę of other actions whose effects we have 
seen, it would be necessary to foUow her to the bishop'8 
palące, and to the houses of many of her intimate 
friends. 

We do not know what Dofia Perfecta would have 
been had she been of a loving disposition. Being the 
contrary, of a hating naturę, she had the vehement 
fervour of the tutelar angel of hate and discord 
amongst mankind. Such was the result produced in a 
character hard and without natural kindness, by reli- 
gious exaltation, when such, instead of being nurtured 
by conscience and revealed truth, in principles as 
beautiful as they are simple, seeks its salvation in 
narrow forms which only obey ecclesiastical interests. 
For this species of masquerading to be harmless, it is. 
necessary that it should exist in really pure hearts. 
Even in this case, it is true that it is fruitless in pro- 
ducing good. But hearts which have not naturally 
the seraphic spotlessness to establish on earth a pre- 
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maturę limbo, should take care not to over excite 
them with what is seen in altar-pieces, choirs, convent 
parlours and sacristies, if they have not previously 
raised an altar, a pulpit, and a confessional in their own 
hearts. 

The sefiora, abandoning her writing from time to 
time, went into the next room where her daughter 
was. She had told Rosarito to go to sleep, but she, 
already precipitated headlong by disobedience, was still 
awake. 

* Why do you not go to sleep X asked her mother. 
' I do not intend going to bed all night. You know 
that Caballuco has taken away the men we had here. 
Something might happen, and I will watch. If I did 
not watch, what would become of you and me ?* 

' What o'eloek is it X asked the girl. 

* It will soon be mid night You can have no fear 
. . . but I have/ 

Rosarito trembled, and showed in every way the 
greatest uneasiness. Her eyes were raised to heaven, 
as in the act of prayer, then she looked at her mother 
in a terrified manner. 

' What is the raatter ?' 

' Did you say it was midnight ?* 

'Yes.' 

' Then . . . But is it quite midnight V 

Rosario wanted to speak, she shook her head, on 
which it seemed as if the world were resting. 

' There is something the matter with you. You ail 
something,' said the mother, fixing her cunning eyes 
upon her. 

' Yes. I was wanting to tell you — ' stammered the 
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girl, * I was wanting to say . . . Nothing — ^nothing 
I will go to sleep.* 

'Rosario, Rosario. Your mother reads your heart 
like a book/ exclaimed Dońa Perfecta severely. *You 
are agitated. I have already told you that if you 
repent I forgive you ; if you are a good and steady 
girl — ^' 

' What, am I not good ? Ah, mamma, mamma, I 
^m dying !' 

Rosario broke forth into doleful and heartrending 
weeping. 

' What are all those tears about V said her mother, 
^mbracing her. ' If they are the tears of repentance, 
may they be blessed !' 

* I do not repent, I cannot repenfc !* cried the young 
girl, with a rash desperation which madę her look 
sublime. 

She raised her head, and on her countenance was 
painted sudden inspired energy. Her hair fell over 
ber shoulders, she seemed the most lovely picture of a 
rebellious angel. 

* Are you gone mad, or what is this ? said Dofia Per- 
fecta, placing both hands upon her shoulders. 

' I am coming ! I am coming !' said the girl, in an 
accent of delirium. 

And she threw herself out of the bed. 

* Rosario ! Rosario ! . . . My child . . . For God's 
sake, what is this about V 

*0h, mamma — seńoraT exclaimed the young girl, 
embracing her mother, ' bind me !' 

*Indeed, you deserve it! . . . What madness is 

this r 
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* Bind me ... I am going away — I am going away 
T^ith him !' 

. Do5a Perfecta felt the blood boiling within her, rising 
to her heart and her lips. She constrained herself 
however, and only with her black eyes, blacker than 
the night itself, did she answer her daughter. 

' Mamma — my mother, I hate everything that is not 
him !' exclaimed Eosario. ' Hear me in confession 

9 

for I want to confess before everybody, and to you 
first/ 

*You are going to kill me — ^you are killing me!* 
murmured the mother, turning livid. 

' I want to confess it, that you may pardon me . . . 
This weight — tłiis weight I have on me will not let me 
live r 

* The weight of a sin ! . . . Add on to that the curse 
of God, and then try if you can walk under the load, 
unhappy girl . . . Only I can rid you of it.' 

* No, not you — ^not you !' cried Rosario, in despera- 
tion. ' But listen to me. I want to confess all — every- 
thing . . . After that, turn me out of the house — this 
house where I was born !' 

' Tum you out V 

* Then I shall go away.' 

* Still less. I will teach you the daughter's duties 
which you have forgotten.' 

* Then I will fly from here. He will take me with 
him !' 

* It is he, then, that has told you, has counselled you^ 
has ordered you V asked Dofia Perfecta, directing her 
words as if they were blows at her daughter. 

*He adyised me . . . We have arranged to get 

17 
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married. It is necessary, mamma — my dear mamma i 
I will love you ... I know that I ought to love you 
... I shall be condemned to eteroal punishment if I 
do not love you !' 

Sho twisted her arms, and, falling on her knees, 
kissed her mother^s feet. 

' Rosario ! Rosario !' exclaimed Dona Perfecta, iń a 
terrible accent, ' rise !' 

There was a short paase. 

' Has this man written to you ?' 

^Yes.' 

' Have you seen him sińce that night V 

' Yes.' 

* And you ? . . .* 

' I also . . . Oh ! seńora, why do you look at me like 
that ? You cannot be my mother.' 

* Would to God I were not ! May you enjoy the 
injury you have done me. You have kiUed me — ^killed 
me, without any doubt !^ cried the sefiora, in indescrib- 
able agitation. * You say that this man ' 

' Is my husband ... I will be his, protected by the 
law . , . You are not a woman . . . Why do you look 
at me in that way, and make me tremble. Mother — 
my dear mother, do not condemn me !' 

*You have condemned yourself. Enough! Obey 
me, and I will forgive you . . , Reply ! when did you 
receive a letter from this man V 

' To-day.* 

' What treason ! what infamy !^ exclaimed the 
mother, morę roaring than speaking. *Are you ex- 
pecting to see him V 

•Yes.' 
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' When r 

' To-night.' 

' Where V 

' Herę — here ! I am confessing all — all. I know 
-thatit is«a transgression ... I am vile; but you, you 
who are my mother, will rescue me from this torment. 
Will you consent ? Give me a word — only one!' 

* This man here — in my house !* screamed Dofia Per- 
fecta, taking steps, or rather leaps, towards the middle 
•of the room. 

Rosario followed her, still on her knees. At that 
moment three blows — three reports — three cannon 
shots were heard. It was the heart of Maria Reme- 
dios, who had reached the door, calling through the 
means of the knocker. The very house shook with an 
awful trembliog. Mother and daughter remained trans- 
:fixed, like statues. 

A servant went down to open the door, and shortly 
^fter, Maria Remedios, more like a basilisk than a 
woman, wrapped in a cloak, entered the room. Her 
face, inflamed by anxiety, shot iire. 

*He is here I he is here !' she exclaimed, on entering. 
'^ He has got into the garden by the little forbidden 
.gate !' 

She had to take breath at every syllable. 

'I hear,' replied Dofia Perfecta, with a kind of 
groan. 

Rosario fęll helplessly on the floor, and lost con- 
sciousness. 

'Let us go down,' said Dofia Perfecta, without 
taking any notice of the fainting of her daughter. 

The two women glided down the staircase like twa 

17—2 . 
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serpents. The women and men servants were in the- 
gallery, not knowing what to do. Dofia Perfecta went 
through the dining-room into the garden, foUowed by 
Maria Bemedios. 

* Most fortunately we have Ca . . • Ca . • • Cabal- 
luco here/ said the priesfs niecę. 

*Where? 

*In the garden, too. He ju . . . ju . . . jumped 
over the wali.' 

Dofia Perfecta searched the darkness with eyes flash- 
ing with ragę. Rancour gave them a singular resem- 
blance to the eyes of the feline race. 

* I see a form there' . . . she said. * It is going to- 
wards the bay trees.' 

' It is he !' screamed Remedios. ' But there Bamos- 
is reappearing . . . Bamos !* 

The colossal figurę of the centaur was distinctly 
yisible. 

' Towards the bay trees ! . . • Bamos, towards the 
bay trees ! . . / 

Dofia Perfecta advanced a few steps. Her hoarse 
voice, which vibrated with a terrible accent, discharg^d 
these words : 

' Cristobal, Cristobal . . . kill him ! . . / 

A shot was heard, 

Then another. 
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XXXII. 

CONCLUSION. 
FROM DON CAGETANO TO A FKIEND IX MADRID. 

* Orbajosa, 21st April. 

"*My dear Friend, 

' Send me without delay the editioa of 1562, 
which you tell me you have met with amongst the 
•books in the testamentary execution of Corchuelo. I 
will pay any price for the copy. I have long been 
^eeking it without success, and I shall consider myself 
the most fortunate mortal in possessing it. Yoa ought 
to find in the colophon a sign over the word Treatise, 
and the X in the datę MDLXII should have a 
•twisted taił. If these signs agree with the copy, send 
me a telegram, because now I am very anxious . . . 
though now I come to recoUect, on account of 
this importu nate and tiresome war, the telegraph is 
not working. I shall expect your answerby return of 
post. 

* I shall very soon, my dear friend, be in Madrid for 
the purpose of printing the long expected work on the 
Lineages of Orbajosa, I am very much obliged for 
your kindness, my dear friend ; but I cannot accept that 
which seems to me flattery. My work, in truth, does 
not deserve the high sounding praise whibh you do not 
spare it ; it is a work of patience and study, a rough 
monument, though solid and great, which elevates the 
^randeur of my beloved country. Poor and common- 
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place in its form, it contains the noble idea which ifc 
Las engendered, which is no other than the tnrning 
the eyes of this proud and unbelieving generation to- 
wards the marvellous deeds and purified virtues of our 
forefathers. God grant that the studious youth of our 
country may take the step which I am striving with 
all my might to point out to them. God grant that 
the abominable studies and intellectual habits intro- 
duced byunbridled philosophy and erratic doctrines- 
may be cast into perpetual oblivion. God grant that 
our learned men may employ themselves exclusively 
in the contemplation of those glorious ages, so that. 
those of modern times, imbued by their substance and 
benefit, may cause the disappearance of that mad desire 
of change, and that ridiculous mania for appropriating* 
extraordinary ideas, which are opposed to our original 
national organism. I very much fear my wishes may 
not be fulfiUedj and that the contemplation of past per- 
fections will remain circumscribed to the narrow limits- 
I am now living in, amongst the turbulence of de- 
mented youth which runs aftervain utopian ideas and 
barbarous novelties. It must be as it has to be, my 
friend. I believe our beloved Spain will in a short- 
time be so disfigured, that she will not recognise her- 
self when regarding her reflection in the elear mirror 
of history. 

* I must not finish this letter without telling you of 
an unfortunate event, the disastrous death of an 
estimable young man, well known in Madrid, the^^ 
engineer, Don Josó de Eey, nephew to my sister-in-law. 
This unhappy event happened last night in the garden 
of this house, and as yet I have not formed an exact. 
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opinion on.the cause which could lead the unhappy 
Eey to commit such a horrible and criminal act. Ac- 
cording to what Perfecta told me this morning, when I 
returned from Mundo Grandę, Pepe Eey, at twelve 
o'clock lasfc night, got into the garden here and shot 
himself in the right tempie, dying at once. You may 
imagine the alarm and eonstemation it produced in 
this honourable and peaceful house. It impressed Per- 
fecta so keenly, that we are quite frightened ; but she 
is rather better now, aąd this afternoon we have 
managed to get her to take a little broth. We are 
eraploying all the means we can to console her, and as 
she is a thorough Christian, she knows how to bear 
such great calamities wifch edifying resignation. 

' Between ourselves, my dear friend, I will mention 
that the terrible attack on his own life by young Rey 
was, perhaps, partly owing to an opposed passion ; per- 
haps it was owing to remorse of conscience for his con- 
duct, and the bitter hypochondriac state of his mind. I 
liked him very much. I believe he was not wanting 
in most excellenfc qualities, but here he was very badly 
thougl^t of, and I never heard anyone speak well of him. 
From what I hear, he professed most wild and extrava- 
gant opinions. He mocked at religion, went into the 
church smoking and with his hat on, respected nothing ; 
and according to him, in the world there was neither 
modesty, virtuę, soul, ideality, or faith — nothing but 
theodolites, squares, rules, machines, levels, spades and 
pickaxes. What do you say ? I must say, in truth, 
tliat in his conversations with me he always took care 
to conceal these ideas, no doubt for fear I should upset 
them with the force of my arguments; but the 
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public relate a thousand tales of his heresies and 
outrages. 

' I cannot go on, my dear friend, for jusfc no w I heard 
tłie fire of musketry. As these combats excite no en- 
thusiasm in me, being no warrior, my pulsefailsalittle. 
I will send you particulars about this war. 

^ Your affectionate, etc, etc/ 

22nd April. 

*My Never-to-be-forgotten Friend, 

' To-day we bave had a bloody skirmish in the 
immediate yicinity of Orbajosa. The large party which 
rosę in Yillahorrenda has been attacked by the troops 
with great courage. There have been a great many 
casualties on both sides. The brave guerillas were dis- 
persed ; but they are gaining courage, and you may 
perhaps be hearing some wonderful things. They were 
cbmmanded, notwithstanding his being wounded in the 
arm — I don't know how or when — by Cristobal Cabal- 
luco, son of that egregious Caballuco you knew in the 
last war. He is the actual personification of a man 
thoroughly fit to command, and simple and honourable 
also. If at last we have to come to an amicable arrange- 
ment, I presume Caballuco will become a generał in 
the Spanish army. If it be so, both sides will be 
gainers. 

* I deplore this war, which is taking alarming pro- 
portions ; but I know that our brave peasantry are not 
responsible for it. They have been provoked to this 
bloodshed by the audacity of the Government, by the 
demoralization of its sacrilegious delegates, by the 
systematic fury with which the representatives of the 
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State attack that which in the conScience of the people 
they most venerate — religious faith and purified 
Spaniardism, which happily is still preserved in places 
not infecfced by desolating pestilence. When from » 
people it is endeavoured to take away one soul and 
substitute another, when it is tried to change its senti- 
ments, ifcs customs, its ideas, it is natural that this 
people will defend themselves, as anyone in a lonely 
road would defend himself against robbers. Let the 
sphere of the Government be elevated to the spirit and 
tonę of my work on the " Lineages of Orbajosa " (for- 
givG my want of modesty), and then we should have 
no morę wars. 

' To-day we have had a very unfortunate business 
here. The priest, a friend of minę, has declined to bury 
the unhappy Rey in holy ground. I interfered in the 
matter, begging the lord bishop to take away such an 
awful anathema ; but I was not able to manage any- 
thing. At last we encoffined the body of the young 
man in a grave that was madę in the country near 
Mundo Grandę, where my patient explorings have dis- 
<;overed the rich archseology which you know. I have 
passed a very sad time, and the impression I received 
«till remains. Don Juan Tafetan and I were the only 
ones who accompanied the funeral corUge, Shortly 
^fterwards (a most curious thing) the girls called 
Trozas came and prayed for a long time on the rustic 
tomb of the engineer. Ałthough this seemed to me a 
rather ridiculous interference, it moved me. 

' With regard to Rey's death, the rumour runs in the 
town that he was murdered. I do not know by 
whom. They say that he declared this himself, for he 
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lived an hour and a half after. They say that he kept 
the name of his murderer quite secrefc. I tell you this 
version of the aflFair without either confirming o^r 
denying it. Perfecta does not like to talk about it^ 
and it pains her if anyone commences to speak on the 
subject. 

* To the poór little girl another most melancholy 
thing has occurred which saddens us all. My dear 
friend the fatal and rank malady naturalised in our 
family has taken- another victim. Poor Rosario, who 
seemed getting on so well, thanks to our great care, has 
lost her reason. Her incoherent words, her dreadful 
delirium, her mortal pallor, bring my mother and my 
sister back to my remembrance. Her case is the most 
serious I have seen in the family, for it is not a case of 
mania, but of regular madness. It is sad, most sid^ 
that amongst so many I should be the only one who 
has managed to escape, preserving my reason whole 
and healtby, and entirely free from this fatal malady. 

* I have not been able to give your remembrances to- 
Don Inocencio, because the poor dear man has been 
taken suddenly ill, and sees no one, nor will he allow 
his most intimate friends even to see him. But I am 
surę that he would desire to be kindly remembered ta 
you, and there is no doubt he will be able to lay his 
hand at once on the translation of the yarious Łatin 
epigrams which you recommend ... I hear morę 
shots. They say we shall have some fighting thia 
afternoon. The mili tary have just left.' 

" Barcelona, Ist June. 

* I have just arrived here after leaving my niecę- 
Kosario in San Bandillo de Llobregat. The director 
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of the establishment assures me it is an incurable case. 
She will have tbe most careful attention in that large 
and cbeerful lunatic asylum. My dear friend, should I 
at any time suceumb as well,take me to San Bandillo. 
I hope on my return to meet with the proofs of the^ 
" Lineages." I am thinking of adding six sheets, for 
it would be a great mistake not to publish the reasons. 
I have for maintaining that Mateo Diez Coronel, 
author of the " Metrical Economy/* is a descendant by 
the maternal linę from the Guevaras, and not from the 
Burguillos, as the author of the " Florista Amena" has 
erroneously maintained. 

' I write this letter chiefly to give you a warning^ 
I have heardseveral peoplespeakinghere of the death 
of Pepe Rey, referring to it as it actually happened. I 
revealed this secret to you when we came to Madrid^ 
telling you what I knew some time after the event., I 
am very much surprised that having spoken to no one 
but yourself on the subject, they tell it all here with 
all its details, explaining ho w he got into the garden^ 
how he discharged his revolver at Caballuco when he- 
found him attacking him with his knife, how Ramos- 
shot him after with such precision that he eould not 
get away. In short, my dear friend, if you should 
inadvertently have spoken of this to anyone, I wish 
you to remember that it is a family secret, and that, I 
am surę, will be enough for so discreet and prudent a. 
person as yourself. 

' Joy, joy ! I have just read in a little newspaper 
here that Caballuco has defeated Brigadier Batalia.' 
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' Orbajosa, 12th December. 

^ I have to acquainfc you with some painful news. 
Penifcenciario is no longer amongsfc iis, not exactly 
tecause he has passed to a better life, but that the 
poor old man sińce last April has become so afiBiicted, 
so melancholy, so taciturn, that you would not know 
him. There is no longer left in him any of that Celtic 
humour, that correct and classical good humour which 
madę him so amiable. He flies all intercourse with 
people, shuts himself up in his house, receives no one, 
hardly takes any food, and has broken off relations 
of every kind with the world. If you were to see him 
you would not know him, for he is nothing now but 
skin and bonę. The most extraordinary thing is that 
he has quarrelled with his niecę and lives alone, entirely 
nlone, in a little hut in th-e suburbs of Baidejos. They 
^re now saying that he is going to vacate his stall in 
the choir of the cathedral, and is going to Romę. Ah ! 
Orbajosa is losiog immensely, in losing his great Latin 
learning. I fancy years and 3'ears will roli away 
before his like is seen again. Our glorious Spain is 
^nishing, is decaying, is perishing.* 

* Orbajosa, 23rd December. 

' The young man recommended to you in this letter, 
of which he is the bearer, is the nephew of our beloved 
Penitenciario, a lawyer and writer. Most carefuUy 
-educated by his uncle, he has clear-sighted ideas. How 
painful it would be should he be corrupted by the filth 
of philosophy and incredulity! He is honourable, 
hard working, and a good Catholic, and' I therefore 
think he will make his way in an office like yours . . . 
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He may, perhaps, carry his ambition (for he also has a 
little) to political fields, and I think he would not be 
a bad acquisition to the canse of order and tradition^ 
now that the youth of the present day are perverted 
and eloaked by those of the cdscara amarga. He is 
accompanied by his mother, a plain woman, withoui 
social yarnish of any kind, but she has an excel]ent 
heart, and of the most exalted piety. Maternal love in 
her takes the somewhat fanciful form of mundane 
ambition, and she says that her son will one day be- 
come a minister. It may happen to be so. 

* Perfecta desires her kind regards to you. I cannot 
exactly say what ails her, but she gives us cause for 
great alarm. She has lost her appetite in the most 
alarming manner, and I do not understand diseases if 
she is not beginning in jaundioe. This house is very 
duli for want of Rosario, who always madę it so cheer-^ 
ful with her smile and her heavenly kindness. Now 
it seems as if a blaek cloud were hanging over us. Poor 
Perfecta often speaks of this cloud, which each day 
seems to grow blacker as each day seems to find her 
morę yellow. The poor mother finds consolation for 
her grief in religion, and in the exercise of her devo- 
tions, which she practices each time with mora 
exemplariness and edification. She passes nearly the 
whole of the day in the church, and spends her mag- 
nificent fortunę on splendid religious solemnities,. 
7iovena8, and brilliant manifiestos. Thanks to her. 
religious worship in Orbajosahasrecovered its pristine 
splendour. This cannot fail to be a consolation in 
the midst of the decadence and death of our 
nationality. 
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' To-morrow the proofs will go ... I shall add two 
morę sheets, as I have discovered a new illustrious 
•Orbajoseuse. Bemado Amador de Soto, who was 
footman to the Duke of Osuną, served during the 
^poch of the vice-regency of Naples, and there are 
indications that he had nothing, absolutely nothing, to 
do with the plot against Yenice.' 



XXXIIL 

This history is finished. We therefore at present aro 
not able to say morę about the people who seem so 
;good, but are not so really. 



THE END. 
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'* Recommended to Mercy," etc. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

ARRINGTON'S FORTUNES. By Alfred 
Randall. 3 vo1s., 31S. 6d. 
HEIR OF REDDESMONT. The. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
HER GOOD NAME. By J. Fortrey Bouyerie. 

3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
HER IDOL. By Maxwell Hood. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

HER WORLD AGAINST A LIE. By Florence 
Marryat. Author of "Love's Conflict," etc. 3 
vols., 31S. 6d. 

HILDA AND I. By Mrs. Hartley. 2 vols., 

HILLESDEN ON THE MOORS. By RosA Mac- 
Kenzie Kettle, Author of "The Mistress of Lang- 
dale Hall." 2 vols., 2is. 
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HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By Emma Maria Peak- 
SON, Author of " One Love in a Life." 3 vols. 
31S. 6d. 

HIS SECOND WIFE. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of " Meg/' " Just a Woman." *' Woman's Wrong," etc. 
3 vols. 3IS. 6d. 

HIS WIFE. By Mrs. C. J. Newby, Author of 
" Common Sense," &c. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

HOUSE OF CLARISFORD, The: a Novel. By 
Frederick Woodman. 3 vols. 31S. 6d. 

HOW HE WON HER. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of "Meg," ^tc. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

N BONDS, BUT FETTERLESS : a Tale of 
Old Ulster. By Richard Cunninghame. 

2 vols., 21S. 

IN SECRET PLACES. By Robert J. Griffiths, 

LL.D. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
IN SHEEFS CLOTHING. By Mrs. Harry 

BENNETT EDWARDS, Author of "A Tantalus Cup." 

3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

IN SPITE OF FORTUNE. By Maurice Gay. 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

IS IT FOR EVER.? By Kate Mainwaring. 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

ABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. By Mrs. Eiloart, 
Author of " The Curate's Discłpline/' " Meg," 
" Kate RandaFs Bargain," etc. 3 vols., 3IS. 6d. 
JESSIE OF BOULOGNE. By the Rev. C. GiLL- 
MOR, M.A. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

ATE BYRNE. By S. Howard Taylor. 2 

VOls., 2IS. 

KATE RANDAUS BARGAIN. By Mrs. Eiloart, 
Author of " The Curate^s Discipline," " Some of 
Our Girls," ** Meg," &c. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

KITTY'S RIVAL. By Sydney Mostyn, Author 
of " The Surgeon's Secret," etc. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
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|ADY LOUISE. By Kathleen Isabelle 
Clarges. 3 vols., 3is.6d. 

LADY OF TREFERNE, The. By Harriet S. 
HiLL. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

LADY'S HOLM. By Annie L. Walker, author 

of " Against Her Will," " A Canadian Heroinę," &c. 3 vols. 
31S. 6d. 

LASCARE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

LAST OF THE HADDONS, The. By Mrs. New- 
MAN, Author of " Too Late," etc. 3 vq1s., 31S. 6d. 

LAWRENCE LOFTEWALDE. By Arthur 
Hamilton. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

LIFE OUT OF DEATH : a Romance. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

LITTLE LOO. The : a Story of the South Sea. 
By SiDNEY MOSTYN. Author of " Kitty's Rival," "The 
Surgeon^s Secret," &c. 3 vols. 31S. 6d. 

LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG : an Autobiographi- 
cal Sketch of His Life and Adventures. By the 
Rev. Stephen Shepherd Maguth, LL.B., Can- 
tab. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

LORD CASTLETON'S WARD. Bv Mrs. B. R. 
Green. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

LORD GARLFORD^S FREAK. By the Rev. 
James B. Baynard, Author of *The Rector of Oxbury.' 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

LOVE LOST, BUT HONOUR WON. By Theo- 
DORE Russell Monro, Author of *' The Vande- 
leurs of Red Tor/' etc. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

LOVE THAT LIVED, The. By Mrs. Eiloart, 
Author of " The Curate's DiscłpHne/* " Just a 
Woman," " Woman's Wrong," &c. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

LOVE'S BONDAGE. By Laurence Brooke, 

Author of * The Queen of Two Worlds.' 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
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vols., 31 s. 6d. 
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|ADAME. By Frank Lee Benedict, Author 
of '* St. Simon's Niecę," etc. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

MAGIC OF LOVE,The. By Mrs. Forrest-Grant, 
Author of " Fair, but not Wise." 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

"A very amusing novel." — ScotsmaH, 

MAID ELLICE. By Theo. Gift. Author of 
" Pretty Miss Bellew," &c. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

MAR'S WHITE WITCH. By Gertrudę Doug- 
las, Author of *' Brown as a Berry," etc. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

MASTER OF RED LEAF, The : A Tale. By 
Elizabeth A. Meriwether. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

MASTER OF RIYERSWOOD, The. By Mrs. 
Arthur Lewis. 3 vo1s., 31S. 6d. 

MART AND MANSION : a Tale of Struggle and 
Rest. By Philip Massinger. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
MARY GRAINGER: A Story. By George 
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MONKSFORD. ' A Tale of Much Talking. By the 
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31S. 6d. 

MOUNTAIN DAISY, A. By Emily Grace 

Harding. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
MR. YAUGH AN'S HEIR. By Frank Lee Bene- 
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vols., 31S. 6d. 
MY FRIEND AND MY WIFE. By Henry James 

GiBBS. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
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3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
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Vols., 2IS. 
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LD LOVE IS THE NEW, The. By Maurice 
WiLTON. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

ONLY SEA AND SKY. By Elizabeth Hind- 

LEY. 2 Vols., 2IS. 

OUR VICAR. By Wynter Frore Knight. 3 

vols., 31S. 6d. 
OVER THE FURZE. By Rosa M. Kettle, 

Author of the " Mistress of Langdale Hall/' etc. 3 

vols., 31S. 6d. 

|ENEL0PE'S WEB: a Story. By Louis 
Withred. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

PERCY LOCKHART. By F. W. Baxter. 2 

vols., 21S. 
PHILIP LYNDON'S TROUBLES. - By Edith 

Owen Bourne. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

UEEN OF TWO WORLDS, The. A Novel 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

ECTOR OF OXBURY, The : a Novel. 3 
vols., 31S. 6d. 
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3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
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ROOT OF ALL EVIL, The. By Florence 
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Woman," &c. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

RUPERT REDMOND. A Tale of England, Ire- 
land, and America. By Walter Sims South- 
WELL. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

AINT SIMON^S NIECĘ. By Frank Lee 
Benedict, author of " Miss Doroth/s Charge." 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
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SALTHURST : a Novel. By Mrs. Arthur Lewis, 

author of " The Master of Riverswood." 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

SEARCH FOR A HEART, The : a Novel. By 

John Alexander. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
SECRET OF TWO HOUSES, The. By Fanny 

FiSHER. 2 VOls., 2IS. 

SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD, The. By A. Fare- 

BROTHER. 2 VOls., 2IS. 

SELF-UNITED.^By Mrs. HiCKES Bryant. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

SHADOW OF ERKSDALE, The. By Bourton 

Marshall. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
SHE REIGNS ALONE : a Novel. By Beatrice 

YORKE. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
SHINGLEBOROUGH SOCIETY. 3 vols. 31S. 6d. 
SIEGE OFVIENNA,The : a Novel. By Caroltne 
^ Pichler. (From the German.) 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
SIR MARMADUKE LORTON. By the Hon. A. 

S. G. Canning. 3 vols., 3is.6d. 
* SOME DAY OR OTHER' By Jane M. Kippen. 

3 vols., 31S, 6d. 

SOME OF OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, author 
of " The Curate's Discipline,'' " The Love that 
Lived," " Meg," etc, etc. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

SONS OF DIVES. 2 vols., 2is. 

SgUIRE HARRINGTON'S SECRET. By 
George w. Garrett. 2 vols., 21S. 

STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By Dorothy 
Bromyard. 3 voIs., 31S. 6d. 

STONEDELL LODGE. By Frederick Spencer 
BiRD, author of ^* Harrington." 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

ANTALUS CUP, A. By Mrs. Harry Ben- 

NETT Edwards. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

TATIANA; or, the Conspiracy. A Tale of St. 

Petersburg. By Prince JoSEPH LUBOMIRSKL 3 

vols., 31S. 6d. 

THEY WERĘ NEIGHBOURS. A Novel. By 
Laindon Hill. 31. 6d. 
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THORNTONS OF THORNBURY, The. By 
Mrs. Henry Lowther Chermstde. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

THRO' THE SHADOW. 2 vols, 2is. 

TIGER LILY, A. By L. Merwn. 2 vols. 2is. 

TIMOTHY CRIPPLE ; or, " Life's a Feast" By 
Thomas Auriol Robinson. 2 vols., 2is. 

TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay Wil- 

LOUGHBY. 3 vols., 3 1 s. 6d. 

TOO LIGHTLY BROKEN. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

"A very pleasing story . . . . very prettily told." — Moming Post, 

TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, author of 

" Ravensdale/' 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
TOWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols, 2is. 
TOXIE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
TRUST, The ; an Autobiography. By jEAN LE 

Peur. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
TRUE WOMEN. By Katharine Stuart. 3 vols., 

31S. 6d. 
TWIXT CUP AND LIP. By Mary Loyett- 

Cameron. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
TWIXT HAMMER AND ANVIL. By Frank 

Lee Benedict, author of "St. Simon's Niecę/' 

" Miss Dorothy's Charge," etc. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
TWIXT WIFE AND FATHERLAND. 2 vols. 

21S. 

" It is some one who has caught her (Baroness Tautphoeus') ,gift of telling 
a charming story in the boldest manner, andof forcing us to ta!ke an interest 
in her characters, which writers, far better from a literary point of view, can 
never approach." — Athenaum. 

TWO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By S. Brookes 
BUCKLEE. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

NDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton, 

2 VOls., 2IS. 




ERY OLD gUESTION, A: a Novel. By 
T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of " Under 
Pressure," &c. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

*• For 'tis a question left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortunę or else fortunę love." — HamltU 
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YIOLET MORTIMER, By Frances Noble, j 
vols., 31S. 6d. 

AGES : a Story. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 




WANDERTNG FIRES. By Mrs. M.' C. Despard, 
author of " Chaste as Ice," &c. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

WEIMAR'S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward Christian. 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. By 
CouTTS Nelson. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

WIDÓW UNMASKED, The; or, the Firebrand 
in the Family. By Flora F. Wylde. 3 vols.^ 
3is.6d. 

WILL IS THE CAUSE OF WOE : a Novel. By 

the author of "Dacia Singleton," " What Money Can't Do,'* 
"A Winter Tour in Spain," &c. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

WILL SHE BEAR IT ? A Tale of the Weald. 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

WOMAN TO BE WON, A. An Anglo-Indian 
Sketch. By Athene Brama. 2 vols, 2is. 

•* She is a woman, therefore may be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won." 

— TiTUS Andronicus, Act ii. , Sc. i. 




POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c.. 

EACH CO MP LETE IN ONE YOLUME, 

DAM AND EYE^SCOURTSHIP; or how to 

Write a Novel. By Jay Wye. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

ADYENTURES OF MICK CALLIGHIN, M.P., 

The. a Story of Home Kule; THE DE BURGHOS, a 
Romance. By W. R. Ancketill. In one Yolume, with 
lUustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

AS THE FATES WOULD HAYE IT. By G. 
Beresford Fitzgerald. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

AT THE ELEYENTH HOUR : a Story. By 
AuSTYN Graham. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 
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ra ARON OF EPPENFELD, The : a Romance, 

Q^ with Yerses. By JOHN J. Hayden. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

BORN TO BE A LADY. By Katherine Hen- 
derson. Crown 8vo., price ys, 6d. 

BORN TO BLUSH UNSEEN. By T. Edgar 
Pemberton, author of " Dickens's London," " A 
Very Old Question," etc. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

BREAD UPON THE WATERS : a Novel. By 
Marie J. Hyde. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

BRIDE OF ROERYIG, The. By W. Bergsoe, 

Translated from the Danish by Nina Francis. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

BRITISH SUBALTERN, The. By an Ex. 

SUBALTERN. Oiie vol., 75. 6d. 

BROKEN TRYST, The. By Maxwell Gray. 
Crown 8vo., 73 6d. 

BURIED PAST, The : a Novel. Crown 8vo, price 

7s. 6d. 

" In the short space at our command it is impossible to do this Yoluine 
justice. It is a pleasant change from the highly-coloured sensationalism of 
the present day, and we can faithfully pronounce it the best no^el we have 
read forsome time." — Civil Seruice Gazełte. 

BUILDING UPON SAND. By Elizabeth J. 

Lysaght. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

BROAD OUTLINES OF LONG YEARS IN 
AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Henry Jones, of Binnum Binnum. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

HRISTIERN THE WICKED : an Historical 
Tale. By H. S. Tagson. (The Author's Translation.) 

Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

CINDERELLA : a new version of an old Story. 

Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

CLARA PONSONBY : a Novel. By RoBERT Bev- 

eridge. i vo1. crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 
CLEWBEND, The. By MOY Ella. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 

COOMB DESERT. By G. W. FiTZ. Crown 8vo., 

73. 6d. 
CORALIA ; a Plaint of Futurity. By the Author of 
" Pyrna." Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 
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|AISY AND THE EARL. By Constance 

HowELL. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 

DISCORD, A: a Story. By Aleth Willeson. 
I vol., crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

DISINTERRED. From the Boke of a Monk of 
Garden Abbey. By T. ESMONDE. Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 

ARL OF EFFINGHAM, The. By Lalla 

M^DOWELL, Author of '* How we learned to Help 
Our3elves." Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

EMERGING FROM THE CHRYSALIS. By J. 

F. NiCHOLLS. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

AIR MAID OF TAUNTON, The : a Tale of 
the Siege. By Elizabeth M. Alford. Crown 8vo.,6s. 

FERNYALE: Śome Pages of Elsie^s Life. By 

Harry Buchanan. Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 

FLORENCE ; or Loyal Quand M^me. By Frances 

Armstrong. Crown 8vo, 53., cloth. Po3t free. 
" A very charming love story, eminently pure and lady-like in tonę." — 
Civil Seruice Review. 

FOR TWO YEARS. By Yectis. Crown 8vo, /s. 6d. 
FRIEDEMANN BACH ; or, the Fortunes of an 

Idealist. Ad apted from the German of A. E. Brachyogel. 

By the Rev. J. Walker, B.C.L. Dedicated, with permission, 

to H.R.H. the Princess Christian of Schleswig-Hol- 

STEIN. I vol., crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 

FROM A BED OF ROSES. By CuTHBERT Hope. 

Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 

REAT LADY, A. From the German of 
Dewall. Translated by LouiSE Harrison. Crown 
3vo., 73. 6d. 

GREGORS, The : a Cornish Story. By Jane H. 
Spettigue. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

ARRINGTON ; or, the Exiled Royalist : a tale 
of the Hague. By Frederick Spencer Bird. 
Crown 8vo^, price 73. 6d. 

THE HEIRESS, NOT THE WOMAN. By AlAxN 

Grant. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 
HOUSE OF ACHENDAROCH, The : or, an Old 

Maid'3 Love-Story. By M. Emily Cameron. Crown 8vo., 

73. 6d. 
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NSIDIOUS THIEF, The: a Tale for Humble 

Folks. By One of Themselves. Crown 8vo, 53. 
Second Edition. 

IN TROPIĆ SEAS : a Tale of the Spanish Main. 
By W. Westall. Author of '*«Tales and Legends of Saxony 
and Lusatia." Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

IN THE SPRING OF MY LIFE : a Love Story. 
By the Prince33 Olga Cantacuzene. Translated from the 
F ren eh by Madame Klaus, with the author^s approval. 
Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

INTRICATE PATHS. By C. L. J. S. Crown 

8vo, 7s.6d. > 

jOHN FENN'S 'WIFE. By Maria Lewis. 

Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 
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ADY BLANCHE, The. By Harold St. 

Clair. Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 

LALAGE. By Augusta Chambers. Crown 8vo, 

75. 6d. 

LAST OF THE KERDRECS, The. By William 

MiNTURN, Author of " Travel3 We3t." Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

LEAYES FROM AN OLD PORTFOLIO. By 
Eliza Mary Barron. Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. * 

LITTLE ALPINE FOX-DOG, The: a Love 

Story. By Cecil Clarke. Crown 8vó, 73. 6d. 

THE LITTLE PRINCESS COLOMBE. By Giną 

Rose, Author of " Sorrentina.'' Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

LILIAN. By G. Beresford Fitz Gerald, author 

of " A3 the Fates Would Have It" Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 

LIFE AND ADYENTURES OF AN UNFORTU- 

NATE AUTHOR, The. Written by Him3elf. Crown 8vo. 
73. 6d. 

LOVED AND UNLOYED : a Story. By Harriet 
Dayis. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

LOVE THE LEYELLER : a Tale. Crown 8vo, 
73. 6d. 

ARGARET MORTIMER'S SECOND HUS- 

BAND. By Mr3. HiLLS. i voI., 73. 6d. 
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MARJORY'S FAITH. By Florence Harding. 

Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

MARRIED FOR MONEY, i vol., lOs. 6d. 

MARTIN LAWS : a Story. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

MAUD LEATHWAITE: an Autobiography. By 
Beatrice a. Jourdan, author of " The Journal of a Waiting 
Gentlewoman." Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

MERRY AND GRAVE. By Peter Athelby. 

Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

MILES : a Town Story. By SiGMA. Author of 
" Fan." Crown 8vo., 33. 6d. 

MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL, The : a 

Romance of the West Riding. By RoSA Mackenzie 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by Perciyal Skelton. 45., post free. 

MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, AND 

SKETCHES. From the German of Elise Polko. By M. 
Prime Maudslay. Dedicated (with permission) to Sir 
Julius Benedict. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Also Second Series of the above, uniform in size and price. 

EGLECTED ; a Story of Nursery Education 
Forty Years Ago. By Miss JULIA LUARD. Crown 
8vo., 5s., cloth. 

NEW-FASHIONED TORY, A. By "West 

SOMERSET.." I vol., crown 8vo., 7s.6d. 

NORTONDALE CASTLE. i vol., 73. 6d. 

NOT TO BE BROKEN. By W. A. Chandler. 

Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

NE FOR ANOTHER. By Emma C. Wait. 

Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

|HIUS MOTHER, and other Stories. By the 
author of " The Wynnes," " Aggesden Vicar- 
age,*' " Regent Rosalind," etc. Crown 8vo., 55. 

POPPLEWAGS. By Chrome. In ornamental cover, 
2s. 6d. 
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PUTTYPUTS PROTEGEE ; or Road, Raił, and 

River. A Story in Three Books. By Henry George 
Churchill. Crown 8vo., with 14 illustrations by Wallis 
Mackay. Post free, 45. Second edition. 

*' It is a lengthened and diversified farce, fuli of screaming fun and comic 
delineation — a reflection of Dickens, Mrs. Malaprop, and Mr. Boucicault, 
and dealing with various descriptions of social life. We have read and 
laughed, pooh-poohed, and read again, ashamed of our interest, but our 
interest has been too strong for our shame. Readers may do worse than 
surrender themselves to its melo-dramatic enjoyment. From title-page to 
colophon, only Dominie Sampson's epithet can describe it — it is 'pro- 
digious.' " — British Quarierly JReview. 

EAL AND UNREAL : Tales of Both Kinds. 
By Harriet o li VI a Boddington. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

REIGN OF ROSAS, The, or South American 

Sketches. By E. C. Fernau. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

REGENT ROSALIND : a Story. By the author of 
*' Workaday Briars," &c. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

RENRUTH. By Henry Turner. Crown 8vo., 

75. 6d. 
ROSĘ AND JOSEPHINE : a Story translated from 
the French by Edith H. Owen. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

ROSIE AND HUGH ; or, Lost and Found. By 
Helen C. Nash. i vo1., crown 8vo., 63. 

ACRIFICE TO HONOUR, A. ByMrs.HENRY 
Lyttelton Rogers. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

ST. NICHOLAS' EVE, and other Tales. By Mary 

C. Rowsell. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

SIBYLLE'S STORY. By Octaye Feuillet. 

Translated by Margaret Watson. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

SIR AUBYN^S HOUSEHOLD. By Sigma. 

Author of " Fan." Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

SKYWARD AND EARTHWARD : a Tale. By 

Arthur Penrice. i vo1. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

SOLE REWARD OF SO MUCH LOVE, The. 
By Dainton Baines. Crown 8vo., /s. 6d. 

SOPHIA : a Novel. By Jane Ashton. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 

SORRENTINA. By Giną Rosę. Crown 8vo., 

73. 6d. 
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SO SINKS THE DAY STAR: The Story of Twa 

Lovings and a Liking. By James Keith. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

SPOILT LIVES. By Mrs. Raper. Cr. 8vo., 73. 6d 
SQUATTERMANIA. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 
STANLEY MEREDITH : a Tale by " Sabina/* 

Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

STAR OF HOPE, The, and other Tales. By VlC- 
TORiA Stewart. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

STILL UNSURE. By C. Vane, Author of " Sweet 

Bclls Jangled." Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

SWEET IDOLATRY. By Miss Anstruther. 

Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

SURGEON^S SECRET, The. By Sydney Mos- 

TYN, Author of " Kitty's Rival/' etc. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 
' ' A most exciting novel — the best on our list. It may be fairly recom- 
mended as a very extraordinary book." — yohn Buli. 

SUSSEX IDYL, A. By Clementina Black. 

Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

HROUGH HARDSHIPS TO LORDSHIPS. 
By Flora Eaton. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

TEN TIMES PAID : a Story of the South. By 
Bruton Blosse. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell, i voi.. 

Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

TOUCH NOT THE NETTLE : a Story. By Alec 
Fearon. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 

TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE^S FLIGHT, 

The. By the Authores3 of " What Her Face Said." 103. 6d. 

TWO FAIR LADIES. By *F. B. Drew Bicker- 

staffe Drew. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

NTO WHICH SHE WAS NOT BORN. 

By Ellen Gadesden. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

AGABOND CHARLIE. By "Yagabond." 

I vol. crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

YANDELEURS OF RED TOR, The. A Tale of 
South Devon. By Theodore Russell Monro. Crown 8vo., 
73. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co.> 31, Southampton St.^ Strand. 
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YANESSA FAIRE. By George Joseph. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 

yiKING, The. By M. R. Crown 8vo., /s. 6d. 

ALTER FORBES. By A. A. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. ' 

WEBS ÓF LOVE. (I. A Lawyer^s Device. II. 

Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. E. H. I vol., Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

WHO WAS SHE ? By Effie A. Clarke. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WHO CAN TELL ? By Merę Hazard. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WHOM DID SHE LOVE.? By H. R. W. Adair. 

Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

WIDÓW OF WINDSOR, A. By Annie Gaskell. 

Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 

WOMAN THAT SHALL BE PRAISED, The: 

a Novel. By HiLDA Reay. i vo1., Crown 8yo., 75. 6d. 

WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons. i voL, 
7s. 6d. 

E OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside 

the Stock Exchange. By Erasmus Pinto, Broker* 
Crown 8vo., 55. 

YE YAMPYRES! A Legend of the National 

Betting Ring, showing what became of it. By the Spectre. 
In striking lllustrated Cover, price 2s., post free. 

YOUTH OF THE PERIOD, The. By J. F. Shaw 

Kennedy, Esq., late 79th Highlanders. Crown 8vo.,7s. ód. 





BOOKS ÓF TRAVEL, &c, 

HE POPE AND THE KING— Pius the Ninth 

and ViCTOR Emmanuel ; and the War between Church 
and State in Italy. By A. Gallenga, author of " Italy 
Revisited," " Country Life in Piedmont," etc. 2 vols., 8vo., 
30S. 

The Times, April 2ist, 1879. — " Two bright and sparkling volumes." 
Ezaininer. — " We recommend our readers to peruse ' The Pope and the 
King ' themselves, and to form their own opinions. . . . An interesting and 
valuable work." 
Standard. — "A valuable contribution to the stores of modem history." 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., StrancL 
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TWO YEARS OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

By A. Gallenga (of the Times), author of " Italy Re- 
yisited," " Country Life in Piedmont," " The Inyasion of 
Denmark," etc. 2 vols., 8vo., price 30S. 

The TŁmessays : — "A morę thorough exposure of the rottenness of the 
Turkish System was never penned ; and Mr. Freeman and Mr. Gładstone 
must rejoice when they peruse page after page which, to use a familiar ex- 

pression, does not leave on the Turks ' the face of a dog.' Extra- 

ordinary opportunities fell into Mr. Gallenga's way, and in these very in- 
teresting volumes he has availed himself of them to the fuli." 

ITALY REYISITED. By A. Gallenga. Author 

of " Italy, Past and Present," **,Country Life in Piedmont," 
etc. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 30S. {Second Edition.) 

Times, Nov. 11, 1875. — "Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be 
welcome to those who care for an unprejudiced account of theprospects and 
present condition of the country. . . .In noticing Mr. Gallenga's most 
interesting volumes, we have been obliged to confine ourseWes chiefly to 
topics of grave and national importance, and we wish we could also have 
done justice to his impressions of the Italy he revisited as seen in its lighter 
and social aspects." 

UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 

Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of 

the Interior. By HuGH James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, 

Oxford. In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30S. (Second Edition.) 

The Times says — " These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on 
a land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic 
interest." 

OVER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM and 

ESLAMIAH ; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bośnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, 
and Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh,. 
author of * A Scamper to Sebastopol.' 2 vols., large post 8vo. 
2(;s. 

CANTON AND THE BOGUE : the Narrative of 
an eventful six months in China. By Walter William 
MUNDY. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TRAVEL AND SPORT IN BURMAH, SIAM, 

AND THE MALAY PENINSULA. By JOHN Bradley. 

Post 8V0., I2S. 

TO THE DESERT AND BACK ; or Travels in 

Spain, the Barbary States, Italy, etc, in 1875-76. By ZOUCH 
H. TURTON. One vol. large post 8vo. I2s. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31 > Southampton St., StrancL 
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Vew and Gheaper Bdition of Kr. lKlxitiixii's ** Tra^^ls West." 

TRAYELS WEST. By William Minturn. Large 

post 8vo., price 75. 6d. 

AMONG THE CARLISTS. By John Furley, 

author of "Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Yolunteer." 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS* LEAVE ; or. 

My Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europę, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one vol., 8vo. Price I2S. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT UNDER THE LAST FIVE 

SULTANS OF TURKEY ; being the Experiences during 
fifty years of Mr. Consul-General Barker, with explanatory 
remarks to the present day, by his son, EDWARD B. B. Bar- 
ker, H.B.M. Consul. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

ROBA D'ITALIA ; or, Italian Lights and Shadows : 
a record of Travel. By Charles W. Heckethorn. In 2 
vols., 8vo., price 30S. 

MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 

History of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the Crusades, 
and Knights Templars. By Col. Claudius Shaw. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, los. 6d., giltf edges, I2s. 

A YEAR IN INDIA. By Anthony George 

Shiell. One vol., demy 8vo., 14S. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

DON GARCIA IN ENGLAND. Scenes and 

Character, from English Life. By George Windle Sandys. 

CONTENTS : 

Montazgo — Bewleigh Towers — Daleham Mills — Oxford — 
Eversleigh Hall — London. 
8vp., handsomely bound, I2s. 

ISLAM ; its Origin, Genius, and Mission. By 
John Joseph Lakę, author of " Notes and Essays on the 
Christian Religion." Crown 8vo., price 5s. 

ANOTHER WORLD ; or, Fragments from the Star 
City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, revised, 
with additions. Post 8vo., price I2s. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK, The. Edited by 

James Burrows. Handsomely bound, 35. 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works 
of Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, author of 
" Under Pressure." Crown 8vo., 6s. 

EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL PACHA. Edited by 
Blanchard Jerrold. Large post 8vo. , with Illustrations, 1 2s. 

EPITAPHIANA ; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
Literaturę : being a Miscellaneous CoUection of Epitaphs, with 
an INTRODUCTION. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 

price 5s. Post free. 
' • Entertaining. "—Pall Mail Gazełte, 
" A capital collection." — Court Circular, 
" A very readable volume." — Daily Review. 
** K most interesting book." — Leeds Mercury. 
' Interesting and amusing." — Nonconformisł. 
*' Particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion, 
" A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicie. 
*' A very interesting collection." — Civil Seruice Gazette. 

ETYMONIA. In i vol., crown 8vo., /s.ód. 

FACT AGAINST FIĆTION. The Habits and 

Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydrophobia 
and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By the 
HoN. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols. 8vo., 30S. 

MOYING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weak- 
HEAD, Rector of Newtown, Kent. i vol., crown 8vo., 55. 

NOTES AND ESSAYS ON THE CHRISTIAN 

RELIGI ON : Its Philosophical Principles and its Enemies. 
By John Joseph Lakę. Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

OUR INDIAN EMPIRE : the History of the Won- 

derful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the Rev. 
Samuel Norwood, B.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Whalley. Crown 8vo., js, 6d. 

SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE ; or, Reasons and 

Means for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social 
Edifice. By An Exil£ from France. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

THERESE HENNES, AND HER MUSICAL 

EDUCATION : a Biographical Sketch. By her Father. 
Translated from the German MS. by H. Mannheimfr. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 

8vo., price 55. 

Samuel Tinsley & Cc, 31, Southampton St, StrancL 
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THE RISE AND DECAY OF THE RULE OF 

ISLAM. By Archibald J. Dunn. Large post 8vo., I2s. 

POETRY, &c. 

jRYELON : a Poem. By W. J. Dawson. Fcp. 

8vo., 4s. 6d. 

BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK, The. Edited by 

James Burrows. Handsomely bound, 35. 
CATO REDIVIVUS ; or, New Winę in Old Bottles. 

A Tragedy born again. Fcap. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

CROWN OF YIRTUE, AND OTHER.POEMS, 

The. By Francis Cliffe. Fcap. 8vo., 33. 6d. 
DEATH OF iEGEUS, The, and other Poems. 

By W. H. A. Emra. Fcp. 8vo., 55. 

DUSKY RAMBLES. By Elizabeth Warne. 

Fcap. 8vo., 4S. 
THE EARTH. An Epic Poem. By Mrs. C. B. 
Langstón. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN, The: a 

Drama in two parts. Translated from the Norwegian of 
Henrik Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol., crown 8vo., 
73. 6d. 

FARM, The : Incidents and Occurrences thereat. 
By D. w. Slann. With Song3 and Musie. Crown 8vo.^ 
price 6s. 

FAREWELL TO LIFE ; or Lyrical Reminiscences 
of British Peers in Art. With a Biographical Sketch of the 
late Patrick Nasmyth. By Richard Langley. Dedicated 
to Sir Francis Grant, President of the Royal Aoademy. Fcp. 
8vo., price 33. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. 

Sabiston. Fcp. 8vo., 43. 
HELEN, and other Poems. By HUBERT CURTlS. 
. Fcp. 8vo., 33. 6d. 

KENWITH, and other Poems. By Eliza Down. 

Fcp. 8vo., 23. 6d. 

MARY DESMOND, AND OTHER POEMS. 

By N1CHOJ.AS J. Gannon. Fcp. 8vo., 43., cloth. Second 
Edition. 

MISPLACED LOYE. A Tale of Love, Sin, Sorrow, 

and Remorse. i vol., crown 8vo., 53. 

Samuel Tinsley & Cc, 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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POEMS AND SONNETS. By H. Greenhough 

Smith, B.A. Fcp. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
REGENT, The : a Play in Five Acts and Epilogue. 

By J. M. Chanson. Crown 8vo., 55. 

RITUALIST'S PROGRESS, ThE; or, a Sketch 

of the Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By 
A B WiLDERED Parishioner. Fcp. 8vo., 2S. 6d., cloth. 

SONGS IN THE STRIFE. By J. Redfearn 

Aden. Fcap. 8vo., 45. 
SOUL SPEAKS, The, and other Poems. By 

Francis H. Hemery. In wrapper, is. 
SUMMĘR SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE. 

Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, author of "The 

Mistress of Langdale Hall." New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

THE BATTLE OF SENLAC AND OTHER 

POEMS. By the Rev. J. M. Ashley, B.C.L. Crown 8vo. 55. 

THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE. Sonnets. By 
George Barlow. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

YOICES IN SOLITUDE. By Roland George- 

HILL. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 
WEAK MOMENTS. By Xoc. Crown 8vo., Ss. 
WITCH OF NEMI, The, and other Poems. By 

Edward Brennan. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 
ZARAH. A Romaunt of Modern Life. By Trou- 

BADOUR. Crown 8vo., cs. 




PAMPHLETS, &c. 

LFRED THE GREAT: an Opera in Four 
Acts. By ISAAC Hearnden. In wrapper, price is. 

ALPERTON GHOST, The: a Story.. By Miss 
^ F. H. Waldy. Price 6d., post free. 

ANOTHER ROW AT DAMĘ EUROPA'S 

SCHOOL. Showing how John's Cook madę an Irish Stew, 
and what came of it. 6d,, sewed. 

^'ANY WOMAN WILL DO FOR A MAN :" a 

Warning to those about to Marry. In wrapper, 6d., post free. 
(Now ready, New Edition, price 3d.) 

BALAK AND BALAAM IN EUROPEAN COS- 
TUME. By the Rev. James Kean, M.A., Assistant to the 
Incumbent of Markinch, Fife. 6d., sewed. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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BATTLE OF THE TITLE, The: showing how 

Will Happirok and Tommy Hyghe tried to get into ofiice and 
failed. In wrapper, is., post free. 

CONFESSIONS OF A WEST-END USURER. 

In illustrated cover, price is., post free. 

DIFFICULTIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

By a YoUNG Beginner. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

ETERN AL PUNISHMENT. The Doctrine of the 
Everlasting Torment of the Wicked shown to be Unscriptural. 
In wrapper, is., post free. 

FALL OF MAN, The : an Answer to Mr. Darwin's 
" Descent of Man ; " being a Complete Refutation, by common- 
sense arguments, of the Theory of Natura! Selection. is., sewed. 

GOLDEN PATH, The : a Poem. By Isabella 
Stuart. 6d., sewed. 

GREAT FIGHT, Thć, BETWEEN THE BEAR 

AND THE TURKEY. Its Origin and Probable Results. 
By a YoUNG LiON. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. 

HOW THE FIRE WAS KINDLED, AND 

HOW the WATER BOILED ; or, Lessons in Agitation. 
In wrapper, is. 

IRISH COLLAPSE, The; or, Three Months of 
Home Rule : Vision of Confusion. Dedicated to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield. By the Member for Donny- 
BROOK. In wrapper, is., post free. 

LETTER TO THE QUEEN, A, ON HER 

RETIREMENT FROM PUBLIC LIFE. By One of Her 
Majesty^s most Loyal Subjects. In wrapper, price is., post 
free. 

MISTRESSES AND MAIDS. By HUBERT 
Curtis, author of " Helen," &c. Price id. 

NEW ZEALANDER, The, ON LONDON 

BRIDGE ; or Morał Ruins of the Modem Babylon. By a 
M.L.C. In wrapper, price is. 

OLD TABLE, The : a Story for the Young. In 

wrapper, is., post free. 

ON THE MISMANAGEMENT OFTHE PUBLIC 

RECORD OFFICE. By J. Pym Yeatman, Barrister-at- 
Law. In wrapper, price is. 

Samuel Tinsley & Cc, 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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OLD CHURCH KEY, The. By the Rev. W. H. 

A. Em RA. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. 
PEACE WITH HONOUR. A Narrative of Sundry 

Family Quarrels. Showing especially how the last ąuarrel 
was settled, and by whom, and what people said of the peace- 
roakers. In wrapper, is. 

PUZZLES FOR LEISURE HOURS, Original 

and Selected. Edited by Thomas Ow^n. In omamental 
wrapper, price is., post free. 

REAL AND THE IDEAŁ, The, THE BEAUTI- 

FUL AND THE TRUE; or, Art in the Nineteenth 
Century ; a Plain Treatise for Plain People, containing a new 
and startling Revelation for the Pre-Raphaelites. By a RUSTIC 
RUSKIN. 2S. 6d. 

REDBREAST OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 

DRAL, The : Lines from the Latin of Peter du Moulin, 
sometime a Prebendary of Canterbury. Translated by the 
Rev. F. B. Wells, M.A., Rector of Woodchurch. Handsomely 
bound, price is. 

SKETCHES IN CORNWALL. By M. F. Bragge. 

In Wrapper, price is. 

TALE OF AN OLD HOUSE (The). By S. H. W. 

In wrapper, is. 

TICHBORNE AND ORTON AUTOGRAPHS, 

The ; comprising Autograph Letters of Roger Tichbome, 
Arthur Orton (to Mary Ann Lsder), and the Defendant (early 
letters to Lady Tichbome, &c.), in facsimile. In wrapper, 
price 6d. 

TWELYE NATIONAL BALLADS (First Serfes) 

Dedicated to Liberals of all classes. By Philhelot, of 
Cambridge. In ornamental cover, price 6d., post free. 

TRUE FLEMISH STORY, A. By the author of 

" The Eve of St. Nicholas." In wrapper, is. 

USE AND ABUSE OF IRRATIONAL ANI- 

MALS, The ; with some Remarks on the Essential Morał 
Difference between Genuine "Sport" and the Horrors of 
Vivisection. In wrapper, price is., post free. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St, Strand. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

DYENTURES OF TOM HANSON, The; 

Or, Brave Endeavours Achieve Success ; ą Story for 

Boys. By FiRTH Garside, M.A. 55. lUustrated. Hand- 
somely bound. 

BYRON ĘIRTHDAY BOOK, The. Edited by 

James Burrows. Hańdsomely bound, 35. 
H ARRY'S BIG BOOTS : a Fairy Tale, for " Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With 8 FuU-page Illustrations and 
a Yignette by the author, drawn on wood by Perciyal 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsómely bound in cloth, price 55. 
"JSome capital fun will be found in ' HaiTy's Big Boots.' . . The illustra- 
tions ape excell8nt and so is the steny." — Pall Afall Gazełte. 

PHIL-S MOTHER, ańd other Stones. By the 
authoV of " The Wynnes," " Aggesden Yłcafage," " Regent 
Rosalind," etc. Crown 8vo., 53. 

PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. ^ Suitable for 

Private Theatricals, with Musie for the Songs, The Words 
by the Rev. J. Barmby, B.D., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Gxford. The Musie adapted, arranged, and partly 
composed by the Rev. T. ROGERS, M.A., Precentor of 
Durham. In one handsome volume, price 55. 

ROSIE AND HUGH; a Tale for Boys and Girls. 
By Helen C. Nash. i vo1., crown 8vo. 6s. 

UNCLE GRUMPY AND OTHER PLAYS FOR 

CHILDREN. By R. St. John Corbet. Crown 8vo., 35. 
SEED-TIME AND REAPING. A Tale for the 

Young By Helen Paterson. Crown 8vo. 55. 
FLORENCE ; OR, LOYAL QUAND MEME. By 

Frances Armstrong. Crown 8vo., 55., post free. 
MILES : a Town Story. By the author of " Fan." 

Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

SYMBOL GEOGRAPHY. By A/ I. D. With 

Map and Illustrations, 2s. 

STORIES FOR MAMMAS DARLINGS. Ten 

Stones for Children; By Amanda Matorka Blankenstein. 
Crown 8vo., 3S. 6d. 

FRANK BLAKE THE TRAPPER. By Mrs. 
Hardy, Author of " The Castawa/s Home," " Up North," &c. 
Handsómely bound and Illustrated, 55. 
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